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PREFACE. 



It is admitted that, while the Old Testament 
generally expresses Judaism, and the New, 
Christianity; yet even in the life of Christ 
. there is a considerable portion of the Jewish 
element ; and that the principles of the Gospel 
were shadowed out, anterior to the existence 
of the Israelite nation. 

These two revelations, sometimes called, in 
Jeremiah's language, the Old and the New 
Covenants, seem to cohere so closely, although 
not coinciding, that it is impossible to tho- 
roughly appreciate either one, without very 
carefully comparing it with the other. 

Under this impression, I searched, among 
commentators of many ages and schools, for a 
satisfactory, or even definite account of the two 
systems. Having discovered how vain was the 
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VI PREFACE. 

search, I felt myself constrained to return to 
the Bible alone, and endeavour, with God's 
grace, to find out in what way the dispen- 
sations' of Moses and Jesus were connected. 

Lest it should be thought that the result 
arrived at was merely a confirmation of preju- 
dice, it may be as well to state, that I began 
to search for passages which were said to pro- 
mise life eternal to an exact performance of 
the Law ; — the only tolerably distinct idea 
upon the subject, of which I had ever heard. 
And it is not easy to describe the curious feel- 
ing of surprise I experienced, when I was quite 
baffled in an attempt to discover even one 
such passage. 

It became clear, after so fruitless an effort, 
that time would be utterly lost, in stopping to 
unravel all those finely-woven but warpless 
textures of Federal Economies ; — and that I 
must, if I desired Truth, proceed by the only 
method which, in theology as in natural sci- 
ence, is secured from error, — the method of 
induction. With the help of a Concordance, 
I examined diligently every part of the Scrip- 
tures relating to the Old Covenant; and the 
principle which has been induced upon these 
facts, set forth and explained in the course of 
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the following work, may be briefly stated 
thus : — 

Judaism, or the Old Covenant, of which the 
Mosaic Law constituted the detailed tenils, was 
exclusively temporal, national, and ten'itorial, 
confined to the descendants of Israel, and based 
upon possession of Canaan. It was, at no time, 
a system of individual justification ; nor had it 
regard to eternal life. While yet, it could not 
be perfected, without Christianity co -existing 
and co-operating. 

The first chapter of this book is intended to 
display some of the facts from which the 
result has been obtained. It is hoped that 
the bare statement of what the Bible actually 
does say of the Old Covenant, may not be 
found tedious. A reasonable and consistent 
view of the outward ceremonies, appended to 
this Covenant, next claimed our notice. The 
second chapter, exhibiting these ceremonies, 
as illustrative of my principle, I have called 
Federal Institutions. A succeeding chapter 
was required, in order to show what probable 
ends Judaism was intended to subserve, in 
preparing the world for the perfect revelation 
of the Gospel. 

It was also of importance that we should 
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have distinct, and yet correct notions of the 
way in which the germs of Christianity were 
contained in the Law of Moses. The fourth 
and fifth chapters are an attempt to throw light 
upon this subject. 

Having finished the synthetical part of the 
investigation, it was further essential to de- 
monstrate that the errors which led the Rabbis 
to reject Christ, and which, down to our own 
days, have caused the Gospel to be a stum- 
bhng-block to the Jews, are due to their having 
mistaken and forgotten those characteristics of 
the Law which we have been considering ; and 
that the Judaism of Jesus and of His Apostles 
can be proved to be an effort to correct this 
mistake. If I have succeeded in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth chapters, in making this 
clear, I conceive that nothing is wanting to a 
complete inductive proof. 

But lastly, having convinced myself (and 
I trust my readers), that temporal Judaism 
and spiritual Christianity were designed for 
mutual support, I could not refrain from dwell- 
ing slightly, in a closing chapter, on the hope 
we may entertain of a restoration of Israel as 
a theocratic people. In so doing, I am well- 
aware that I have trodden upon Millennarian 
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ground ; — often unconsciously, since I am not 
acquainted with the writings of any who have 
treated of this subject. In the general results, 
my conclusions are no doubt theirs, however 
much we may differ in some particulars. 

During this inquiry, I am not conscious of 
having omitted due care and diligence. It has 
been, for years, my constant prayer to Almighty 
God, that He would guide me in it. But, inas- 
much as infallibiUty is never promised to any 
degree, either of devotion or study, it is likely 
that errors may be discovered in some parts of 
the book. I shall regard him as my truest 
ftiend, who will fairly show where I have mis- 
taken my path. And yet, not being able, on a 
carefiil retrospect, to perceive the deviation; 
and knowing full well that truth has been my 
only object, it would be the very worst kind of 
conceit to withhold what I honestly believe to 
be a very great truth, because I am sensible of 
my own incapacity for pubhshing it. 

The thought, Who am I ? would indeed have 
prevented my offering this humble work to the 
world. But every one who is able to speak 
the truth, and does not speak it, will be con- 
demned by God. Hence I dared not hold my 
peace. If the communication be vain, it will 
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perish along with other falsehoods. If true, 
God will raise up some better, and wiser, and 
stronger man to proclaim it with more eflFect. 

If my principle is well-founded, that the tw^o 
Covenants must co-exist and co-operate, in 
order to the completion of both, I feel assured 
that there are gigantic intellects, and mighty 
influences abroad, capable of convincing man- 
kind, not only that the Jew's position in history 
has been misunderstood, but that the Gospel 
has been distorted, by the supposition of its 
having taken the place of the Law. 

Whether they or I, whether great or small, 
serve God, by obeying truth ; to Him alone be 
the glory ascribed ! 

Addiscombe, January 1850, 
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ISRAEL AFTER THE FLESH, 



CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD COVENANT. 

W E so often meet with the expressions Old Covenant 
and New Covenant in theological writings, that it is 
absolutely essential to have a definite understanding of 
the meaning attached to these words, or men will find 
themselves disputing about terms, when they imagine 
they are contending for truths. 

The terms themselves are often used, in a loose way, to 
designate merely the systems introduced respectively ^by 
Moses and by Jesus ; although I suppose that the reason 
why the whole world is agreed to give these names to 
the two volumes of Scripture, is rather because they 
contain the two covenants, than that the actual books are 
the covenants. It happens however unfortunately, that 
sectarian divines find it often convenient to adduce the 
authority of Scripture for this general sense of the word, 
and then, by a common figure of sophistry, to claim that 

B 
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same authority for their own technical views of the 
matter. 

In order that none of this mischievous confiision may 
arise in our minds, I wish it to be distinctly understood, 
that I shall employ the word covenant in its proper and 
grammatical sense, as signifying a compact, a bargain, 
or an agreement between two parties, subject to certain 
conditions^. And in this sense it is used by the writers 
of the Scriptures, for transactions between man and man^. 

Let us assume that the Old Covenant was some com- 
pact made between Jehovah on the one part and certain 
men on the other, proposed and explained in the books 
of Moses ; while the New Covenant is a similar compact 
proposed in the Gospel. 

I know indeed that many pious persons are startled, 
and even shocked, by the notion of representing God as 
making a bargain with his creature. But they should 
remember that it is the representation of Scripture, and 
is strictly analogous with the constant custom of the 
Divine oracles, which utter heavenly truths through the 
intervention of human language ; — the only one in fact 
which men could understand : and certainly this kind of 
representation is not more strange than the speaking of 
God as having hands, as repenting, or as taking ven- 
geance^. It should also not be forgotteu, that although 
God binds man to his part of the covenant, we do not 

• This definition is given by Bishop Hopkins. Introduction to 
Doctrine of the Two Covenants, vol. ii. p. 302. Edition by J. Pratt, 
London, 1809. ^ Gen. xxi. 27-32. 

^ Psalm ex. 1. Gen. vi. 6. Exod. xx. 5. 
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presume to speak of binding God. Our confidence that 
He will be true to His terms does not arise from any 
right we have to insist on compliance, but simply from 
our knowledge that He cannot he. And although God 
grants blessings to me on certain conditions, I do not 
dare to say that He does not grant the same or other 
blessings to some men upon different conditions. God 
limits me, but His own ways are boundless. 

What then was the Old Covenant, so constantly spoken 
of in the Old Testament ; contrasted with the New by 
Jeremiah*, and by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews^? 

It is the usual, but an utterly unfounded, conception 
of the Old Covenant, that "it points out the way, in 
which, by means of works, salvation is obtained ^ that 
" the form of this covenant is, The man which doeth these 
things shall Uve by them, and that in it there is a promise 
of eternal life, consisting in the immediate fruition of 
God^." I do not hesitate to say, that there is not the 
shadow of an authority for this all but universal view of 
the Old Covenant. And so sure am I that no one who 
reads the Bible for himself could ever there find this 
view, that it might be sufficient to disregard so false an 
opinion, in spite of the dogmas of its learned supporters, 
were it not made the very axiom and foundation of the 
most fatal doctrines. And if, with God's blessing, I 
succeed in pointing out its fallacy, I trust I shall engage 
some pious but weak persons to review the whole system 

• Jerem. xxxi. 31-34. ^ Heb. viii. 6-13, ix. 1-28. 

^ Witsii (Economia Fcederum, lib. i. cap. 1. § 15. 

B 2 



4 THE OLD COVENANT. 

of their theology, when they see that the very first prin- 
ciples of this theology, put forward by the inventors of 
it as of unquestionable reality, are proved to be not only 
hollow, but entirely false. 

I need not stop to show how adverse to all our ideas 
of God it is, to represent him as proposing salvation in 
mockery to men, by means which never could procure 
salvation. I shall be content with quoting the words of 
a great upholder of this notion, which although not in- 
tended by him for the purpose, yet so palpably destroy 
his doctrine of a divinely originated covenant of works, 
that it is wonderftd he ever set them down : — " Who can 
conceive it to be worthy of God to say to man, I am 
willing that you seek me alone, but on condition that 
you never find me ? I am willing to be earnestly longed 
for by thee, above all things, with hungering and thirst- 
ing after me, but on condition you never be satisfied 
with me*." 

Neither shall I at present stop to notice the remarkable 
fact, that in the Pentateuch, which is supposed to pro- 
mise life eternal on condition of performing the Law, 
there is no express mention of, and only a few allusions 
to, eternal life at all. 

I ask for proofs of this notion, from the Scripture, and 
I find that for a principle unquestioned by almost all, 
but one passage (and that perfectly misunderstood) is 
brought foJbward and repeated, as though it met us in 
every page of the Bible, and as though it was allowable 
to take one detached passage entirely away from a whole 

• Witsii (Economia Foederum, lib. i. cap. I. § 11. 
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chain of a logical argument, to forget all about the argu- 
ment itself, and to give to two or three words a meaning, 
which, I venture to say, never entered into the writer's 
mind. 

This one authority for a covenant of works is this : 
" The man that doeth these things shall live by them*." 
But so far from the apostle Paul intending in the places 
where these words occur, to assert that the doctrine of a 
covenant of works could be found in the old Scriptures, 
the whole gist of his argument is, that even the Law im- 
plied justification by faith^, in direct opposition to those 
Jews who sought in the Scriptures for the very doctrine 
which modem theologians assert that they find there. 
And in order to remove all doubt as to the righteousness, 
and the blessings, of the Old Covenant, St. Paul says, 
that he who obeys that covenant shall only get the 
blessings of that covenant, which we shall presently see 
were not life eternal. Therefore he quotes the book of 
Leviticus*^, " If a man keep my statutes and judgements, 
he shall hve in them ;'' that is, shall obtain the life pro- 
mised for the observance of those precepts, not the life 
promised to faith '^. Upon this one passage, made to 
mean the very opposite to what St. Paul evidently meant, 
is raised the compUcated structure of God proposing to 
man a covenant of works, or of offering to save man, if 
man would do what it was quite impossible for him to do. 

* Witsii (Econ. Feed. lib. i. cap. 1. § 15. See Rom. x. 5, and 
Gal. iii. 12. 

^ Rom. X. 6-11, and Gal. iii. 11. *^ Lev. xviii, 5. 

** See Whitby's note on Rom. x. 5, who quotes Origen as giving 
the above interpretation ; and Rosenmiiller on Lev. xviii. 5. 
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And then, in order to make the sophistry more per- 
plexing, the covenant, of which the laws of Moses are 
the exponents, is mixed up with a pretended covenant 
made with Adam the federal head of the human race. 
Concerning this covenant it may be sufficient to say, 
that no proof whatever is offered from the Scriptures for 
it; and it would be therefore useless to disprove that 
which is only asserted. The foolish pretence of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, and the first sabbath, 
being sacraments belonging to that covenant*, is mani- 
festly a mere invention, and may be dismissed without 
farther consideration. I do not say that there was no 
covenant made with Adam : all I contend for is, that no 
single line of the Scriptures makes even the most distant 
allusion to a covenant of works being made with him. 
We are not concerned with anything merely imaginable. 
We have our hands upon God's own declared word, and 
must not allow any follies of learned men to make that 
word of none effect to us. The covenant always men- 
tioned in both volumes of the Bible, is the covenant 
made between God and the people of Israel ; and no one 
has any right to take passages referring most palpably 
to that covenant, and apply them to another covenant 
nowhere mentioned at all**. 

• Witsu (Econ. Feed. lib. i. cap. 6. See also Bishop Hopkins's 
Discourses on the Law. 

^ This is done by more than one writer; as when the curses 
pronounced by Moses to the Israelites, at Deut. xxvii. 26, are made 
to be uttered against the infringement of a covenant of works, sup- 
posed to have been offered to man in Paradise. — Witsii (Econ. Feed, 
lib. i. cap. 3. § 24 ; and Bishop Hopkins, 2nd Discourse on the Law. 
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THE OLD COVENANT. 7 

When I commenced this investigation, I confess I did 
so with the vague impression that the Old Covenant 
meant an engagement entered into, wherein God pro- 
mised to give life and immortality on condition of per- 
forming the whole Law. But when, disregarding human 
theories, I looked into the Bible, I discovered (and I do 
not hesitate to say I was startled by the discovery) that 
the Old Covenant, everywhere spoken of in both the Old 
and the New Testaments, which, when the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written, was " ready to vanish away*," was, 
in plain words, nothing of the kind. 

That covenant had nothing whatever to do with eternal 
life {except by way of type or myyestion) ; it had nothing 
whatever to do with any^ except with the nation of Israel ; 
and nothing whatever with any mere individual in that 
nation. It was made with the nation collectively ^ and was 
entirely temporal. God promised to give the land of 
Canaan to the nation of Israel ; only so long as the nation 
collectedly acknowledged Jehovah as the One God. 

The first account we have of this covenant is in the 
book of Genesis, when God called Abram from his 
father's house, and said, " Unto thy seed will I give this 
land^" namely Canaan. This promise was renewed at 
different seasons of Abraham's Ufe, and repeated to Isaac 
and Jacob *^. It was looked forward to by their descend- 
ants as a hope of deUverance during their sojourn in 
Egypt ^. When at length the nation set forth to take 

« Heb. viii. 13. ^ Gen. xii. 7. 

^ Gen. xiii. 14-17, xvii. 1-8, xxii. 16, 17, xxvi. 3-5, xxviii. 3, 4. 

^ Gen. 1. 24. 
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possession of their inheritance, the covenant was more 
formally and solemnly proclaimed, at the very conunence- 
ment of the journey *. 

If the passages here referred to be inspected, it will 
appear certain that the covenant spoken of was strictly 
such as our definition has made it to be — a mutual com- 
pact, subject to conditions. The terms on Grod's part 
were, that He would make the nation possess, and be 
lords over, the land of Canaan ; the terms on the part of 
Israel were, that it would acknowledge Jehovah alone as 
God. In the case of the forefathers of the nation, the 
fact of vsuch an acknowledgement is taken for granted, 
and indeed forms the very basis of the agreement. When 
circumcision was appointed, the sign of the covenant, 
God required Abraham to walk before Him and be 
perfect^. At the renewal of the covenant with Isaac, 
the requisition of obedience to Jehovah, as the qualifying 
terms, appears more evident : — " I will perform the oath, 
which I sware unto Abraham thy father ; . . . . because 
that Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my charge, 
my commandments, my statutes, and my laws^." 

As the history proceeds, the nature of this mutual 
agreement becomes still more intelligible. At the very 
time when God was detailing to Moses, up in the mount, 
the laws connected with the covenant, the people were 
beginning to show symptoms of an inclination to infringe 
the terms. And when Moses interceded for the guilty 
people, and besought God that He would not abolish 
the covenant which Israel had so nearly broken, but 

* Exod. xix. & XX. ^ Gen. xvii. 1. <" Gen. xxvi. 3—5. 
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that He would still take them for His inheritance*, the 
whole matter is declared much more expUcitly : — " Behold, 
I make a covenant : before all thy people I will do mar- 
vels, such as have not been done in all the earth, nor in 
any nation ; and all the people among which thou art 
shall see the work of the Lord : for it is a terrible thing 
that I wiQ do with thee. Observe thou that which I 
command thee this day : behold I drive out before thee 
the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the 
Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. Take heed 
to thyself, lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants 
of the land whither thou goest, lest it be a snare in the 
midst of thee : but ye shall destroy their altars, break 
their images, and cut down their groves : for thou shalt 
worship no other god: for the Lord, whose name is 
Jealous, is a jealous God ^/' Nothing can make it more 
clear that the covenant between Jehovah and Israel 
(with which alone we have to do) was such as we have 
defined it to be. Jehovah engages to drive out the idola- 
trous people, and establish the children of Israel in their 
place, by a continued exhibition of miracles, if Israel 
would have no other god but Him. And it is to be re- 
marked how carefully the covenant is worded, so as to 
put beyond a doubt that it was made with the nation 
collectively ; which is therefore addressed in the singular 
number ; except where the particular acts of the indi- 
viduals are specified, when the plural number is used 
(verse 13). 

» Exod. xxxiv. 9. ^ Exod. xxxiv. 10-14. * 
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Throughout the books of Moses, this compact between 
Jehovah and Israel is continually repeated. But it is 
chiefly in the book of Deuteronomy that we are to look 
for it ; because this portion, containing a reiteration in 
order of all the laws scattered over the three preceding 
books, and being moreover the parting charge of the 
lawgiver to his nation, we may naturally expect greater 
precision of language and clearness of argument here, 
than where the laws are introduced casually, as they oc- 
curred, and are interspersed with the history. 

In the sixth chapter of this book, after the declaration 
of the Law of the tables, it is said : " Hear, therefore, O 
Israel, and observe to do it, (namely to keep the law,) 
that it may be well with thee ; and that ye may increase 
mightUy. as the Lord God of thy fathers hath promised 
thee, in the land that floweth with milk and honey. 
Hear, O Israel : the Lord thy God is one Lord : and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thine heart, 

and with all thy soul, and with all thy might 

And it shall be, when the Lord thy God shall have 
brought thee into the land which he sware unto thy 
fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give thee 

great and goodly cities, which thou buildedst not 

then beware lest thou forget the Lord, which brought 
thee forth out of the land of Egypt, from the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve 
him, and shalt swear by his name. Ye shall not go after 
other gods, of the gods of the people which are round 
about you ; (for the Lord thy God is a jealous God among 
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youi) lest the anger of the Lord thy God be kindled against 
thee, and destroy thee from off the face of the earth*." 

The same thing is repeated in almost every succeeding 
chapter of this book^. And in order that no doubt may 
by any possibility remain that this covenant was precisely 
a compact or bargain ; that Jehovah would always per- 
form his part when the nation performed its part ; and 
only upon that condition ; I would refer the reader to 
the thirtieth chapter of this last-quoted book, where he 
will see it very expressly declared, that when the nation 
should be driven out of the land, in consequence of the 
national violation of the covenant, yet that even then 
God would return to his terms, if the nation should re- 
pent and turn to the Lord : — " And the Lord thy God 
will bring thee into the land, which thy fathers possessed, 

and thou shalt possess it if thou shalt hearken 

unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to keep his com- 
mandments and his statutes which are written in this 
book of the law, and if thou turn unto the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart and with all thy soul^/' 

When Moses was concluding his parting words, for 
the purpose of preventing any misconception of the mat- 
ter, he announced, even more precisely than before, the 
nature of the covenant between Jehovah and Israel. 
" See," said he, " I have set before thee this day life and 
good, and death and evil ; in that I command thee this 
day to love the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, and 

• Deut. vi. 3-15. 

* See especially xxvi. 16-19, and the whole of chapter xxviii. 

^ Deut. XXX. 1-10. 
t 
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to keep his commandments and his statutes and his 
judgements, that thou mayest Uve and multiply : and 
the Lord thy God shall bless thee in the land whither thou 
goest to possess it. But if thine heart turn away, so that 
thou wilt not hear, but shalt be drawn away and worship 
other gods, and serve them ; I denounce unto you this 
day, that ye shall surely perish, and that ye shall not pro- 
long your days upon the land, whither thou passest over 
Jordan to go to possess it. I call heaven and earth to 
record this day against you, that I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose 
life, that both thou and thy seed may Uve : that thou 
mayest love the Lord thy God, and that thou mayest obey 
his voice, and that thou mayest cleave unto him : for he 
is thy life, and the length of thy days : that thou mayest 
dwell in the land which the Lord sware unto thy fathers, 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob to give them* " 

Nor is it only in the books of Moses that this temporal 
and national character of the Old Covenant is plainly set 
forth. The same appears in every other part of the Bible, 
when the Old Covenant is Uterally referred to. It would 
be needless to multiply examples. The following will be 
sufficient to direct honest inquiry. 

In the 105th Psalm, the writer is exhorting his own 
people to a thankful remembrance of God's bounty: — 
"He hath remembered his covenant for ever, the word 
which he conunanded to a thousand generations. Which 
covenant he made with Abraham, and his oath unto 
Isaac; and confirmed the same unto Jacob for a law, and to 

• Deut. XXX. 15-20. 
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Israel for an everlasting covenant : saying, Unto thee will 
I give the land of Canaan, the lot of your inheritance *." 
And farther on, in the same Psalm : " He brought forth 
his people with joy, and his chosen with gladness ; and 
gave them the lands of the heathen, and they inherited 
the labour of the people ; that ^ they might observe his 
statutes and keep his laws^." 

Isaiah, also, while speaking of the judgements coming 
upon Israel, in consequence of the infringement of this 
covenant, says, " The land shall be utterly emptied and 
utterly spoiled: for the Lord hath spoken this word. 
The earth moumeth and fadeth away, the world languish- 
eth and fadeth away ; the haughty people of the earth do 
languish. The earth also is defiled under the inhabitants 
thereof ; because they have transgressed the laws, changed 
the ordinance, broken the everlasting covenant*^." 

Jeremiah, who was especially the prophet of the Old 
Covenant, speaks perpetually the same language ^. In that 
well-known passage where he predicts the New Covenant 
being made when the Old should be broken, " Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of 
Judah ; not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to 
bring them out of the land of E^rpt ; which my cove- 
nant they brake ®." 

These quotations will be sufficient from the Old Tes- 
tament, to show what the Old Covenant was. At present 

• Psalm cv. 8-1 L ^ w. 43-45. « Isaiah xxiv. 3-5. 

^ See especially chapters vii. and xi. • Jer. xxxi. 31, 32. 
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I shall not refer particularly to the New Testament, be- 
cause this part of my subject will have to be considered 
when I come to treat of the obedience rendered to the 
Old by the preachers of the New Covenant*. But to 
speak generally, I would ask what meaning is there at- 
tached to those passages of the New Testament, especially 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews ^ wherein the promises of 
the New are said to be better than those of the Old ; if 
the promise in the Old was also life eternal ? 

I fear indeed that the selections I have made may 
seem tedious to many persons ; and I may be blamed for 
insisting upon what is evident to every one. But if this 
sense is so evident to others, (as it certainly is to me,) 
whence, I again ask, can any one obtain authority for a 
Divinely proposed Covenant of works, promising ever- 
lasting hfe? 

Many other similar passages might be adduced, were 
it necessary to do so ; but if we search throughout the 
whole of the Scriptures, no other idea of the Old Covenant 
will ever present itself, than the one I am endeavouring 
to exhibit. Its promises and sanctions were altogether 
temporal, and concerned the collected nation of Israel 
only^ 

» See Chap. VIII. of this work. ** Heb. viii. 6. 

® All writers conversant with the Laws of Moses are aware of their 
national character. Maimonides declares that '* The Law was ac- 
commodated to the whole nation collectively, not to individuals'' 
(Moreh Nevochim, iii. 34). 

And Lowman : " When we consider this plan of ritual worship, 
we have another remark, which offers itself, that it is the ritual of a 
national, and not a personal worship." (Ritual of the Hebrew Wor- 
ship, Part ii. chap. 4.) 
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Generally speaking, the nation was required to serve 
and obey all the precepts which Jehovah enjoined, which 
precepts in their entire form are called the Law. In the 
book of Genesis*, where the covenant was solemnly 
entered into with the patriarch of the nation, and it was 
said, " This is my covenant which ye shall keep between 
me and you, and thy seed after thee ; every man child 
among you shall be circumcised ;'* we are not to suppose 
that by the people being circumcised, the covenant was 
kept ; although the modem Jews perversely commit the 
mistake of calling circumcision the covenant^ and Chris- 
tian writers sometimes imitate their phraseology*^. But 
it is clear that nothing else is meant in the Scriptures 
than that circumcision was " the token of the covenant^" 
that Israel was circumcised, to denote its being in cove- 
nant with God ; but of course if Israel did not observe 
the terms (acknowledgement of Jehovah) although cir- 
cumcised, yet the covenant was infringed. Circumcision, 
in fact, marked a person entitled to the privileges of the 

■ Gen. xvii. 10. 

^ The modern Jews at the rite of circumcision inyite the attendance 
of Elijah, because they pretend that in consequence of the prophet 
having once complained that the people neglected it, God promised 
that he should always be present to see it duly performed. The com- 
plaint alluded to is said to be found at 1 Kings xix. 10 : — '' the children 
of Israel have forsaken thy covenant ;" that is, say the Rabbis, have 
neglected circumcision. 

Part of the ceremony of circumcision consists in giving thaaks to 
Grod for remembering his covenant. 

See Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 4; Allen's Modem Judaism, 
chap. 16 ; and Lightfoot's Harmony on Acts xxi. 

^ Vide Grotius de Veritate Rel. Christ, lib. v. cap. 11. 

^ Gen. xvii. 1 1 . 
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covenant ; it did not necessarily follow that every circum- 
cised person made good his title, or received the privileges. 
When the nation left Egypt to enter upon the inheritance, 
all the people were circumcised ; whereas those bom in 
the wilderness were not so. When Joshua led them 
across the Jordan, that is, when Grod was about to esta- 
blish the covenant, it was discovered that the former had 
all died, while the latter only remained alive. The co- 
venant therefore was really established with those who 
were uncircumcised, but had obeyed the voice of the 
Lord ; it was refused to those, who, although circumcised, 
yet were a stiff-necked generation. At the same time, 
on these persons who thus received an earnest of the 
covenant, because they hearkened to Jehovah, the sign 
was aflSxed, to denote that they were introduced to the 
covenant *. 

The entire Law, as detailed in the last four books of 
the Pentateuch, was the condition of covenant, not the 
covenant itself. And it is necessary to insist very strongly 
upon this distinction, in order to avoid some mischievous 
practical consequences. A great deal of that law is im- 
mutable right, perfectly independent of the covenant 
made with Israel, in no way affected by the establish- 
ment, or by the cessation, of that covenant. And yet it 
is clear that antinomianism arises from not attending to 
this. In the very mildest and least offensive form of this 
dangerous error, we may always detect the confusion 
between the law and the covenant. The self-constituted 
saint, perceiving that the Old Covenant has no claims upon 

■ Joshua V. 2-9- 
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those who are strangers to the family of Abraham, im- 
piously concludes that God's unchanging rule of right 
and wrong has been reversed, and that the law does not 
regard the spiritually free. 

But there is moreover another very important consi- 
deration ; the law of the covenant^ being proposed to the 
collected nation, was to be observed, not by inward spi- 
ritual faith, but by outward profession ; which is indeed 
the only obedience a nation, as such, can render. And 
although every minor offence should go towards making 
up at last the national violation of the covenant, yet the 
nation should not be counted as having finally and irre- 
trievably ceased from its title to the land of Canaan, un- 
til it broke that commandment, which is the hinge upon 
which the whole law turns — Thou shalt have no other 
God but Jehovah, From our Lord's decision*, no less 
than from the whole of the Scriptures, it is clear that the 
first conmiandment was that upon which all the Law and 
the prophets depended^ ; that, in fact, obedience to no 
one command was a virtue at all, except when based 
upon love to God. And although it may be too much 

• Matt. xxii. 40. 

^ So too M aimonideg : — " The foundation of our complete law, 
and the hinge upon which it turns, is the destruction of those opinions 
(namely the heathen notions of God) and the eradication of the me- 
mory of them." And again, ^ Whoever professes idolatry should be 
considered as one who rejected the whole law ; and whoever rejects 
idolatry, as one who professed the whole law." (Moreh Nevochim, 
iii. 29.) 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the learned Rabbi commits 
the traditionary mistake of applying what is meant for the whole na- 
tion to an individual ; notwithstanding his own decision to the con- 
trary (iii. 34). 

C 
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to say that the decalogue, the digest or argument of the 
whole law, is arranged in an exact order of importance, 
so that any one commandment depends upon the one 
preceding, and is included in it ; yet we can have no 
doubt that they are all but consequences of the " great 
commandment of the law," which, for this reason, is con- 
stantly put to represent all the rest. And we also know 
that the sin of the second commandment, or that of image 
worship, is always spoken of as the greatest of all sins, 
after actual rejection of Jehovah. 

Hence therefore it was that the first commandment 
was taken as a test. Although every smaller sin would 
lead towards the cessation of the covenant ; yet God, who 
never proposes to man what man cannot fulfill, would not 
consider the covenant at an end, irreversibly, until the 
whole law was set at nought, or Jehovah was publicly 
and nationally rejected. And wq shall presently see, that 
although many temporal miseries came upon Israel for 
smaller sins, yet the nation was not actually ejected from 
the land until it had professedly refused obedience to 
Jehovah. 

It is for this reason, doubtless, that God is never re- 
presented as angry, jealous, or indignant, except for in- 
fringement of the first commandment, which was the 
whole law \ or sometimes of the second, which was only 
one step lower in the scale of sins*. 

■ Exod. xxxiv. 14. Deut. yi. 14, 15 ; xi. 16, 17 ; xxxi. 29 ; xxxii. 
21 ; and also Exod. xx. 5. It is probable that the threats joined to 
the second commandment are in reality intended for the first and 
second conjointly. 
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This reason, moreover, will satisfactorily clear up a dif- 
ficulty which perplexes all who look into the Scriptures. 
Infidels are wont to cavil at the expression of " visiting 
the children with the iniquities of the fathers," or as 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel figuratively write, "setting the 
children's teeth on edge for the sour grapes which their 
fathers have eaten*." 

The only answer which Christian writers generally make 
to this pretended discovery of injustice, is that God may 
exercise this right of imputation of sin from one man to 
another, although the same cannot be said of any but 
the Creator^. I confess that there still seems some lack 
of equity in this ; and although I would not dare to mur- 
mur at such an arrangement, if it were really proved to 
be made by God, yet there is certainly proof required 
that God is ever said to impute sins from one person to 
another ; except with reference to the national infringe- 
ment of the national covenant. In fact, the expression 
means simply this : If the generality of the nation break 
the covenant, every individual, even though obedient and 
pious, shall be involved in the curse ; that is, deprived of 
the temporal blessings. 

That this is the true view of the matter will be evident, 
if it is considered that this imputation of sin is neoer 

■ Jer. xxxi. 29. Ezek. xviii. 2. 

^ The question is discussed in Warburton's Divine Legation, book 
V. sect. 5, and appendix, note CC ; — ^in Michaelis' Laws of Moses, 
book V. art. 229 ; and in Magee on the Atonement, note 42. 

Michaelis indeed makes an attempt to clear up the difficulty, by 
suggesting that this imputation may refer to the affliction of leprosy. 
But as he offers no proof, we may regard the notion as an ingenious 
fancy. 

C 2 
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mentioned, except for the sin either of the first or of the 
second commandment ; that is, only for actual violation 
of the covenant* ; or for image worship, the sin which 
in most cases led at once to denial of Jehovah^. 

Jeremiah, in predicting a New (Covenant, says that the 
distinction between it and the Old should be, that 
whereas formerly the children were punished for their 
parents* faults, now every one should bear his own trans- 
gression*^. In other words, that whereas in the Old Co- 
venant. when the nation was punished, every individual. 
though not himself sinfal, should share the punishment ; 
in the New, the dealings between Gk)d and man should 
be individual ; or, any one's transgressions should bring 
punishment only to himself. Jeremiah, Uving at the 
time when the nation was actually undergoing the punish- 
ment for the national sin ; and when many pious men, 
who had never bowed the knee to Baal, were carried away 
captive to Babylon with the rest of the people ; more 
than once refers to this imputation for the particular sins 
above specified ; b^ut for no others. More especially in 
the last chapter of the Lamentations, where he represents 
the people mourning for being detained captive in con- 
sequence of the rebeUion of the preceding generation : 
"Our fathers have sinned, and are not, and we have 
borne their iniquities*." 

» Exod. xxxiy. 7. Lev. xx. 5 ; xxvi. 39. Numb. xiv. 18. 1 
xxi. 29. Isaiah Ixr. 7> &c. 

^ Exod. XX. 5. As we said before, the curses belong to the first 
and second commandments conjointly. 

« Jer. xxxi. 29, 30. 

^ Lam. T. 7. See also Ezek. xviii., who contends against this yery 
error of making the imputation of sins for individual sins. 
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I would not be supposed to question, with rash impiety, 
the equity of all that God is proved to do. It is certain 
that God's temporal visitations often sweep away, appa^ 
rentlyy the innocent with the guilty. But I do most ear- 
nestly lift up my voice against the ignorant presiunption 
of certain sectarians, who boldly declare that, it being 
God's universal rule to attribute sin from one man to 
another, he is only represented by themselves as carrying 
out this rule by condemning men everlastingly for others' 
sins. 

Every one must at once perceive the fundamental dif- 
ference between God threatening in the Bible to involve 
individuals in the temporal punishment coming upon the 
whole nation, for the national violation of the covenant ; 
and God threatening, in theological writings, to involve 
one man in everlasting misery because another man has 
sinned. 

Let us therefore be quite clear upon the point we are 
establishing. The Old Covenant which God made with 
Israel was, that He would retam them in possession of the 
land of Canaan, on condition that they would nationally 
keep his statutes and his judgements ; that various tem- 
poral afflictions would come upon them, if they departed 
from these conditions ; but they should not be held to 
have actually broken the covenant, and should not there- 
fore lose the land, until they had openly, and nationally, 
rejected Jehovah from being their God. 

This is evident from the passages selected above for 
that purpose ; and if additional evidence is required to 
the same eflfect, it will be found in almost every page of 
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the Bible. But, as a confirmation of what has been 
advanced, it will be useful to go through the national 
history, and trace in the various fortunes of Israel, the 
palpable, though sUghted truth, that however much God 
pimished the people in other ways, yet He never departed 
from His terms until the people had broken theirs ; that 
they never lost the land unless they actually rejected Je- 
hovah ; but that invariably when the nation, collectedly, 
served other gods, then it was ejected and exiled. And 
I solemnly invite the reader to get rid of the notion of 
God once proposing a covenant of works, and then re- 
voking it arbitrarily. I call upon every Christian man to 
study how and by whom this covenant has been broken. 
Let him see how the Creator, whose most essential attri- 
bute is unchangeableness, did always keep to his terms 
when Israel acknowledged Him as its Grod. He did not 
cast out Israel from Palestine, until He was rejected : He 
has always restored them when they returned to Him. 
And any other view than this does certainly represent 
Jehovah as proposing a law which could not be kept, or 
as instituting a covenant which He infringed himself*. 

The patriarchs who represented in person the future 
nation, were some of them guilty of many sins ; and yet 
as they never ceased to acknowledge Jehovah, or kept to 

* The prophet Isaiah thus represents God as declaring to the peo- 
ple, that the rejection of Israel, or as he figuratively calls it, the di- 
vorcement of their mother, was attributable only to themselves, not 
to God. " Where is the bill of your mother's divorcement, whom I 
have put away ? or which of my creditors is it to whom I have sold 
you ? Behold, for your iniquities have ye sold yourselves, and for 
your transgressions is your mother put away.'* (L. 1.) 
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their terms of agreement, Jehovah observed His ; He did 
not even threaten them with a holding back of the pro- 
mise. Their descendants in Egypt and in the wilderness 
were eminently a stiff-necked and rebellious people, always 
sinning and always provoking the Lord to anger ; and 
yet it is very remarkable that they just kept themselves 
from violating the covenant; they did never nationally 
and professedly serve other gods. 

If this can be established in the matter of their two 
greatest offences, the Calf at Horeb, and the sin at Baal- 
Peor, no one will question its truth in any smaller trans- 
gression. 

Although it is a vulgar notion that the worship of the 
Molten Calf was a bowing down to a strange god, yet 
I beUeve that most persons who have carefully studied 
the account are agreed that the sin consisted, not in pay- 
ing worship to a false god, but in making a material re- 
presentation of Jehovah himself. It was an infringement, 
not of the first, but of the second commandment *. 

For it ought to be particularly noticed that the request 
of the Israelites is couched in these terms : " Up, make 
us gods, which shall go before us ; for as for this Moses, 
the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we 
wot not what is become of him^." They desired the 
image, therefore, to take the place, not of Jehovah, but of 



a <( 



Igitur Israelitse non ipsum simulacrum pro Deo habebant, sed 
peccabant in eo, quod violabant legem illam (Exod. xx. 4) de Deo 
nequaquam sub imagine aliqua adorando." Rosenmuller, Scholia in 
Exod. xxxii. 4. See also Micbaelis' Laws of Moses, book v. art. 245 ; 
and especially Warburton's Divine Legation, book v. sect. 2. 
^ Exod. xxxii. 1. 
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Moaes whom they supposed they had lost. Moses had 
hitherto been the mediator between them and Jehovah ; 
and they now felt the want of something else to come 
between them and the great God, whom their carnal 
minds could not worship as He insists on being wor* 
shiped, in spirit, and as a Spirit. And Aaron, in com- 
plying with their request, was understood by them to give 
something in the place of Moses, whom they particularly 
mentioned as having brought them up out of the land of 
Egypt : For, said they, '' these be thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee up out of the land of EgyptV'' 
Moreover, it is clear that in bowing down before the 
molten image, they intended to worship Jehovah through 
it, because the proclamation of Aaron was, " Tomorrow 
is a feast to the Lord'' (that is, to Jehovah, as it is in 
the original^). Then again their mode c^ worship, the 
making of a peace-offering, had just been instituted by 
Moses for the service of Jehovah, and was unknown in 
the rites of any other religion than the Levitical^ 

Hence^ this sin of the molten calf, although an exceed- 
ingly aggravated one, and although committed by the 
entire nation, did not amount to a rejection of Jehovah ; 
and therefore the covenant was not yet quite broken. 

In the matter of the offence at Baal-Peor, there can be 

* Exod. xxzii. 4. 

^ Verse 5. I cannot understand why, here as well as elsewhere, 
our translators have imitated the superstitious regard for the mere 
word Jehovah, which the Septuagint Jews, in common vnth the whole 
nation, entertained. A great deal of the meaning of the BiUe is lost, 
hecause the Greek 6 Kvpioi and the l^nglish Lord have heen substi- 
tuted for the proper name Jehovah. 

^ Verse 6. For proof of this, see the next chi4>ter of this book. 
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no question that some of the people did pay adoration to 
a strange god. They broke the first commandment. 
,Yet it is very evident, from the relation, that the ofience 
was not a national one ; it was not committed by the 
majority of the nation, or by the responsible rulers ; be- 
cause all who were concerned in it were put to death ; and 
the chief men executed the orders of Moses : therefore 
" Moses said unto ihe judges of Israel, Slay ye every one 
his men that were joined unto Baal-Peor*." 

So that up to the time of God's putting the children 
of Israel into possession of Canaan, they had not broken 
the covenant, and therefore He fulfilled His terms. He 
gave to them the good land, as He had promised. 

In the time of the Judges, the nation did very fre- 
quently break the covenant. They served Baal, and 
Ashtaroth, and the other gods of the Gentiles. And in 
every case where they did so, then God revoked his pro- 
mise. The covenant, for the time, was in abeyance. 
Wherever it is said that the people did evil in the sight 
of the Lord, by worshiping strange gods, then also it is 
declared how God took from them the dominion of Pa- 
lestine, and sold them into the hands of their enemies. 
And these afBictions are therefore accounted by Jewish 
writers as some of the captivities of the nation. But 
then we must not faU to take particular notice that He 
always restored them when they repented. How often 
is it repeated that, whenever the children of Israel cried 
unto the Lord, the Lord raised up a deUverer to them^! 

■ Numb. XXV. 5. 

^ Sec egpecially Judges ii. 11-20, iii. 7-15, iv. 1-24, vi. 1-10, 
X. 6-16, &c. 
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From the time of Samuel, for a considerable period, 
there is no mention made of an infringement of the na- 
tional covenant. The people, as a nation, did not serve 
strange gods ; they abided by the worship of Jehovah. 

Solomon indeed, in his. old age, was seduced by his 
foreign concubines to build high places for Ashtoreth 
and Miloom, for Chemosh and Molech, the abominations 
of the surrounding heathens. But the nation seems to 
have had Uttle to do with the sin ; it was Solomon's own, 
and so was the punishment. The people were not de- 
prived of their right as land-owners of Canaan ; but the 
kingdom was rent from Solomon's family*. 

The nation was divided into two separate kingdoms, 
the national fortunes of which were distinct. The south- 
em kingdom, called by the name of its chief tribe Judah, 
preserved its allegiance to the family of David; while 
the northern, which, on account of its greater extent, arro- 
gated the title of Israel, or which was often known by 
the name of Ephraim, its principal tribe, adhered to the 
rebel Jeroboam, and his successors. 

Let us first attend to the history of the ten tribes, 
since they preceded their brethren in the course of ini- 
quity. 

There can be no doubt that when Jeroboam set up the 
calves at Dan and at Bethel, the two extremes of his 
kingdom, he did not intend to leave Jehovah^ but to 

a 1 Kings xi. 1-13. 

^ "Jeroboam appointed two places for Divine service, within his own 
territories, in which no doubt the true God was worshiped." — 
Michaelis' Laws of Moses, book v. art. 245. See also Hengstenberg's 
Christology, — Preliminary Observations on Hosea. 
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worship Him under the semblance of an image. In the 
first place, it is remarkable that Jeroboam appears to 
have imitated very closely the calf which the Israehtes 
had made at Horeb ; and that he uses precisely the same 
words as they had done : " Behold thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt*." 
Moreover his sin is mentioned as having consisted, not 
in what was worshiped, but in the circumstances of the 
worship. The not going up to Jerusalem, and the making 
of priests not from the tribe of Levi^ would scarcely be 
made so prominent, if he had designed to worship a 
strange god ; for no circumstances could aggravate that 
offence. But they are necessarily mentioned and insisted 
on, when indeed they constituted the offence itself. Then 
again the sin of Ahab, who introduced the worship of 
other gods, is spoken of as much more heinous than the 
sin of Jeroboam who set up images : — " Ahab, the son 
of Omri, did evil in the sight of the Lord, above all that 
were before him. And it came to pass, as if it had been 
a light thing for him to walk in the sins of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, that he took to wife Jezebel, the 
daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians, and went 
and served Baal and worshiped him*^." Jeroboam's 
sin was therefore something less than Ahab's sin. So 
also when Jehu, with great zeal, and with the approba- 
tion of Jehovah, exterminated the worshipers of Baal: 
" howbeit from the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 

• Compare 1 Kings xii. 28 with Exod. xxxii. 4. 

^ 1 Kings xii. 28-33. « 1 Kings xvi. 30-33. 
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who made Israel to sin, Jehu departed not from after 
them, to wit, the golden calves that were in Bethel, and 
that were in Dan*." 

So that there can be no doubt that Jeroboam infringed 
the second, not the first commandment: the national 
covenant was not completely violated. 

Ahab worshiped other gods than Jehovah; and al- 
though doubtless the nation was becoming deeply con*- 
taminated with idolatry, yet it seems as if it took some 
generations for the evil to spread so far as to amount to 
a national violation of the covenant. Ahab and his family 
were obliged to have recourse to a very tyrannical govern, 
ment to support the establishment of Baalim and the 
groves^ And when Jehu arose, with the published in- 
tention of destroying the abominations of Jezebel^ the 
people generally were glad to join him. And had he 
been perfect, had he destroyed the images, as well as 
restored the worship of Jehovah, it is probable that the 
national course of iniquity might have been checked ; but 
from image worship to denial of the one God, the descent 
is so easy, and the nation was so much imbued with the 
evil, that they gradually, almost with one consent, fell off 
into the worship of the gods of the heathen. 

The family of Jehu most probably were as zealous as 
himself in cleaving to Jehovah ; and therefore, although 
none of them departed from the sins of the house of 
Jeroboam, up to this time the Lord " had respect unto 

• 2 Kings X. 28, 29- ^ 1 Kings xviii. 13. 

« 2 Kings ix. 22. 
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them, because of his covenant mth Abraham^ Isaac^ and 
Jtzcob^ and tootdd not destroy them^ neither cast he them 
from his presence as yet*." 

It is not improbable that the worship of Jehovah, 
through the calves, continued to be the estabhshed re- 
ligion of Israel during the remainder of the time that 
the kingdom lasted. But it was only a form, — ^there 
remained the grove in Samaria^. The nation was 
thoroughly corrupted with strange gods, when Hoshea, 
the last and most wicked of all the kings, consummated 
the national depravity^; and now, when the covenant 
was finally broken, God permitted the king of Assyria 
to put an end to the dominion which the ten tribes had 
held over the northern division of Palestine. The reason 
why Grod permitted this is very expressly stated : — " For 
so it was, that the children of Israel had sinned against 
the Lord their Grod, which had brought them up out of 
the land of Egypt, from under the hand of Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt ; and had feared other gods, and walked in the 
statutes of the heathen, whom the Lord cast out from 
before the children of Israel, and of the kings of Israel, 
which they had made. And the children of Israel did 
secretly those things that were not right against the Lord 

> 2 Kings xiii. 23 and xiv. 27. ^ 2 Kings xiii. 6. 

' When Hoshea is said to have done evil in the sight of the Lord, 
but not as the kings of Israel that were before him (2 Kings xvii. 2), 
I see no warrant for the eonclusion jumped at b j most commentators, 
that " he hath, as to religion, the best character given him in Scrip- 
ture of all that reigned before him over Israel from the division of 
the kingdom." (Prideaux, Connect, sub anno 729.) The opiaion of 
Josephus (Antiq. ix. 13)'is much more probable, that ''he was a 
wicked man, and a despiser of the Divine worship." 
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their God, and they built them high places in all their 
cities. . . . And they rejected his statutes, and his covenant 
that he made with their fathers ; . . . and made a grove, and 
worshiped all the host of heaven, and served Baal. And 
they caused their sons and their daughters to pass through 
the fire (that is, they worshiped Moloch), and used 
divinations and enchantments, and sold themselves to do 
evil in the sight of the Lord, and to provoke him to 
anger. Tlierefore the Lord was very angry with Israel, 
and removed them out of his sight*." 

And so notorious was the fact that the nation of the 
ten tribes was destroyed, because they had not followed I 
Jehovah, that the mixed race which replaced them took 
notice of it ; and in order to avoid (as they thought) the 
same punishment, reckoned Jehovah among their gods^ 

The kingdom of the two tribes lasted longer. Yet the 
same things occurred in nearly the same order. Ahaz 
and Manasseh were infamous for deserting the service of 
Jehovah. It will be observed, however, that in the time 
of Ahaz, the nation do not seem to have generally fallen 
along with the king into the worship of strange gods. 
In the whole account of the transgression of Ahaz, there 
is no mention of the people sinning*^. Whereas in the 
time of Manasseh, it is particularly declared that he made 
Judah also to sin*^ ; and it is also stated that the Lord 
poured out his wrath on Judah, because of the provoca- 

• 2 Kings xvii. 7-18. 

»> 2 Kings xvii. 24-41. 

*^ See 2 Kings xvi. and 2 Chron. xxviii. 

d 2 Kings xxi. 9-11 and 2 Chron. xxxiii. 9, 10. 
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tion of Manasseh% who was distinguished from the other 
kings by not only himseK leaving Jehovah (Uke his 
grandfather), but by seducing the nation with success to 
leave Him also. 

Although the personal piety of Hezekiah and Josiah 
arrested the final execution of the sentence, yet when it 
was certain that the nation was thoroughly corrupted, 
the king of Babylon was raised up to take from them the 
dominion of Judea ; in other words, the national covenant 
was at an end. 

When the Lord denounced woes to Jerusalem, by the 
mouth of Jeremiah, he declared, " Many nations shall pass 
by this city, and they shall say every man to his neigh- 
bour. Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this great 
city ? Then they shall answer, Becatise they have forsaken 
the covenant of the Lord their Gody and worshiped other 
ffods, and served them!^^ 

For this reason the nation underwent the Babylonish 
captivity during two generations of men. But it fell 
out that the nation repented. Whether from the warn- 
ings of their own prophets, or the suflferings inflicted on 
them by the idolatrous Chaldaeans, or the example of the 
Persians, who were singularly distinguished from other 
Grentiles, by being Monotheists^; yet from that time to 

* 2 Kings xxiii. 26. 

^ Jeremiah xxii. 8, 9. The prophet Jeremiah, Uving at the time 
of the violation of the Old Covenant ; and having as his especial 
burden, the declaring to the people why they were afflicted; very 
often speaks of the Lord withholding his terms of agreement, because 
the people had violated theirs. — See v. 19, vii. 29-31, &c. 

^ See Michaelis' Laws of Moses, ii. 32. 
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this, the Jews seem to have been remarkable for never 
returning to the sin of their fathers. 

After their return from Babylon, the Jews were the 
inhabitants and proprietors of Canaan for about five 
centuries. It was 1800 years ago that they were again 
chased from the land by the Romans, and they have 
never since returned to it. And why ? How is it that 
this people have been cast out of the land, when God 
engaged, upon his own truth, to give it them, so long as 
they did not reject Him? If they have adhered with 
such astonishing firmness, through persecution and temp- 
tation, to Jehovah only; has God forgotten his own 
truth? Did he bear long with their rebeUions, when 
they were rebellious ? And is it in consequence of their 
religiously observing the covenant, that He has now 
poured out the vials of his wrath upon them ; and made 
them to be wanderers over the whole earth, and a bye- 
word and a reproach among the Gentiles ? In other words, 
does any one accuse God of having broken his own 
covenant ? 

That be far from us I In Him there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. God would not have rejected 
them, had they not rejected Him. 

They did reject Jehovah, when He visited them in 
great humility ; when they cried out, We wiU not have 
Him to reign over us. They did, when they stood before 
PUate's Praetorium, invoke upon themselves the conse- 
quences of rejecting Him. From that day to this, in 
spite of individual conversions, the nation is obstinately 
set upon thrusting from them the Son of God; they 
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show no signs of repenting ; they are not permitted to re- 
occupy the land. 

I call upon the Jew, into whose hands this book may 
possibly come. I call upon him, with aflFectionate serious- 
ness, as pjofessing to believe in the same God and in the 
same Scriptures that I do, to explain, if he can, why his 
nation is thus outcast. It avails not to reply that his 
nation is punished for its sins; because only one sin, 
professed refusal to serve Jehovah, is specified, for which 
God threatened to cast them out. And if he insists that 
Jesus of Nazareth was not God, then he insists that his 
nation have not rejected God ; and that therefore God is 
not true*. 

■ This argument is usually lost sight of in the controversy with 
the Jews. — (See LesUe*s Short and Easy Method with the Jews.) 
It is useless to tell a Jew that he is punished for rejecting Jesus, and 
for that reason Jesus must be the Messiah. He will point with 
triumph to the oracles of God, and maintain with truth that God has 
never plainly threatened ejection from the land because of any spum- 
ing of the Messiah ; and therefore that it does not follow they have 
spumed the Messiah. But it does follow that they must have 
rejected Jehovah, because loss of the land was threatened only for 
Buch a rejection. 

It is clear that this argument apphes equally to the Socinian as to 
the Jew. If Jesus was not Jehovah, in what way have the Jews 
rejected Jehovah ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS. 

When the Old Covenant was made between Gtod and 
Israel, there were certain signs appointed, in order to 
mark its existence and preserve the national peculiarity ; 
or, on the other hand, to exhibit an individual Israelite 
at one time as sharing in the national blessings, and at 
another time as excluded from them. 

The first of these stands circumcision, expressly called 
the token of the covenant. It was a mark set upon 
every one, who by birth or adoption was introduced to a 
share in the privileges of the covenant. It must, how- 
ever, not be forgotten, that it was only an initial ceremony. 
It did not necessarily follow that a circumcised man 
should remain in covenant (as we have before seen at 
page 16) ; for no Israelite could be in covenant, except 
during the period that the entire nation observed the 
prescribed terms. But then, each individual, by his own 
transgressions, would tend to make up at last the national 
sin; and although, when wilfully determined to break 
the covenant, he was to be put to death without pity"; 
yet for all smaller oflFences, it was sufficient to mark a 
loss of privilege, and to point out by what means it could 
be restored. And also, it was essential that the claim of 
every individual to the blessings of the covenant should 

» Deut. xiii. 8. 
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be distinctly shown by some outward and intelligible 
ceremony. 

Under this view, I purpose to consider the subject of 
sacrifice. I desire to prove that one kind typified, i. e. 
represented, the individual or the national right to the 
covenanted privileges, and another answered the double 
end of declaring the sacrificer imworthy of them, and yet 
restored in consequence of his oblation. 

It will not be necessary to enumerate all the different 
opinions of the nature of sacrifice*. It will be sufficient 
if the three principal opinions are mentioned : first, sacri- 
fices are regarded as gifts made to God, in token of the 
worshiper's piety and gratitude; secondly, as federal 
rites, denoting the existence of a covenant between God 
and the worshiper; and thirdly, as showing forth, by 
a lively figure, the great sacrifice on Calvary. All these 
opinions are severally maintained by writers of distinc- 
tion; and yet I have never met with any one, in the 
whole range of English controversialists, who perceives 
that the arguments by which he labours to establish his 
own views, do only apply to one kind of sacrifice, and 
are totally inapphcable to all others. Who is suflSiciently 
unbiased to understand that some sacrifices were gifts, 
others were federal rites, and others again of neither kind ? 

If it can be shown that on many occasions, if not on 
most, the offerer brought various forms of sacrifices at 
the same time, each of which had a different name, and 
was attended by distinguishing circumstances, I think 

* They will be readily seen in Magee's Notes to the two Discourses 
on the Atonement, especially notes 48, 49 and 50. 

d2 
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there can be no doubt that each had a different 
purport. 

In the seventh chapter of Numbers, there is an account 
of four kinds of oflFerings made by the princes of the 
tribes : first, the gift of silver and gold, of flour and 
incense ; secondly, a burnt oflFering ; thirdly, a sin offer- 
ing; and fourthly, a peace offering. And this account 
is repeated twelve times, with pretty nearly the same 
circumstances ; and, at any rate, in the same order. 
Now it surely does not seem reasonable to suppose that 
these four kinds should all have the same meaning ; or, 
why are they so accurately distinguished the one from 
the other ? And I beUeve it will be found, on a careful 
perusal of the Levitical parts of the Old Testament, that 
after the times of Moses, whenever a detailed account is 
given of a sacrifice, it is always offered in more than one 
mode. In some instances, as in that just given, all four 
kinds are specified*; in most others there are three^; 
and in others, only two^ It is quite evident, that each 
one kind of sacrifice meant to denote some different state 
or action of the worshiper. And the four kinds seem 
to be well distinguished in the above-quoted passage 
from Numbers vii. 

Understanding, therefore, by the word sacrifice, any 
offering made to God; which is called Corban in the 
Hebrew ; and dividing the Corban into the two heads of 
Minchtty or unbloody, and Zebachy or animal sacrifice, as 

. » See also Exod. xxix. 1 -35. Lev. xxiii. 1 5-2 1 . Numb. vi. 1 0-2 1 . 
2 Chron. xxix. 20-36. 

»> Levit. ix. xiv. 1-32. Ezek. xlii. 13, xliii. 18-27, xliv. 29, ?lvi. 

^ Exod. xxxu. 6. Lev. xii. Ezra yiii. 35. Ezek. xl. 39. 
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the Jews are wont to do ; the Zebach may again be sub- 
divided into three: 0/a^, or whole burnt oflFering; Chattah, 
or sin offering ; and Zebach shelarnim, or peace offering. 
This scheme therefore stands thus : — 



Corban or Sacrifice. 

II. Bloody Zebach . < 



I. Unbloody Mincha . 1. Sacrificial Gift. 

2. Olah, or Wbole Burnt 
OiFering. 

3. Chattah, or Sin Of- 
fering. 

4. Zebach Shelamim, or 
Peace OiFering*. 

■ This is pretty nearly the same division as is usually adopted by 
Jewish writers. (See Abarbanel, Exord. Comment, in Levit.) There 
is a great deal of very valuable information in this book of Abarbanel' s. 
The learned «rew, hke most of his nation, was quite sensible of a dif- 
ference existing between the sacrifices, but he wanted Christianity as 
the connecting link of his broken chain. Instead of this, however^ 
we are ofPended in the Jewish writings by the most puerile trash ; 
as when Abarbanel very gravely tells us in the Exordium, that three 
quadrupeds only were offered in sacrifice, because (!) there were three 
principal Patriarchs ; the ox, of course, designating Abraham ; be- 
cause it is the largest of domestic animals, as the father of the faithful 
was the greatest of the Patriarchs (cap. 1). 

The chief error that all Christian writers commit, is the looking 
upon every one of the sacrifices as indicating the same thing. Thus, 
Mede (Works, book U. chap. 7), Cudworth (On the Lord's Supper, 
chap. 1), and Sykes (Essay on Sacrifice), make every offering to be 
of a federal nature. Outram (De Sacrificiis, i.) and Magee (Dis- 
courses on the Atonement) make them all typical of Christ's death. 

Cudworth and Outram ought to be read together, that something 
like a correct view of the subject may be obtained. 

MichaeUs (Laws of Moses, book iv. art. 187) adopts nearly the 
same division as that given above, except that he puts drink offerings, 
and meat offerings into two distinct classes, for which there seems to 
be no sufficient reason. 

There is every probability that all imbloody sacrifices were nothing 
but gifts for the support of rehgion; because the Hebrew word 
Mincha, which the English version has translated meat offering (see 
Lev. ii. and Numb, vii.), is also used fw a present from one man to 
another (Gen. xxxii. 13, xliii. 11). 
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I. Uiider the head of sacrificial gifts is included every 
thing given expressly for the support of religion ; or as 
gifts of gratitude to the Author of all blessings ; virhether 
to adorn the tabernacle and temple^ or as the presents 
and tithes to the priests. 

It is only a thing to be expected^ that men, so soon as 
they are convinced of their obhgation to serve God, 
should help on his service, by giving of their substance 
for that purpose. 

Cain's offering was most probably of this kind ; and 
perhaps we ought not to consider that Cain offered one 
kind of sacrifice, and Abel another, but that they both 
offered their spontaneous present (Mincha) of what they 
possessed ; and Abel, in addition, obeyed a positive com- 
mand by bringing a holocaust. We find that Abraham 
gave tithes to the service of God * ; and that Jacob, when 
he was poor and had nothing to offer, vowed to give the 
tenth part of whatever God might bless him with, to the 
same purpose **. Both then, and afterwards when he re- 
turned rich, he offered up a sacrificial gift ; he poured 
oil on his altar: and the last time he also brought a 
drink offering*^. 

The only difference which the Laws of Moses produced 
in these gifts, was to make some of them no longer free 
will offerings, but regularly appointed payments for the 
service of religion. Up to the date of the Exodus, aQ 
unbloody sacrifices were probably made, not in obedience 
to an express law, but as marks of the worshiper's piety, 
in positions of great good fortune, or as vows during 

* Gen. xiv. 20. *> Gen. xxviii. 22. 

^ Gen. xxviii. 18 and xxxv. 14. 
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adversity. But when the service of Jehovah was legally 
enforced, it became necessary to obhge the people to 
support it. Many of the previously existing sacrificial 
gifts became now a kind of tax; while others were 
added, proper to the new phase of reUgion, and the con- 
secrated ministry of it. The tithes were paid to support 
the tribe of Levi ; and the Lord claimed the first bom of 
beasts and the first fruits of the earth *. 

• The meat offerings, consisting, not of fiesh (as the 
modem unlearned Enghsh reader might suppose from 
the translation), but of flour and oil and frankincense; 
and the drink offerings of wine ^ ; were most probably 
of the nature of sacrificial gifts, although they usually 
accompanied other sacrifices, some portion being presented 
to God, and the greater part being for the food of the 
priests ^. 

Of the same nature were those portions of other sacri- 
fices allotted to the priests, which are called wave and 
heave offerings. The distinction between these is so 
subtle as to escape our observation. But they were 
evidently sacrificial gifts, which were sometimes merely 
lifted up, and therefore said to be heaved ^ and, at other 
times, waved to and fro. The names were occasionally 
applied to the priest's portion of the peace offerings'^; 
sometimes to an offering of gratitude*; and in one 
instance only (I beheve) to the blood trespass offering 

• Lev. xxTii. 26-34. 

» Lev. vi. 14-18, xxiii. 13. Numb. xv. 1-7. «^ Lev. vi. 16. 

^ Exod. xxix. 24, 27. Lev. vii. 14, viii. 29. Numb. vi. 20. 

• Numb. XV. 19, xviii. 24, 28, &c. 
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for t\\v leper*; which was said to l>e waved, because 
presented in form to the Ix)rd. 

lliere were, of course, other sacrificial gifts, such as 
pious men would make from time to time, for the suppoit 
of the religious ministry ; a good example of which occuis 
in the previously (juoted seventh chapter of Numbers. 

But it ought to be especially noticed that all these 
were luibloody ; that is, there was no blood required to 
be shed, in order to make them. For although in some 
cases, as in the presentation of the wave breast and the 
heave shoulder, a previous slaughter is necessarily impUed; 
yet it was not the slaughter, but the presentation, which 
constituted this kind of sacrifice. So also in the gift of 
whole animals for the support of the priests ; the killisg 
of the animal had nothing to do with the offering; 
because, when an animal unfit for food was brought, it 
was not killed at all ; but money was given instead^. 

These sacrificial gifts were, vi their nature^ such as men 
are at all times bound to offer, from their own notions 
of right and wrong. Of course it does not follow that 
we are required to offer a heave shoulder, or pay tithes, 
merely because such offerings were made in the service 
of Israel ; but if this kind of offering arose from men's 
natural religion, and if God confirmed it by enforcing some 
of them in the Mosaic revelation, it is quite clear that 
the obligation to make some such offerings is as strong 
now as ever it was. And so all men regard it. Christian 
sects differ as to how religion is to be supported; but 
they are agreed that gifts of some kind are to be offered 



* Lev. xiv. 12. 



^ Lev. xxvii. 27. 
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to God's service. A religious man, in making these 
sacrifices, thinks that his service is acceptable to the 
Lord; and Christians, in their alms, do not give them 
so much to the poor, as to their Master, who has declared 
that in this manner He now will receive gifts. So that, 
although in a complicated and exact religious system, 
like the Mosaic, there were many particular modes of 
paying sacrificial gifts, peculiar to Israel, and which lasted 
only as long as Israel's religious service did ; yet no one 
can doubt that men, both before the pitching of the 
Tabernacle, and since the destruction of the Temple, are 
not freed from this one kind of sacrifice. There is reason 
in it, apart from any positive command. It belongs 
properly to natural religion. 

But for bloody sacrifices there is no such reason. 
"Who would say that men would make such sacrifices, upon 
a natural conviction that they were pleasing to God ? Na- 
tural considerations would rather show us that God would 
be displeased. And moreover, on the supposition that 
animal sacrifice is as much a part of natural religion as 
an unblooidy oflFering, " why do we not now offer up a 
bullock, a sheep, or a pigeon, as a thank offering after any 
remarkable deliverance, or as an evidence of our appre- 
hensions of the demerit of sin ? The true reason is be- 
cause we cannot know that God will accept such will- 
worship, and so conclude that we should herein worship 
God in vain*." We do not continue animal sacrifices, 
because there is no reason in the thing itself ; and because 
God's providence has so ordered events, that obedience 

■ See Faber's Origin of Expiatory Sacrifice, sect. iii. chap. 4. 
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to the only positive injunctions he left for the offering of 
blood, is now simply impossible. If, however, all sacri- 
fice rested upon the same grounds, we should have no 
more right to discontinue the Zebach than the Mincka, 
There could have been no more reason to make Noah's 
Holocaust a sweet savour to the Lord, than to make ani- 
mal sacrifices by us also well pleasing. If there were 
reason with the ante-Levitical men, for making sndi 
offerings, before any revealed command to that effect; 
there is exactly the same reason with us, the post-Leviti- 
cal, who have had no command to the contrary. Some 
advocates indeed for the human and natural origin of aU 
sacrifice, get rid of this difficulty by saying that sacrifioe 
was annulled by the Gospel'. But the fact is, the Gospd 
in no passage says a single word about the annulling d 
any sacrifice. We are quite sure that Jesus never left 
any command to discontinue sacrifices, because the Jewish 
Christians continued them for forty years after his death. 
I do not now mean to say that the Zebach, or animal ssr 
orifice, was of any use during that period ; but the fiict 
that the Apostles, and even Paul**, sanctioned such offer- 
ings, is proof sufficient, not only that no express conunand 
was left for their discontinuance, but that the reason for 
their ceasing was so impalpable, that most probably if 
the destruction of the Temple had not taken place^ they 

» Beausobre, Introd. page 107. 

^ In Acts xxi. 18-26. Paul, suspected of despising Moses, is 
counselled by his brother Apostles to show that the suspicioii was 
unfounded, bj providing for the Nazarites the ofPerings requisite for 
purification. Among these were holocausts and sin offerings (Nnmb. 
vi. 14). 
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would have continued. And thus, if animal sacrifices 
vrere originally independent of the Jewish polity, or of 
the crucifixion, we should really be very deficient in our 
religious worship without them. But if, as I hope to 
prove, all animal sacrifices were enjoined for particular 
purposes, and those purposes ceased at the crucifixion, 
then the value of them ceased also. And here, as in 
other like instances, man did not atfivBt perceive their 
termination; because God did not command that they 
should cease. He had so arranged that they should 
only be offered in the Temple: — ^he allowed the offer- 
ing of them to become impossible, by destroying that 
Temple. 

II. With regard to the animal sacrifices, in which the 
spilling of blood constituted the sacrifice itself; I am 
amazed that so many Christian writers have not perceived 
the very essential difference between the whole burnt 
offering, and the others ; a difference so important, that 
it affects the whole meaning of the Mosaic Institutes. 
I shall defer what I have to say on the subject of burnt 
offerings, tiQ I come to speak of the faith of Israel which 
was independent of Israel's covenant; and which, I 
Tiope to show, was most intimately connected with the 
Holocausts. In anticipation of what I shall then adduce, 
let me assume at present, that these Holocausts were well 
known before Israel became a peculiar people ; and that, 
at all times, there was nothing to prevent non-Israehtes 
firom making them. Therefore it will be at once evident 
that whole burnt offerings were not in any way connected 
with the Old Covenant ; and do not concern our present 
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argument, which is treating of The( Federal Institu- 
tions*. 

III. But the peace oflPerings, and sin offerings, were 
so evidently Covenant sacrifices, that not only were they 
confined to those in the Old Covenant, but they were 
never heard of before that covenant ; and their very naiwrt 
prevented any but Israelites from offering them. And, 
while I avail myself of the arguments of such men as 
Mede and Cudworth, to prove that these, the peace and 
sin offerings, were/?flfera/ sacrifices, I must also beg the 
reader's attention to the fact that none of these arguments 
can apply to the whole biunt offerings, as the advocates 
of the federal nature of all sacrifices would have us 
believe. 

On the other hand, while I hope to point out how very 
wrong such writers as Outram and Magee have been, to 
apply their arguments for the Christian meaning of the 
Holocaust to all bloody sacrifices^, I trust that I may not 
be considered as proving the merely federal nature of any 
but the sin and peace offerings. 

* I hope it will be clearly understood that at present these nxe as- 
sumptions. The proofs will be found in Chap. V. 

^ Even Outram, although unquestionably the most satisfiictoiy 
writer on this subject, in his haste to prove a deeper meaning than a 
merely Levitical one, in animal sacrifices, has allowed himself to make 
the completely erroneous statement that peace offerings were in use 
before the Law of Moses (De Sacrificiis, Disc. 1. chap. 10). He ap- 
peals to Exod. X. 25 and xviii. 12, as proof of his assertion. Bu^ 
when we look to those passages, we find that Moses asks Pharaoh for 
zebachim ve oloth, victims and holocausts ; and that Jethro took 
olah, u zebachim, a holocaust, and victims. But not a word about 
peace offerings, according to the word which is constantly used for 
this sacrifice; not zebachim alone, but zebachim-shelamim, victims 
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In conteiiding, as I have done, that men, without a 
revelation, could never perceive that the spilling of blood 
would be acceptable to the Supreme Being, and, therefore, 
in contending against the human origin of animal sacrifice, 
I vrould not needlessly bring myself into collision with 
those who think that the Levitical Institutions were, many 
of them, older customs now made sacred by Jehovah's 
adoption of them. Indeed such opinions have, it must 
be owned, a very great weight of probability on their 
side. But then, whereas they have no reference to the 
Holocaust, which was altogether non-Levitical ; — so also, 
if some human institution was taken and applied to the 
Jewish religion, with Jehovah's authority stamped upon 
it, this only shows that the institution was now to be used 
for Jehovah, with a similar meaning to what it had pre- 
viously borne for other services. If a sacrifice, regarded 
in the light of a covenant feast, grounded upon the cus- 
tom of human covenants, appears in the Levitical worship ; 
this, so far from proving that a covenant feast with Je- 
hovah was of human contrivance, only estabUshes that 
some kind of covenant was appointed with Jehovah ; that 
is, that some revelation was made. 

There seems to have been a constant custom among 
men, to hold feasts together, whenever they made any 
compact or covenant. It is not unHkely that the custom 
has been founded upon the natural reason of the thing ; 

of peace, i.e. peace offerings. (See Exod. xxiv. 5, xxsdi. 6. Lev. iii. 
1, &c.) It is to a fact, which every one may verify with a Hebrew 
Concordance, that I appeal, when I say that the zehachimshelamim 
are never mentioned before Exod. xxiv. 5 ; when the Old Covenant 
had just been established. 
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inasmuch as something of the same kind may be traced 
in the national usages of all countries. We know that 
in the East, where primitive usages are often stereotyped, 
a bond of friendship is always established between any 
persons who may have eaten together. There seems to 
be some doubt whether the slaying of an animal was, 
in its origin, merely the necessary and natural intro- 
duction to the covenant feast, or was designed as a 
lively representation of God's anger against him who 
should hereafter break the covenant. But although, in 
later heathen times, the killing of the animal was pro- 
fessedly with the latter intention only* ; yet it is possible 
that this may have been only a degeneracy from the an- 
cient usage of slaying in order to eat ; since, in the book 
of Genesis, the idea of eating together is evidently made 
more prominent than the idea of slaying. But whether, 

■ We find in Livy the very form of words used in establishing a 
foedu8 between two nations, by slaying an animal : " Per quern popn- 
lum fiat, quominus legibus dictis stetur, ut eum ita Jupiter feriat, 
quemadmodum a fecialibus porous feriatur." (Lib. ix. cap. 1 .) 

It must be owned that the two ideas of eating and of killing both 
seem so necessary, that there is some doubt whether the Hebrew word 
for covenant (Berith) is derived from a root signifying to cut tlovm, 
or from one actually signifying to eat. See BuxtorTs and Gesenius's 
Lexicons. Mede's Works, book ii. chap. 7. Cudworth on the Lord's 
Supper, chap. 6. 

The idea, of striking being necessary to a covenant, has passed into 
other languages. In Greek there is the common expression opxia 
T€fiv€iv. In Latin we have ictum /oedus erat ; and again, /loedus 
/erire (Livy, lib. i. cap. 32, and Ub. ix. cap. 1). Singularly enough, 
there is the English colloquial phrase, to strike a bargain. 

On this subject see Mede, book ii. chap. 7. Cudworth on the 
Lord's Supper, chap. 6. Lowman on the Hebrew Ritual, Part ii. 
chap. 2. 
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in more modem times, we view both ideas together, or 
only one, as fonning the essential part of a covenant ; we 
may suppose that at all ancient covenant feasts, there was 
an animal slain /or the purpose of being eaten ; and we 
make this supposition, because that seems to have been 
the mode of conducting treaties in patriarchal times. 

Abraham's design in setting the seven ewe lambs by 
themselves, when he made a covenant with Abimelech, 
is not very clearly expressed. But it had, most probably, 
a reference to the custom we have been speaking of *. 

When the Lord Grod himself made a covenant with 
Abram, we find that the patriarch provided a feast for 
Him, and arranged on his altar the divided victims, be- 
tween which a flame, the symbol of Divinity, passed, in 
order to denote that God accepted His portion of the sa- 
cred feast, and consequently made the compact sure^. 

When Abraham's servant went to engage Rebekah for 
his master's son, he refused to eat with Laban and 
Bethuel, until they had agreed to the business he came 
to transact"". 

At the covenant made between Isaac and Abimelech, 
" he made them a feast, and they did eat and drink '^." 

There seems to be some allusion to a covenant feast in 
the meat of which Isaac partook, before he conveyed the 
inherited blessing to his son*. 

When Laban and Jacob parted, they made a covenant 

• Gen. xxi. 22-32. 

^ Gen. XV. 9-18. Compare Jerem. xxxiv. 18, 19. 

« Gen. xxiv. 33-54. ^ Gen. xxvi. 28-31. 

• Gen. xxvii. 
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together ; and, at the making of the covenant, they build- 
ed an altar, and did eat upon the altar*. 

In these cases there was a feast at a covenant, whether 
between God and man, or between two men : and there- 
fore there is nothing surprising that when The Old Cooe- 
nant was made between Jehovah and Israel, there should 
also have been established a covenant feast, known by the 
name of peace offering ; at which God was supposed to 
give the feast, and was therefore the convivator\ while 
the Israelite, who eat with Him, was the conviva. 

That the peace offering was a federal feast, will be 
evident from considering the particular circumstances of 
this sacrifice. 

1 . It was brought to the entrance of the priest's court, 
and there killed, by the offerer himself, who was thus re- 
presented as offering the sacrifice in person^. 

2. God's portion was offered, not within the sanctuary 
where the people could not have witnessed, but on the 
altar of unhewn stone, which stood outside, and which 
the offerer could see^ 

3. God took for his portion, the blood, the fat, and the 
inwards ; the two latter were burnt upon the external 
altar ; and the blood was sprinkled upon the same**. 

4. The offerer was himself to eat all the rest, (except the 
wave-shoulder and the heave-breast, which became the 
fee of the officiating priest,) and it was all to be consumed 
within a limited time*. 

• Gen. xxxi. 44-46. ^ Lev. iii. 8, 13; vii. 29, 30. 

^ Exod. XX. 24 ; Lev. vi. 12. 

^ Lev. iii. 13-16; vii. 22-31. * Lev. y\\, passim. 
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5. No unclean person, or any who had forfeited his 
Israelitish privileges, could partake of it*. 

6. No person uncircumcised, and not in The Covenant, 
could, under any circumstances whatever, eat of a peace 
offering; because none such could come to the door of 
the tabernacle, or to the entrance of the priest's court^. 

These circumstances distinguish the peace offerings 
from all others ; in no other sacrifices did the worshiper 
eat a part. They alone represented the federal feast. 
But there is one additional circumstance, which also very 
remarkably separates the peace offerings from either the 
Holocaust or the offering for sin ; viz. — 

7. Whenever the peace offering was made along with 
other sacrifices, it was invariably the last^ There does 
not seem to be a single exception to this rule ; and the 

» Lev. vii. 19-21. 

^ Exod. xii. 48. Compare Ezek. xliv. 7. with Acts xxi. 28. 

^ This circumstance is so important, that I shall suhjoin those 
passages where the peace offering is mentioned as being actually 
made. 

At the consecration of the priests (Exod. xxix. 1-32), the order 
observed was : the sin, the burnt, and the peace offering. 

The same order was observed in the description given of the sa- 
crifices made by Aaron for himself and the people (Lev. ix.). 

At the feast of Pentecost were offered : first, the gifts ; secondly, 
the burnt offering ; thirdly, the sin offering ; and lastly, the peace 
offering (Lev. xxiii. 17-19). 

The same at the sacrifices made by the princes of the twelve tribes 
(Numb. vii.). 

The same, with the exception of the gifts, at the purification of the 
Nazarite (Numb. vi. 14-17). 

At the restoration of religion by Hezekiah, the people were not al- 
lowed to partake of the peace offering until they were sanctified 
(2 Chron. xxix.). 

In the same way Ezekiel describes the ordinances of the altar as 

£ 
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interpretation of it is manifest : that, whereas the other 
sacriticcs were n^q\iircd to cleanse or consecrate the wor- 
shiper, to make him fit for communion with God, the 
peace offering represent^^d him as actually in communion ; 
and therefore could only be made after the others. 

If to these particulars we join the facts, that the peace 
offering was never heard of until the people had agreed 
to the Covenant ; and the blood of the peace offering is 
especially called the blood of the Covenant ; we shall not 
hesitate to pronounce that the offering up of this one fa'nd 
of sacrifice typified, or represented, the existence of The 
Covenant between Jehovah and the worshiper, by the 
lively and well-known act oi feasting in company^. 

But there is another remark concerning individual peace 

not allowing the peace offering to be made until eYerjthing was pn- 
rified (Ezek. xliii. 18-27). 

These, I believe, are the only places where there is mention of the 
peace offerings being actually made ; but even when a list of sacrifices 
is given, the peace offering always comes last. See in addition to 
the above passages, Exod. xx. 24, xxxii. 6; Lev. vi. 12, yii. 37; 
Numb. X. 10, &c. 

* The Jews, even in our Saviour's time, were accustomed to cmi- 
nect together, the offering of a sacrifice, and the eating of flesh ; u 
appears from the argument made use of by St. Paul, in order to keep 
the Corinthians from eating idol-offered meats, because they which 
eat of the sacrifices are partakers of the altar (1 Cor. x. 18). 

The more strict, indeed, considered that it vnA not lawful to eat 
flesh at all, unless it were eaten in commimion with Grod. ''When 
the temple was destroyed the second time, the Pharisees were greatly 
multiplied in Israel, who taught that it was not lawful to eat flesh, nor 
to drink wine. R. Joshua applied himself to them, and said. My sonfl^ 
why do you not eat flesh, nor drink any wine ? They say unto hnn, 
Shall we eat flesh, that were wont to offer it upon the altar, and 
that altar is now broken down ? Shall we drink wine, that were wont 
to pour it upon the altar, which altar is now gone ? " (Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb. in Act. xv. 20.) 
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o£ferings, which is of the greatest consequence, though not 
usually insisted on ; and that is, that these peace offer- 
ings did not represent the ordinary worship of Israel ; 
because they were never made (at least so far as positive 
evidence goes) except after a previous loss of Israehtish 
privilege. This individual peace offering was therefore 
extraordinary-, denoting a restoration of the worshiper 
to his state in Israel, which, in that particular instance, 
he happened to have forfeited. 

In the reUgious service which was made at stated sea- 
sons, it was the nation collectively that worshiped ; be- 
cause the Covenant, which the peace offering denoted, 
was not with any particular individual, but with the na- 
tion of which he was a part. 

Three times in the year was the properly laraelitish 
worship offered up, by the assembling together of the 
united people to eat solemnly with Jehovah. On the 
three occasions of the Passover, the Pentecost, and the 
Tabernacles, the nation made the peace offerings; or 
celebrated the Old Covenant. And so decided was the 
relation which all these communion feasts had to the na- 
tional tenure of the land, that they were always accom- 
panied by gifts of the seasonable produce of it ; a kind 
of fee paid to the Feudal Lord, under whom the posses- 
sion was held*. 

• Lev. xxiii. 9-20. Exod. xxiii. 14-19. The bringing of the first- 
fruits was for the purpose of acknowledging the original freedom of 
the gift made by God to their ancestors. The offerer confessed, "A 
Syrian ready to perish was my jGather, and he went down into Egypt, 
and sojourned there with a few, and became there a nation, great, 
mighty, and populous And the Lord brought us forth out 

E 2 
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There was but one day in the whole year, the tenth 
day of Tisri, or the fast of expiation, when the whole peo- 
ple p\iblicly and formally mourned their unworthiness; 
that they were considered out of communion with God. 
On that day, no peace oflPering was made. It was a day 
of affliction. The people were not permitted to rejoice 
before the Lord, or to eat with Him*. 

Before we leave the peace offerings, it may be useftil 
to set down the distinguishing particulars of the Paschal 
feast, that its exact similarity to an individual peace oflfer- 
ing may be evident ; with the single exception, that the 
one was personal, the other national. 

The Paschal lamb (that is, such parts as were burned) 
was offered on the external altar. It was also brought 
to the door of the tabernacle, and there killed by the 
offerer himself^. 

The portions which God took were the blood, the fet, 
and the inwards ^ 

The offerer eat all the rest with his friends. There 
was no part reserved for the priest, as in any personal 
peace offering, because the priest had a Paschal feast of 
his own, being one of the worshipers'^. 

of Egypt with a mighty hand and he hath brought us into 

this place, and hath given us this land, even a land that floweth w&i 
milk and honey. And now, behold, I have brought the firstfruits of 
the land, "which thou, O Lord, hast given me." Deut. xxvi. 5-10. 
On this subject see Outram on Sacrifices, Disc. i. chap. 8. 

• Numb. xxix. 7-11. Lev. xxiii. 26-32 ; and the whole of Ler. 
chap. xvi. 

^ Deut. xvi; 2-6. 2 Chron. xxx. 17. 
« 2 Chron. xxxv. 11-14. 

* Deut. xvi. 7. 
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No unclean or uncircumcised person could partake 
of if. 

IV. We have seen that no unclean person was per- 
mitted to partake of a peace oflPering. And, in anticipa- 
tion of Chap. III., we must explain that by uncleanness, 
we mean, in general, something which put the Israehte 
out of communion with Jehovah, and, for the time, made 
him forfeit his privileges. Whenever it happened that 
this uncleanness was removed, or the privileges restored ; 
before the person was readmitted to communion, another 
sacrifice was appointed, which should represent in an in- 
telligible manner the worshiper excluded from a covenant 
feast, and at the same time should reinstate him in his 
privileges. This will be evident, if we consider the di- 
stinguishing characteristics of this kind of sacrifice, called 
The Sin Offering, or Chattah, 

1 . The animal was slain in the same place, and by the 
same person, as in the peace offering ; namely at the door 
of the tabernacle, by the offerer himself^. 

2. The Lord took the same portions as in the peace 
offerings ; the blood, the fat, and the inwards. The lat- 
ter were burnt as before ; some of the blood was poured 
into the horns of the external altar ; the rest was poured 
round it^ 

3. The portion of the sacrifice that wotdd have been 
eaten by the offerer himself in the peace offering, was, 

* Exod. xii. 48. Numb. ix. 6-8. Josh. v. 8-10. See the Trea- 
tise of Maimonides de Sacrificio Paschali, translated into Latin by 
L. De Compiegne de Veil. London, 1683. 

^ Lev. iv. 22-30. 

c Lev. iv. 25, 26, 34, 35. See Mede and Cudworth as above. 
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in the sin offering, to be eaten by the officiating priest, 
not anywhere (as the wave and heave offerings), but wi& 
the Lord, in the holy place: none of it was carried 
away*. 

4. When the sin offering was for the anointed (that 
is, the high) priest, or for the whole congregation, the 
part usually eaten, was not, in this case, eaten at all ; nor 
yet offered in sacrifice. It was carried autstele the camp, 
and there destroyed**. 

5. In this latter case, the offering of God's poitioD 
was made with greater solemnity. Some of the blood wm 
taken within the sanctuary, and sprinkled seven times 
before the dividing vail, and put into the horns of the 
inner altar*. 

These particulars show clearly enough, that the sin 
offering for individuals did not differ from the peace offer- 
ing, except in the very striking respect, of the offerer 
being exhibited as shut out from the federal feast ; and 
in the solemn placing of some of the blood upon the ex- 
ternal altar, by which the reinstatement of privilege was 
probably signified. There is no hint dropped of any 
atonement for moral guilt ; the Israehte was only restored 
to his IsraeUtish station. 

In the offering for the whole congregation, i. e. for the 

" Ley. vi. 26, x. 1 7. It is quite eyident that the sin offering spoken 
of in the latter passage was not for the whole congregation ; because 
Aaron's fault was in burning instead of eating it : and it was espedaQy 
enjoined that for the whole congregation it should be burned (Ley. 
iv. 21). Compare Lev. iv. 16, 17. and Exod. xxx. 10. with Lev. Ti. 
30. Magee h£s greatly confused this point. Note 42. p. 287. 

^ Exod. xxix. 14. Lev. iv. 11, 12, 21 ; vi. 30. 

*^ Exod. xxx. 10. Lev. iv. 6, 7, 16-18. 
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whole nation ; or for the high priest, who represented the 
whole nation, being the mediator between Jehovah and 
Israel ; not only was there nothing eaten, but there was 
added the solemnity of sprinkling the blood before the 
vail. 

There is also a similar remark to make here to the one 
before made in respect to the peace offerings ; namely, ' 
an individual sin offering was extraordinary, not the 
usual worship of the people. By which is meant, that 
its only object to an individual was to restore him to his 
covenant privileges, when he had forfeited them for the 
time ; and that it is never mentioned as actually offered 
by an individual, except for recovery from legal unclean- 
nesses, such as at the consecration of the Priests and 
Levites, the purification of the Nazarite, or of the woman 
after child-birth. No instance can be pointed out where 
a sin offering was made for a sin of the affections, or as 
the regularly estabhshed worship of an individual. The 
sin offerings which were established, apart from this ex- 
traordinary service, were made for the entire nation, or 
its representative, and had regard therefore only to such 
sins as a nation can commit. 

Putting all these circumstances together, we conclude 
that the offences for which the sin offering made atone- 
ment were only legal ; they regarded, that is, only the 
infraction of the Old -Covenant. Moral offences were 
never in any case done away by this sacrifice, or were 
even concerned at all with it. And we build this con- 
clusion upon the evident facts, that it regarded only 
Israelites after the flesh ; that it was never heard of be- 
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fore the Israelii ish covenant was established ; that there 
is never any mention made of its being actually offered 
by an individ\ial but for legal sins; and that it oo]^ 
differed from the peace offering in its being eaten by 
proxy. 

Moreover, this conclusion will be placed beyond a 
doubt, if we consider also that the sin offering (Chat- 
tah) is never directly mentioned but once* in those 
parts of the Old Testament which are decidedly non- 
Levitical, in the Book of Job, in the Psalms, and in the 
prophecy of Isaiah. Surely this circumstance, even if it 
stood alone, would strike us as very remarkable, in that 
the only parts of the Old Testament, which are diBCon- 
nected from Levitical rites and ceremonies, and which 
refer therefore to the inward faith of the people, make 
no mention whatever of the sin offering ; and would in- 
duce us to pause before we assented to the aU but uni- 
versal opinion of Christian writers, that the sin offering 
partially atoned for moral guilt. 

It seems probable that a great deal of the misappre- 
hension has arisen from the use of the word atonement 
We are accustomed to use it only for the reconciliation 
effected by Christ's death : but the word, both in English 
and in other languages, signifies any reconciliation'*; 

* This one exception is at Psalm xl. 6, where the Lord is said not 
to require it. There is the same exclusion of all the federal sacri- 
fices from these non-Levitical hooks : the burnt offering, on the con- 
trary, is often mentioned. 

^ At-one-mentf a reconciliation, or bringing to unity. Atone (to 
be at one), Johnson. See also Magee on the Atonement, Notes 28, 
36. 
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and when used for the sin oflPering*, expresses nothing 
more than that, in consequence of this sacrifice, there was 
reconciliation made between God and the worshiper: 
whereas the worshiper, before the sacrifice, was not in 
communion, he was now restored. In the Old Cove- 
nant, the sin offering made atonement by bringing back 
the Israehte to his share in that covenant. In the New, 
the offering of Christ also made atonement, by bringing 
all men to their share of this covenant. But to suppose 
that the two atonements were the same, is not only to 
confound the two covenants together, but to make the 
death of Christ of no avail, if it only effected what was 
effected before. 

Magee, in his work on the Atonement, is of opinion 
that the sin offering was something more than a federal 
sacrifice, in that the blood was sprinkled before the Lord. 
He has, however, forgotten a very important circum- 
stance, namely that this was not done for individual sin 
offerings : only in the sin offering for the high priest, or 
for the entire nation, this more awftd rite was per- 
formed. I would not insist on what occurs at first, that 
this may, after all, have only been the more solemn offer- 
ing of God's portion (the blood) to Him within his own 
proper dwelling ; which could not be made for an ordi- 
nary sin offering, because the individual Israehte could 
not witness what was going on within the sanctuary. 
But, admitting that it implied, not so much the eating 
together, as the taking of life, and that the reconcihation 
was effected by the blood, it is very remarkable that 

» See Lev. iv. 26, 31, 35. 
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this was only the case for the whole nation (or its medi- 
ator). From which the palpable deduction is, that it 
reconciled, not particular individuals, but Israel, to God; 
it had reference to the Israelitish covenant, which had 
nothing to do with the sins of the affections. Even in 
the still more solemn sin offering made on the day of 
expiation, when all idea of eating together seems re- 
moved, and when it ought, perhaps, to be admitted, 
without scruple, that then at any rate the slaughter con- 
stituted the sacrifice ; yet the mere circumstance that it 
was said to atone for all the sins of the nation, is proof 
enough that moral offences were not meant ; for if so, 
subsequent punishment, whether by the hand of God <» 
of the magistrate, would have been a positive injustice. 
What kind of atonement would it have been, if pumsh- 
ment stiU were impending over any of the sins said to 
be atoned for ? 

This atonement was not for any nimiber of individuals, 
but for the nation, in its national capacity ; and the sins 
were therefore only such as a nation could commit ; in 
no case sins of the affections. The truth is apparent, 
from our previous conclusions respecting the Old Cove- 
nant, that the atonement made on the tenth day of Tisri 
had reference only to that covenant; it denoted, by a 
very plain figure, the nation not worthy to be in covenant 
with God, and at the same time restored, because of the 
atonement therein made. 

To confuse the sin offering with the burnt offering, as 
Magee has done, is not only to injure, but to destroy, the 
value of his book ; because, as I have before hinted, the 
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moral atonement by the sin offering would be so far 
from proving the atonement by Christ, that this latter 
would have been quite needless. Nothing more would 
have been now done than the blood of bulls and of goats 
could do quite as well. 

The difficulty also is by no means got rid of, by saying 
(as the Jews do) that the atonement was inefficacious, 
unless accompanied by repentance. To Jews and to 
Christians alike it might be sufficient to reply, that re- 
pentance in no one place of Scripture is mentioned as 
a requisite for the efficacy of the sin offering. In the 
yearly sin offering, wherein alone there seems to be a 
departure from the idea of a federal feast, nothing is 
said about a penitent being reconciled, and an impeni- 
tent being left without reconciUation ; but that the atone- 
ment was for all the sins of all the people*. But let 
me again ask Christians, who beheve that Christ was the 
propitiation for our moral sins, how can they, on their own 
principles, find fault with the Jews for not receiving this 
atonement, if they already had one of as much virtue^ ? 

• Lev. xvi. 30-34. 

^ Let me here remark, that this objection does not apply to the 
burnt ofiPerings. For this simple reason : they are never said to make 
atonement, except indeed in one instance (Lev. i. 4) ; which is how- 
ever so plain an exception to the general rule, that it is usual to take the 
phrase as rather expressive of a wish for reconciliation, than an actual 
atonement (see Patrick's note on the passage). At any rate, no one 
denies that the office of the burnt* offering in general was not to make 
atonement ; and it is never called a propitiatory sacrifice (see Tho- 
luck's Dissertation on the Institution of Sacrifice). Few would be 
disposed to put the Holocausts below the sin offerings ; and yet, if the 
latter made atonement for moral offences, how strange that the former 
could not ! 
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It is unreasonable enough to refer to the Book of Le- 
viticus, where moral guilt is not mentioned, for proof of 
the all but universal dogma that the sin offerings were a 
kind of atonement by instalments ; as though the value 
of one sin offering just lasted out through the year, and 
then, like a lease, required renewal. But I am utterly at 
a loss to comprehend how so many orthodox * English 
commentators can appeal to the tenth chapter of the He- 
brews as proving that the yearly offering gave an imper- 
fect, or partial, or terminable remission for moral guilt. 
I cannot conceive how any one can gather from the ninth 
and tenth chapters anything else than this, that those 
sacrifices were so much inferior to the Great Sacrifice, in 
that they sanctified to the purifying of the flesh ; but that 
Christ's death purged the conscience*. It is especially 
declared that the Law, in its sacrifices, had only a sha- 

* The extraordinary impression upon the minds of commentators, 
that the sin offering was for moral offences, has induced some of them 
to thrust upon the inspired author of the Hebrews, expressions that 
destroy the whole force of his argument. Let the reader look at 
Whitby's unauthorized fiUing-up of what he supposes gaps in the 
beginning of the tenth chapter, and wonder, with me, how he could 
have ventured to bring in that unfortunate word "for ever," where 
the apostle evidently had excluded it. The writer of the Epistle 
says : " It is impossible for the blood of bulls and of goats to take 
away sin." Dr. Whitby says : " It was quite possible to do so for 
one year, but not for ever." 

Dr. Whitby is not alone ; all the usually read commentaries follow 
the same course. I have selected his name only because he is <tf 
great authority. It will be found that all the commentators, perused 
by the unlearned, follow the same fatal error. I call it fatal, because 
it is one of the props of the so-called covenant of works, upon which 
a great deal of the worst theology is made to rest. Of course there 
are divines who take the true view of the matter ; but their opinions 
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dow of good things to come, and not the very image of 
the things* ; which plainly means, that the yearly sacri- 
fice was only suggestive of those future good things; 
that is, of remission of moral guilt ; — it could not do what 
Christ's sacrifice did. But commentators, on the con- 
trary, suppose that the yearly sacrifice was a portion of the 
good things to come, that it partly purged the conscience 
from dead works, that the blood of bulls and of goats 
took away an annual instalment of moral sins. 

It need scarcely be insisted on, that in all these pass- 
ages the author of the Epistle is speaking of the sin 
offerings made on the tenth day of Tisri ; for he only 
mentions bulls and goats, which alone were the animals 
then slain. Singularly enough, he does not allude to 
the burnt offerings at all (except indeed in a quotation 
from the 40th Psalm) ^. The whole of the argument turns 

have never been allowed to influence a great deal of the popular 
theology. 

Michaelis very happily calls the sin oiferings a kind of ecclesiasti- 
cal penance (Laws of Moses, Book v. art. 244). 

Lowman says, " Men were not to be encouraged to believe or hope 
that the blood of bulls or of goats could take away the guilt of sin 
committed against moral laws, or remove the punishment due to 
moral crimes. The ritual served only to purge ritual defilements, 
and expiate ritual transgressions." (Ritual, Part iii. chap. 1.) 

Sykes, heterodox though he sometimes was, has some very valuable 
remarks on this subject in his £ssay on the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, chap. 12. pp. 185 & 189. Milman's History of the Jews 
will be found to be less incorrect than any popular work. 

■ Heb. X. ] . 

** See Heb. x. 8. It may be observed, that there is indeed one 
apparent exception to this assertion that, in the £pistle, the burnt 
offerings are not disadvantageously compared with the offering of 
Christ, as the sin offering is ; — at Heb. vii. 27, the apostle would 
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upon the inferiority of the legal atonement, which took 
away only legal offences ; to the moral atonement, which 
alone expiated moral guilt. Of course, if this is true, 
it would follow, a fortiori^ that no other federal sacrifice 
could be more effective. The burnt offerings, not being 
federal sacrifices, did not belong to the argument at aD. 
The proof from Scripture being insufficient, the advo- 
cates of the moral expiation of the sin offering bring in 
the authority of the Rabbis, to decide a point whereon 
they and Christians are at issue. The Jew, believing 
in the eternal sanctions of the Mosaic law, and being in 
error, precisely because he has confounded moral and 
ritual transgressions together, will of course be led to 
insist upon the atonement effected in the Temple ; since 
it is absolutely essential that he must oppose the bet 

seem to speak of the daily burnt offering ; but the expression ''ofier 
up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the people," Gonfinefl 
it to the sin offering on the fast of expiation, when only this sacoes- 
sive sacrifice took place. The word daily y xaff ^fiipav, is not to be 
taken literally, but means only continually, Stairayr6s (see Thduek 
on the passage). 

Faber has very much confused this point (Origin of Expiatory 
Sacrifice, sect. 4. chap. 5). 

I make but little account of the argument for the moral atonement 
of the sin offering, on the supposition that Cain is said to have been re- 
commended to offer a chattah, so much insisted on by both Magee (The 
Atonement, note 65), and after him by Faber (Origin of Elxpiatoiy 
Sacrifice, sect. 4. chap. 3) ; because, not only is it very doubtfol 
whether the word chattah does in this place mean an offering, since 
it is constantly used for sin alone ; but even if it be certain that t 
sacrifice is meant, it is quite clear, in spite of the name, that it could 
not be the same offering, either in form or design, as the chattah 
of Israel. Admitting therefore all they advance, yet nothing would 
thence follow to establish the moral efficacy of the Levitical sin 
offering. 
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adduced by the Christian Jew who wrote the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, that an atonement for moral guilt was 
wanting. Abarbanel speaks indeed of the burnt oflfer- 
ing (chiefly, if not only) being slain instead of the 
offerer*. But what a singular line of argument to quote 
these Jewish opinions, which were evidently brought 
forward in contradiction to the Christian's behef that 
the blood of bulls and of goats could not take away 
sin! 

Maimonides, the acute Rabbi, who, in his rationale 
of Judaism, has intended to write covertly against the 
Nazarenes, perceived at once the force of the Christian 
retort, that if the Jewish sacrifices took away moral 
guilt, there is nothing that holds their place now, when 
God's providence has rendered the offering of those sa- 
crifices absolutely impossible. His own theory is, that 
the sacrifices were only efficacious when accompanied by 
repentance ; and that now, when there is no sanctuary, 
and no altar, repentance alone is the only expiation^. 
He contends, that he who repents is as though he had 
never sinned; and that his own nation shall at length 
be restored by their repentance only*^. 

Understanding, therefore, what the intention of Mai- 
monides was, namely to declare that no substitution of 
a victim could do away with sin, except in so much as it 
represented the penitence of the worshiper, we shall not 
be surprised that he labours so ingeniously to prove that 
all the sacrifices had no really vicarious nature. At one 

" Exord. (Comment, in Levit. cap. 4. 

^ Canones de Poenitentia, cap. i. ^ Ibid. cap. 7. 
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place he endeavours to establish his point by showing 
that in general the greater the sin was, the viler the 
victim ; therefore, he argues, the victim did not remove 
the sin*. To this purpose also he says, that the great 
sin offering of a bull for the priest, and a goat for the 
congregation, represented the sin of Aaron, who sinned 
by a calf (when he made the molten image), and the sin 
of the fathers of the congregation, by a goat (when they 
dipped Joseph's coat in a kid's blood) ; the design of 
these offerings being, not to clear guilt, but to prevent 
the priest or the congregation from imitating their fathers' 
sins. " When therefore these things were once deeply 
fixed in the breast, they would undoubtedly cause the 
man to take heed to his sins, lest he should offend God, 
and so would have need of a long, daily, and painful ex- 
piation, which perhaps in the whole duration of his lift 
he would never accomplish; and consequently the man 
will strive to flee from and shun the beginning and 
causes of sin^" 

He probably intends, in this passage, that unless the 
man, by considering the penance which Aaron and the 
congregation were obliged to perform, avoided the like 
sins, he might also have a similar penance to undei^, 
long and troublesome as theirs. 

Further on, as the very climax of his argument, that 
no sacrifices could properly do away with sin, he refers 
to the scape-goat, which, although said to make expia- 
tion for the greatest sins, was yet not sacrificed at all, 
but only sent away : " For no one doubts that sins cannot 

■ Moreh Nevochim, Pars iii. cap. 46. p. 486. *> Ibid. p. 487. 
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at all be such burdens as to be capable of being trans- 
ferred from the shoulders of any one man to those of 
another. But those actions (connected with the scape- 
goat) were all figurative, in order to strike terror into 
men's minds, and by this means to bring about their 
conversion. (We are taught by this figure) that we are 
free from all our transgressions, we have cast them behind 
our back, and sent them away to the extremity of the 
earth*." 

Now these arguments of the learned Jew are erroneous, 
for the simple reason before stated : — the Books of Moses 
do not say one word about repentance being required 
for the validity of a sacrifice. But what shall we say to 
those authors who quote Maimonides as coinciding with 
them, that the victim in the sacrifices was intended to 
suffer the punishment due to the worshiper, or that the 
sacrifice could do away with moral sin ? when the whole 
force of his arguments (anti-christian as they are) goes 
to establish the doctrine that the sinner's amended life 
was then, as now, the only true expiation^. 

* Moreh Nevochim, Pars iii. cap. 46. p. 489. 

* Magee on the Atonement, Note 33. Allen's Modern Judaism, 
chap. vii. 

The fault of Magee, who professes to quote Maimonides, is inex- 
cusable . He may perhaps have been misled by the Jew's use of the 
ambiguous word vicarious. It is quite evident from the above pass- 
ages that he did not mean that the sacrifices were vicarious by the 
victim's death doing away with the sin, but by their bringing forcibly 
before the offender's mind that unless he repented he should also 
suffer pain. 

Magee seems to have been qiute aware of this lower sense of the 
word vicarious ; but he does not detect any but the higher sense in 
Maimonides. 
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If, then, I have succeeded in convincing the reader that 
the sin and peace oflFerings were unconnected with moral 
offences, it will follow, from what we have seen in the 
course of this chapter, that whenever an individual Is- 
raehte lost his privileges, and could be restored to them, 
the restoration was signified by the sin offering; and 
that by the great sin offering on the day of atonement, 
was declared the general unworthiness of Israel to be 
in covenant with Jehovah. 

Before the sin offering was made, the Israelite of course 
had no share in the Covenant ; he was as though he had 
not been circumcised. The expression made use of to 
signify this state of excommunication, is the being cut off 
from the people y or from the congregatioriy or from Israel \ 
the same for an uncircumcised person as for him who 
transgressed such ritual commandments as eating lea- 
vened bread during the passover, or compounding an 
oil like the sacred oil", &c. 

In some of these cases, as, for instance, when the king 
Uzziah, a perpetual leper, was cut off from the house of 
the Lord^, it is clear that nothing else is meant than 
that he was out of communion with Israel. In other 
cases, where there was a wilful disobedience, additional 
punishment was threatened. For all sins of ignorance, 
and perhaps for minor rittial offences of the will, the 
sin offering made atonement : but for all sins of pre- 
sumption, sins with a high hand, no atonement by the 
sin offering could be made ; these offences remained un- 

* See Gren. xvii. 14. Exod. xii. 15, 19 ; xxx. 33, 38, &c. 
^ Compare 2 Chron. xxvi. 21 with Lev. xiii. 46. 
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atoned for ; or, in the language of the Lawgiver, " such 
a person shall be utterly cut off; his iniquity shall be 
upon him* /' his iniquity is not expiated ; it is still ob- 
noxious to punishment. 

In some instances this impending pimishment was 
executed by the magistrate, if the offence were of a 
nature to be cognizable at the civil tribunal; — ^as the 
sabbath-breaker was not only cut off^ but he was also to 
be executed ; that is, for such an offence not only was 
there no atonement made by the sin offering, but besides^ 
the offender was to be put to death ^. 

■ Numb. XV. 30, 31. 

^ Compare Exod. xxxi. 14, 15, with Nomb. xv. 32-36. On the 
meaning of the expression '* cut off,'' see Patrick's Note on Gren. 
xvii. 14. Wells on Exod. xii. 19. See also Michaelis' Laws oi 
Moses ; and Warburton, Div. Leg. 

I shall hereafter have to recur to this pecuhar expression, in the 
proof of the implication of a ftiture life in the Books of Moses, when 
I shall show how impossible it is to give any other meaning to it. 



Postscript. 

As my object, in the foregoing chapter, is not an explanation 
of all the Levitical Ritual, but only of those sacrifices which refer 
to the Israelitish Covenant, I have refrained from entering on 
any subjects foreign to our purpose, because I wish not only to 
preserve the unity of the book, but also to avoid the proposing of 
theories which must rest mainly on conjecture. 

I have not, therefore, said anything about the trespass offer* 
ing, because it does not seem possible to decide on the distinction 
between it and the ordinary sin offering. Some understand that 
the trespass offering was for lesser, the sin offering for greater, 
transgressions. Others conceive that the sin offering was for 



c\ 
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sins of ignorance, which are afterwards discovered; the trespass 
offering for those where there is a doubt whether any offence at 
all has been committed. Joseph Mede (Book i. Discourse 49) 
shrewdly conjectures that they were both for external offences 
(as distinguished from sins of the affections) ; but that the sin 
offering had reference to the first table, the trespass offering to the 
second : (see also Abarbanelis Exord. Comment, in Leviticum, 
cap. 4; and Outram de Sacrificiis, Disc. i. chap. 13). There is 
very little ground however for any of these opinions. Indeed, 
from the circumstance of both kinds being sometimes offered 
together (Lev. xiv. 12, 19; Numb. vi. 11, 12), it is certain that 
they were not always for different offences, but for the same, 
regarded in two different lights. All that we can determine with 
any degree of assurance is, that the sin offering was the generic 
term for all sacrifices made for external, ritual offences; but 
that for some legal sins the offering required a slight variatioD, 
and was then called a trespass offering. 

I have also omitted any account of the two birds killed for 
the cleansing of leprosy (Lev. xiv. 4-7) ; the heifer slain for the 
expiation of an uncertain murder (Deut. xxi. 1-9) ; and the red 
heifer, which was burnt without the camp, and whose ashes were 
mixed with the water of separation (Numb. xix.). For these 
ceremonies do not seem to have been considered as sacrifices at 
all : they are not called Corbanim in the Scriptures ; and, at any 
rate, they were not made in the tabernacle of Israel, and were 
therefore not federal rites. 

The striking account of the mode of deahng with the second 
goat in the sin offering for the people (Lev. xvi.) has been in- 
geniously, but I must think erroneously, made to mean a send^ 
ing of the goat into the wilderness to the evil daemon Azazel. 
This notion seems to have been the production of Origen^s fer- 
tile imagination. Dr. Spencer revived it; and Hengstenberg 
has given his great name in support of the fancy. 

The reasons given for this interpretation are : 

(I.) The strict antithesis of the sentence; one lot to Jehovah, 
and the other to Azazel. Therefore, it is argued, the second 
goat stood in exactly the same relation to Azazel, as the first did 
to Jehovah. 
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(2.) To understand what Azazel means^ which nowhere else 
occurs in the Bible, we must have recourse to the cognate lan- 
guages, where a similar word signifies Satan. 

(3.) The word Azazel cannot, it is said, signify o 'x^Cfiapo^ 
airoTTOfiiraio^y ^ scape-goat,* or ^ goat allowed to escape ;' because 
the Hebrew word dz means a she-goat ; and in this place, a he- 
goat is especially mentioned. 

(4.) There is some similarity supposed to exist between this 
oflFering and the Egyptian propitiation of Typhon : (see Hengsten- 
berg^s Egypt and the Books of Moses, on Azazel ; Christology, 
chap. 2; and Commentary on the Psalms, Appendix 7). 

This fourth ground is mere conjecture, and, by itself, of no value; 
if it proves anything at all, it proves more than Hengstenberg 
intends ; for, although he is careful to say that no propitiation 
of Satan can be meant, — as indeed the whole spirit of the Penta- 
teuch, and especially an express law, immediately following this 
account (Lev. xvii. 7), are palpably opposed to such a notion, — 
yet, if such an offering were not intended, where is the connection 
between it and the sacrifice to Typhon ? 

I am not sufficient Hebraist to determine the third ground, 
from the gender of the word ; yet the learned German has for- 
gotten that this very word dz is used elsewhere for the goat of the 
sin offering (Numb. xv. 27), and why should it not therefore be 
used here also for a goat ? Indeed the expression. The He-goats 
of the izzim (pi. of dz) (Lev. xvi. 5 ; Ezra vi. 1 7), would seem to 
make this word not solely feminine, but a noun of species, in- 
cluding both males and females. It is somewhat remarkable that 
this word, although feminine, is one of those inflected in the 
plural, and with the postfixes, as if they were masculine. 

That a word like Azazel, afterwards, in the other Semitic lan- 
guages, should denote Satan, is nothing remarkable, since the 
etymology of the word {semotus, abscissus) would apply equally 
well to the scape-goat and to the Spirit of Evil. We ought not 
to wonder that because the goat was rejected, its name should 
be so similar to a subsequent name of Satan, derived from the 
same root ; but it would by no means follow that the Azazel in 
the one case would be the Azazel in the other. And indeed, as 
most persons do not fail to remark, there is nothing in the con- 
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text to lead to the meaning of Satan — everything to lead to that 
of goat. If Azazel means the Devil, the passage is singidar; 
nothing else is like it in the whole of the Books of Moses ; which 
not only expressly discountenance daemon-worship, but seem to 
have been purposely reserved on the existence of any evil spirit 
at all. 

The strongest ground is that derived from the antithetical 
structure of the sentence. But, not to insist upon the unfairness 
of pressing grammatical strictness, in opposition to the evident 
design of the writer, — particularly in the Hebrew, where one pre- 
position has to do the duty of a dozen in the Greek, — ^yet, if this 
strict antithesis is to be maintained, we must*read, one lot to he 
offered in sacrifice to Jehovah, and the other to be offered in sacn- 
fice to Azazel ; an interpretation from which Hengstenberg would 
shrink. For not only would it be adverse to the Mosaic Law; 
but the fact is, this second goat was not sacrificed at all ; — ^it was 
let loose, an action the very reverse of all we understand about 
sacrifices. And if we read, as Hengstenberg would propose, one 
lot to he offered in sacrifice to Jehovah, and the other to be sent 
to the Devil, all argument from strict antithesis is at end. The 
interpretation adopted by the Septuagint, and most versions, 
one lot to he the goat that is to he offered to Jehovah, the other to 
he the goat that is to he called Azazel, is quite as antithetical. 

On the whole, in spite of Hengstenberg^s great authority, there 
is not sufficient reason to depart from the usual sense. The 
Azazel was a technical word, only applied to that goat, which, 
after the sin offering was made, was figuratively laden with sins, 
and sent into the wilderness, to represent, not that this second 
goat made any atonement, but that those sins were removed 
for which atonement had already been made. 

The Azazel, regarded in this lig^, was not properly a part of 
the sin offering, but an adjunct to it, of a very similar nature to 
the birds let loose on the cleansing of a, leper. 

Some of these remarks, and much valuable information will be 
seen in Tholuck^s Discourse on the Institution of Sacrifice, ap- 
pended to his Commentary on the Hebrews. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOLINESS. 

The truths we have hitherto been considering, show that 
the Mosaic institutions, by themselves, without regard 
either to what had gone before or what they were to 
introduce, had reference only to the one nation of Israel, 
and had nothing whatever to do with a spiritual faith, or 
with a future life, except in the way of mggeation. 

The dislike, on the part of many pious people, to look 
upon the reUgion of Israel and the whole Levitical ser- 
vice as merely temporal, contrasts strangely with the 
assertion in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the Old 
Covenant was ready to vanish away, and was never in- 
tended to be anything but an introduction to something 
better. It was, as has been happily said, the shell, 
inside which a very valuable kernel lay hidden ; but as 
its only design was to preserve the kernel until this was 
ripe for use, so, when once broken, and the fruit dis- 
covered, it was valueless. 

The great Apostle of the Gentiles, in dissuading his 
converts from looking to the Levitical Law for a spiritual 
religion, expresses the same truth, when he says that 
"Before faith (i. ^. Christianity) came, we were kept 
under the Law (the Levitical Law) shut up unto the faith 
which should afterwards be revealed :" and he compares 
this Law to the ptedagogue {i, e. the slave who took the 
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children to sciiool) who was to bring us to Christ. By 
which he evidently means that as this pcBdagogue did not 
teach, but conducted to the teacher; so the Law of 
Moses could not impart spiritual religion, but introduced 
the world to it*. 

Whoever wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews expresses 
the same idea by another metaphor, where the old insti- 
tutions ai-e compared to the milk given to infants, who 
are not fit for the strong meat of Christianity. As the 
infant cannot be nourished by strong, meat, so the people 
of the old world were not yet fitted for the Gospel. But, 
when the child has been prepared, by the milk, for the 
meat of full age, it would be improper to feed him any 
longer upon milk : so also, when man has been fitted, by 
the preparatory religion of Moses, for the only religion 
of those of full age, the preparation was of no further 
use ; indeed would do harm^. 

« Gal. iu. 23 & 24. 

^ Heb. V. 1 2-14. See also 1 Cor. xiii. 11. The great Rabbi Mai- 
monides has the same metaphor, when speaking of the fact that a 
spiritual religion was not palpable (at any rate) in the Law. He 
compares the mere words of the Law to the food given to sucklings : 
** For because, when they are born, they are very tender and cannot 
be nourished with solid food, God has so adapted the mothers' breasts 
for producing milk for them, that they may be nourished with fluid 
food of a kind suitable to the condition of their organs, until they are 
duly and gradually dried up and strengthened." (Moreh Nevochim, 
Pars iii. c. 32.) The Jew means us to understand that the wise Cab- 
balist could detect the spiritual meaning couched under the carnal 
words ; whereby he damages the whole force of the figure. Instead of 
seeing that the Levitical ordinances 'prepared for something stronger 
and better, he claims for the gifted Rabbi the power of conjuring the 
milk into solid meat. For other metaphors of the same kind, see Gro- 
tius de Veritate, v. 6 ; Lowman on the Hebrew Ritual, Part i. chap. 3. 
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. Now it is a very common error to make the milk for 
babes part of the strong meat for men. To suppose 
that God ever proposed a covenant of works, whereby 
salvation could be patched up, is the same as to suppose 
a futile endeavour to feed strong men upon milk, or to 
elevate the nursery slave to the duties of a professor. 

But, leaving metaphors, and in reply to the question, 
Wherefore then serveth the Levitical Law, if it could 
not bring salvation? — ^let us give the answer of the 
Apostle, "It was added because of transgressions*;" 
that is, before the Gospel could be received, it was ne- 
cessary that those inherent tendencies of mankind should 
be destroyed, which would otherwise have prevented the 
acceptance of it. The Law of Moses prepared the world 
for Christianity in several ways : — 

1 . It bore a stern and uncompromising testimony to 
the unity of Jehovah, which the world was forgetting. 
Nor can we have any doubt that the Old Covenant has 
established this truth upon an imperishable foundation 
among all who are indebted to Israel for the commence- 
ment of their rehgion, whether Jews, Christians, or Ma- 
hometans ; since among all these, whatever danger there 
may be of atheism, there is none of polytheism. And 
this safety is remarkable, because we know that among 
all people whose faith has not spnmg from Israel, the 
unity of God is either entirely lost, or so obscured as to 
have no practical consequences in the worship of men. 

» Gal. iii. 19. The reader will not fail to observe, that the Apostle 
insists that the Law was not against the promises of God, although it 
could not give life. These two features ought to be reconciled. 
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This ix)lythcism has arisen from the gradual elevation 
of the spiritual ministers, the lesser gods, into the rank, 
or at any rate to the functions, of the Great First Cause. 
All Paganism may be traced, not to a positive denial of 
Jehovah, but to a withdrawal of worship from Him to 
beings more nearly resembUng mankind. And yet it 
may be easily discovered, that wherever the Books of 
Moses have produced any effect, even though there be 
the same indications of a wish towards the lesser gods, 
it has never produced polytheism. The adoration of 
angels by some of the earlier heretics disappeared by 
being merely placed in contrast with the truth. The 
same error in other times or places led of a certainty to 
all the false gods of the nations. The advance of civili- 
zation alone has, with us, dissipated the popular opinion 
of fairies, although the ancient mythology rested upon 
no broader foundations. Even in our ovm days, the 
propensity to hero-worship, evidenced by the turning of 
men into saints, and receiving their dogmas as absolute, 
would once have originated a host of Jupiters and Vish- 
nus, but now it is comparatively a harmless error; it 
causes men to put human folly into the position of Divine 
wisdom ; but we never fear that it will rise up to battle 
down Jehovah. 

And this safety we owe to the peculiar oeconomy of 
Judaism, in making God's unity the foundation of the 
whole system ; in not threatening yj^^^^/-^ punishments to 
the polytheist, which experience has proved to be inope- 
rative; but in exhibiting before men's eyes that Israel 
was actually punished when Jehovah was forgotten. No 
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man who beUeves in the mere history of the Jews, can 
have the smallest shadow of a doubt that Jehovah is One, 
without equal or rival. 

Nay, so necessary it seems to be that Christianity 
cannot exist where this notion is in danger of being lost, 
or even weakened, that when the subtle distinctions of 
quibbling theologians threw doubts upon God's absolute 
oneness, the fanatical Moslem was suffered even to ex- 
tinguish the truth, when that truth was fast ghding into 
an infinitely worse error than a bloody propagation of 
falsehood, or a denial of Christ's divinity. It was less 
dangerous that the prophet of Islam, if he made no mis- 
take about God's unity, should destroy a corrupt Chris- 
tianity, than that the disciples of the true prophet should 
teach men to speak of an inequahty in the Divine nature, 
or a separation of God into two. 

2. But this is not all : — ^A behef, a mere notion, of 
God's unity, by itself, would have been of Uttle value. 
The heathen philosophers held that beUef. And even in 
the most extravagant Paganism the shadow of such a 
notion may be traced, dim indeed, and without efficacy, 
because it never influenced men's Kves ; but still such 
as to show that a bare assent of the understanding to the 
unrivaled nature of the Great First Cause could not 
alone fit men for the Gospel. The glad tidings have 
never been hstened to, but where there has existed a 
previous conviction that sin must inevitably produce 
misery. When therefore, in the Old Covenant, Jehovah 
is depicted, not as the distant First Cause of the schools, 
nor as the passive Fates of the popular mythology, but as 
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one exerting an immediate and sensible providence over 
human affairs, a strong conviction is produced that the 
punishment of sin is an absolute and necessary part of 
God's government. 

Had He merely threatened //^^e^r^ punishments, which 
men in this life did not witness, and therefore might 
question, this conviction would not have been produced. 
But when He made a temporal covenant with Israel, 
and was found to be extreme to mark what was done 
amiss, by always visiting a violation of the laws of that 
covenant with unmistakeable punishment, men began to 
perceive the great probabihty, — ^the certainty, — ^that all 
sin should some time or other meet with a properly or- 
dained death. In this aspect the Old Temporal Covenant 
was a fit poidagogue to the Gospel. 

3. But even a more valuable assurance still is conveyed 
to us in the fact that God has once revealed Himself to 
mankind. This is a very great debt which the world 
owes to Israel. For not only is it certain that no reli- 
gious system has reached this point, except those based 
upon God's revelation to the holy people; but even 
among scorners, who have nothing to set up in oppo- 
sition, if they believed in one exhibition of God, the 
whole prejudice against the Christian revelation would 
be removed. And therefore, if the real want in their 
case be (as it undoubtedly is) an assurance that God 
might be expected to reveal Himself at all, then the 
whole value of the immediate and temporal interference 
of Jehovah in the affairs of Israel is apparent, in that it 
would be sufficient with any one who received Judaism 
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to give an antecedent presumption that any other mani- 
festation was credible. 

And it ought not to be forgotten, that the whole 
heathen world has just stopped short of this assurance : 
it was and is the very thing they have been feeUng after. 
The key to the false and flagrant religions of Asia or of 
Greece, is the frantic effort of unassisted man to get to 
Grod, or to invent fables of God coming to man. The 
second-birth Brahmin, and the wise man of Greece, only 
for the lack of some well-attested revelation, lost them- 
selves in dreamy speculations and endless genealogies. 
They wondered and mysticised with no result and no 
fact. They wanted the simple and sufficient assurance 
that God himself, the Great First Cause, the Almighty 
Jehovah, whom the Indian venerated as Passive IntelU- 
gence, or the Greek feared as Inexorable Fate, had made 
Himself known to mankind, and assumed over them a 
sovereignty and a providence. 

Now the three religions that have sprung out of Israel, 
whether modem Judaism, or Christianity, or Islamism, 
suppose themselves in perfect possession of this assurance. 
The Jew regards his own nation as the sole depositary of 
God's revelations ; he has no need to speculate how he 
is to find out God ; he points to his Scriptures, where God 
is proved to have found out men. The Mahometan looks 
upon God's revelation as so certain, that no terms are to 
be kept with those who doubt it. With him, religion is 
not to be confined to devotees and priests, but is to be 
thrust upon every one, though with the sword. The 
Christian bases his whole system upon the fact that God 
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is not to be dreamed of, but is to be seen ; not seen by 
fanciful philosophers, or privileged castes, but by every 
human being who will use the intelligence and moral 
principle w4th which he is endowed. And if all this is 
due to Israel, let us not wonder that IsraeFs divine ceco- 
nomy was constructed so as to convince men by temporal 
deahngs that God both could and would show Himself. 

4. But perhaps the chief cause of all religious false- 
hood was the material tendency of mankind. Created, 
as they were, with a very immediate interest in objects 
of sense, they would, unless some counteracting principle 
were at hand, fall off into sensuality. We know that 
this is not only the case among men of no religion, but 
even the gods that men have made for themselves have 
usually been personifications of human appetites. What- 
ever pretences may be made by philosophising Pagans 
for esoteric spirituality, their published or worshiped re- 
presentation of Deity has ever been that of a super-emi- 
nent man with enlarged means of gratifying his lusts. 
And the causal connection between man's materialising 
tendency, and the fabrication of sensual gods, was mu- 
tual. This tendency invented the vicious Molochs and 
Jupiters; and if men worshiped such impure beings, 
there was no wonder that they became themselves more 
tainted. If they changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God and His truth into a he, it was but the judicial 
penalty that God gave them up to uncleanness and vile 
affections *. 

When therefore God designed to raise men out of this 

* Rom. i. 21-32. 
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condition, it was absolutely essential that they should be 
taught to look for guidance, not to a corrupted being like 
themselves, but to a holy, just, and powerful Spirit. 

But there were two obstacles in the way of their at- 
taining anything like adequate conceptions of God's awftd 
and infinite holiness :— 

1st. Men had no spiritual language in which to express 
spiritual ideas. And no stronger proof of this can be men- 
tioned, than that in all languages of ancient date, every 
word seems primitively to have had a physical meaning. 
We need not concern ourselves with the question whether 
the transition of words from a material to a metaphysical 
sense was owing to the growth of the intellect, or to a 
religious revelation. But no one disputes the fact, that 
such a transition must have taken place ; and philologers 
axe so sure of this, that they seek for physical roots to the 
words of all original languages. This striking fact, in- 
dicative of the natural materiaUsm of humanity, puts 
beyond all controversy that spiritual ideas were not once 
the property of men. We shall see therefore that the 
Levitical revelation was adapted to this state of things ; 
that it taught a spiritual rehgion by the means of mate- 
rial symbols ; and that, upon the basis of physical clean- 
ness, it induced men to reflect upon a hoUness impalpable 
by the senses. 

2ndly. The other obstacle was the finite intellect of man, 
which could not grasp what was boundless, nor appre- 
ciate what was perfect. We shall therefore find a gradual 
ascent from the impure creature through an ascending 
series of holiness ; so that the mind, being thus led to 
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look from itself, and mounting heavenward up the scale 
whose lower end touched the earth, might bow before 
the awful holiness of Jehovah, still higher than the highest 
range of human vision. 

Now with respect to the spiritual hohness symbohsed 
by the material cleanness of Judaism, it may be remarked 
in general, that this is according to the analogy of types, 
which run throughout the old temporal religion. We 
may not regard a type as a Cabbahstic form, in which the 
initiated might see a deeper spiritual sense*. We may 
not, with the Rabbis, imderstand that the land of Israel 
does not mean the land of Israel; or that instead of 
bodily cleanness, we are to read spiritual holiness. For 

■ Few popular commentaries will be found to be free from the 
Cabbalism of such books as the Epistle of Barnabas, who tells us 
that the 318 servants of Abraham meant something a great deal more 
mysterious than a plain reader would conceive. In Greek (which 
the author of the Book of Genesis was forsooth well acquainted 
with) I H are 18, and the beginning of the name Jesus ; while the 
T, that is 300, is of course the cross. Hence, under the very inno- 
cent-looking number 318 was secreted the whole mystery of the 
Gospel (Bam. Epist. chap. ix.). For some Jewish fancies, not. much 
more flagrant than many Christian perversions, the reader is referred 
to Moreh Nevochim, Pars iii. c. 32, 33 ; Abarbanelis Exord. cap. i.; 
Allen's Modem Judaism, chap. vii. 

Biblical expositors are, it is hoped, getting rid of this fanciful mode 
of interpreting types. There is a passage in Tholuck's Dissertation 
on the Hermeneutics of the Apostle Paul, which suggests some 
valuable reflections : — " We are accustomed, in the department of 
nature, to behold the lower stages, in its most perfect species, as pre- 
formants of the higher, and so far prophecies of them. To themselves 
it is unknown whither they point : but is there not a Spirit who 
comprehends all the stages as he permits them to arise, and leads 
them forth in succession ? This Spirit knew what he designed, while 
he was still working and arranging in the lower regions." 
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although many popular interpretations of the Old Testa- 
ment are founded upon the Rabbinical mysticism, and 
although the Epistle to the Hebrews is oftentimes made 
to speak the dotings of the Mischna, yet a more accu- 
rate understanding of types shows them to be really 
shadows, not substances; introductory to religion, but 
not rehgion ; and the apostoUcal types in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews are clearly such as would prepare the world 
for Christianity, but by no means (that is the sum of the 
argument) could be Christianity. While therefore we 
understand types in this way, as being the substratum 
only of spiritual religion, not spiritual religion under a 
mask, we shall be in no danger if we amplify what the 
Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us ; as we shall not be trust- 
ing to the imagination, "that forward delusive faculty, ever 
obtruding beyond its sphere, — of some assistance indeed 
to apprehension, but the author of all error," but shall be 
learning the lesson which God has written for our in- 
struction. 

There are many animals naturally unclean, and which 
we would scarcely ever take for food. And upon this 
idea, with which men were familiar, much of the typical 
holiness was raised. It is not pretended that all the 
animals pronounced to be legally unclean, were such as 
human delicacy would necessarily reject, but that men, 
being accustomed to a distinction of that nature, would 
understand any similar system of separation. The pass- 
age from an animal unfit, to one that was fit, for food, 
was therefore the first step in the upward progress to 
absolute purity. Again, out of those which were clean 

G 
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enough for huuiaii eating, some were selected as still 
cleaner, and proper for Jehovali's table. Even of these, 
it was only such as were free from blemish that were to 
be offered. And this gradation of course induced a habit 
of thought that God was purer than men. 

With the same design the Lawgiver took advantage 
of our naturally conceiving of pollution as pertaining to 
certain states of beings who otherwise would be con- 
sidered clean. We shrink from contact with a corpse, 
or with one affected with a loathsome disease ; and thus 
the uncleanness of the dead or the leper was another 
basis upon which the idea of holiness could be raised. 
Men readily apprehending the uncleanness of a corpse, 
or of rotting flesh, it was not a difficult step to make 
them agree to the uncleanness of one mourning for the 
dead, or of one who touched that rottenness. And the 
same principle can be traced through all the legal di- 
stinctions between clean and unclean. Many of these 
distinctions were unquestionably artificial, but they were 
grafted upon something very similar, which human ex- 
perience would discover for itself; and they tended to 
impress upon the mind that there was a difference between 
holy and unholy. 

Still more remarkably was the truth of the Creator's 
superlative holiness brought forward, by the assump- 
tion that the whole of creation had not, inherently, any 
sufficient holiness even to minister before Him. Out of 
the famihes of men, one was selected arbitrarily, to per- 
form the ordinances of Divine service; and it became 
holy on that account. The idea to be generated being 
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the holiness of Jehovah, and the natural impurity of crea- 
tion before Him, what process could more forcibly have 
taught this doctrine than the separation of one people, 
not the most mighty, and not noted for righteousness ; 
making them holy, for no other reason than that Jehovah 
had taken them into covenant and connection with Him- 
self ? The ascription of a holy character to the whole 
people of Israel was a step towards the perfect holiness 
of Jehovah. But they were farther taught that only one 
step had been made ; they were still at a great distance 
from Him. Another advance was exhibited. The one 
tribe of Levi was elected from the whole nation of Israel, 
just as Israel was chosen from the world ; and to this 
tribe was assigned a still higher degree of holiness ; it 
stood in the same relation to Israel, as Israel did to 
humanity. The peculiar privilege of the holy nation was 
to eat what came from God's table; the more sacred 
tribe handled the Divine furniture. Further again ; out 
of this tribe the family of Aaron was elected to a still 
higher sanctity. Every Israelite, if clean, and not cut 
offy was privileged to eat with God ; but he was not holy 
enough to sit down at God's table ; he must wait out- 
side until the priest, the mediator for that purpose be- 
tween Jehovah and Israel, brought him his portion of 
the peace offering; or when, for the time, in the sin 
offering, an Israelite was exhibited as shut out from his 
holy privileges, it was the priest who eat as his proxy. 
But although the priest was so far holy that he could 
serve at God's table, he was not to enter into God's 
presence. The Shechinah dwelt in the inner chamber, 

g2 
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wliithcr none bnt one person only, tlic most sacred High 
Priest, could ever go. lie alone could pass the vail, and 
penetrate the gloom of God's adytum. Not that it was 
to be thought that even he was actually admitted into 
God's presence ; but the gradual rising through the dif- 
ferent stages, from the impure Gentile through the holy 
nation, the holier tribe, the still more holy family, to the 
most holy High Priest, was the only way to lead finite 
minds to contemplate the infinite qualities of Jehovah. 

It ought to be well observed, that it is only by a simi- 
lar process that the mind ever attempts to apprehend 
infinite distance. It first assumes some well-known and 
easily-perceived measure of space ; and then proceeds, by 
the multiphcation of this measure, till it rises to a quan- 
tity far above its own capacity. The earth's diameter, 
the orbit of the sim, the bewildering distance of the 
stars, cannot be at all understood, except as being so 
many smaller spaces repeated. And when the mind is 
wearied with such continued repetitions, and returns to its 
own smallness, it cannot idealise infinity, except through 
the confession that infinity is more than what, with all 
its labour and perplexity, it had striven to grasp. So 
also, we cannot now, and possibly we never shall be able 
to comprehend the hohness of Jehovah ; but we know 
that after having advanced through successive gradations 
of human sanctity, we still cannot reach unto God. And 
as we are utterly unable to form an idea of the distance 
of one of the myriads of the nightly sheen, but by fancy- 
ing ourselves to have traversed the whole orbit of our 
own planet, and discovering that we have made no 
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sensible approach to it ; so we could not, with all our 
efforts, conceive what God's holiness meant, but by gazing 
towards it from the highest step of created holiness, and 
bowing before what would ever be above us. 

The Israelite's tabernacle and temple plainly typified 
this gradation of holiness. From the whole building 
itself every uncircumcised person was carefully excluded. 
He was, under no circumstances whatever, to advance 
beyond the outside porch. The Hebrew, who had not 
lost his privilege by uncleanness or extirpation, was ad- 
mitted into the first court, called the court of the Israel- 
ites, whence he could witness the sacrifices. The mere 
Israelite was kept away from the court of the priests, 
where all the Divine service was performed, by a low 
wall, over which he might look, but beyond which only 
the sacred tribe might pass. This court was still outside 
the temple itseK, into whose recess none but the High 
Priest could go. 

We can thus trace, through the typical hohness of 
Judaism, a manifest design to shadow out the grand 
truth, that from the impurity of human nature man might 
rise towards y but not unto^ the holiness of God*. 

* For some very valuable remarks on this subject, the reader is re- 
ferred to a little book, entitled * Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,' 
published by the Tract Society. 

' It ought to be borne in mind, as of essential importance to the 
subject in hand, that this distinction in typical holiness was to cease 
when Judaism ended. See especially the last two verses of Zechariah, 
who predicts, in his own florid and figurative language, that in the 
new dispensation the high-priest* s insignia should be no more holy 
than bells upon horses (see also Hengstenberg's Christology on the 
passage). 
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It is of the greatest consequence, in order to a right un- 
derstanding of the Levitical covenant, that we guard our- 
selves against the error of the later Jews, that they only 
were to be favoured by God, or that they were too good to 
associate with the uncircumcised, and were even defiled 
if they entered into the Gentile judgment-hall*. For 
although this conceit retained so strong a hold on the 
Jewish mind, that when Peter went into the house of 
Cornelius (a Gentile, though a singularly devout one,) he 
deemed it necessary to make an explanatory defence of 
his conduct**, yet no warrant whatever is found for this 
insolent exclusiveness in the Old Testament. And, as 
we shall see in the sequel, Paul was firm in resisting it 
as unlawful \ while he was quite as firm in giving to the 
Jew all the privileges which were allowed to him by 
God. 

The nation of Israel was holy, not for its righteousness, 
but because it was gifted with certain privileges, which 
remained while the Majesty of Jehovah was not hurt. 

In the beginning of the seventh chapter of Deutero- 
nomy, the Lawgiver, after specifying the accursed nations 
by name, with whom Israel was to have no intercourse, 
(and this minute specification implies that the ban of 
excommunication was limited to them ; they were put 
not only out of the congregation of Israel, but out of 
the congregation of humanity ;) proceeds to tell the na- 
tion that they were the holy, the chosen people of the 
Lord, not for anything they had to reconunend them- 
selves to Him ; " for," says he, " ye were the fewest of 

* John xviii. 28. ^ Acts xi. 1-18. 
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all people," but simply on account of God's covenant 
with them. Throughout the eighth chapter he exhorts 
them to righteousness, as to something deficient in their 
character. And then in the ninth chapter, he is express 
in declaring that they were not more righteous than 
others : " Understand, therefore, that the Lord thy God 
giveth thee not this good land to possess it, for thy 
righteousness, for thou art a stiffiiecked people." And 
nevertheless he concludes, " Yet they are Thy people, and 
Thine inheritance." 

It is evident therefore that the holiness he ascribes to 
Israel was quite irrespective of individual righteousness. 
Notwithstanding any sins, short of the national infraction 
of the covenant, Israel was stiU the holy nation. The 
sanctity was not only due to the privilege of serving be- 
fore God, but it meant nothing else. This very manifest 
sense of the Old Covenant holiness is constantly lost sight 
of, and errors of the most destructive kind are caused. 
The election of Israel to be God's holy people (in the above 
sense) was entirely arbitrary, as St. Paul has argued in 
the ninth chapter of the Romans. But whence, in the 
whole Bible, can the doctrine be fetched, that therefore 
election to everlasting salvation is arbitrary? And al- 
though the nation had, besides, the privilege of being 
entrusted with God's oracles, wherein the Israelite was 
instructed how God dealt with man% yet so far from 

» Rom. iii. 1,2. For some very valuable remarks on the difference 
between election to privilege, and election to salvation, the reader is 
referred to Archbishop Whately's 3rd Essay "on some of the diffi- 
culties in the writings of St. Paul." 

The selection of clean animals seems to have been in a great mea- 
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St. J^iul wishing us to believe that any arbitrary election 
to salvation was intended, he points out how the Jews 
had not secured the favour of God ; namely, not (as those, 
who read with their eyes shut, pretend) because God did 
not choose their salvation, but because they had not fid- 
filled the conditions required^. 

If the Old Covenant were, what is often imagined, a 
covenant of works, having regard to eternal salvation, the 
Jews would have been quite right in their fancies, and 
Paul could have made no pretence to have lived in all 
good conscience towards God^ if he taught otherwise. 
But with what consistency can a Christian blame the 
Pharisee for doctrines which would undoubtedly have 
been true, had the Levitical covenant meant what they 
both interpret it to mean ? 

So far from any authority being given for the assump- 
tion, that the Gentiles were not cared for, or that they 
were less holy, in respect of righteousness or of salvation, 
we find that, whenever strangers are mentioned in the 
Books of Moses, the Israelites were ordered to love them*^. 
There are, however, two kinds of strangers mentioned 
in the Old Testament: 1st, Those who were not in 
the covenant at all, who had no Levitical hohness; no 
right to the federal sacrifices; 2ndly, Those who, from 

sure arbitrary ; that is, not always dependent upon any inherent qua- 
lities. As, for instance, the goat was ordinarily clean enough, not 
only for eating (Deut. xiv. 4), but for sacrifice (Numb, xxviii. 22) ; yet 
when symbolically laden with sins, it became unclean, and even im- 
parted the uncleanness to him who touched it (Levit. xvi. 20-28). 

*» Rom. ix. 32. ^ Acts xxiii. 1. 

^ Exod. xxii. 21 ; Deut. x. 19. See also Michaelis Comment. 
Book ii. art. 61. 
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being Gentiles, had been circumcised, and become Is- 
raelites. 

It is usual to call the first by the name of the Prose- 
lytes of the Gate ; the second, by that of Proselytes of 
righteousness; and although some object to the name 
Proselyte as applied to Gentiles * ; yet, if we be careful 
to remember the very essential distinction between them, 
there can be no reason to discontinue a name sanctioned 
by the usage of the best authorities ^. 

In Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the Temple, 
he seems to speak of strangers not of Israel coming and 
worshiping " towards this house " as a well-admitted 
custom ; and the number residing in Canaan would ap- 
pear to be greater than what is often supposed*^. That 
these strangers, who were for every purpose Gentiles, 
were sometimes reUgious men, and on that account in 
favour with God, although not part of the holy nation, 
and having no share in the Old Covenant, will scarcely 
be denied by any who regard Job as a righteous man. 
And even the Rabbis give a kind of reluctant acknow- 
ledgement that pious Gentiles may have a portion in the 

* Jennings, Jewish Antiquities, on Proselytes. 

^ At the same time, it must he observed, that the above names are 
retained only for convenience sake. The Scriptures generally distin- 
guish between gar, a sojourner or proselyte, Judseus factus non na- 
tus, as at Exod. xii. 19, 48, 49 ; Levit. xvii. 15, xxiv. 22 ; Numb, 
ix. 14 ; and the dispersed foreigner (thoshab or zar), as at Exod. xii. 
45 ; Levit. xxii. 10 ; Numb. i. 51. 

At some places, as at Exod. xx. 10, xxii. 21 ; Deut. x. 19, xxxi. 12, 
although the word gar is used, it is probable that uneircumcised 
strangers are meant. 

<^ 1 Kings viii. 41-43 ; and 2 Chron. ii. 17. 
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world to come*. These pious non-Israelites are often 
referred to in the Acts of the Apostles as devout men 
(tuaejSeic, ffe/So/iti^oi), or Greeks CEXXiiyec), distinguished 
from idolatrous Gentiles (to eOvti)^ ; and they ought not 
to have been treated with the pride that even Peter was 
disposed to evince towards them. The vision that de- 
clared God's will to him did not by any means teach a 
chayige of cmiom, but opened his eyes to the truth, that 
he ought never to call any man common or unclean. 

But it must not be forgotten that the Law of Moses, 
itself intended only for the circumcision, did not sanction, 
or even tolerate, Gentile wickedness. The traditional hst 
of ordinances which Proselytes of the Gate had to observe 
before they were permitted to dwell within the cities of 
Israel, was probably founded on the reasonable deduction 
from the Law, that the Jew must not associate with a 

* See Mede, Works, Book i. Discourse 3. It is not quite certain 
whether the following catalogue of those who have no portion in the 
world to come, given by Maimonides (Canones de Poenitentia, cap. 3), 
refers to men generally, or to those who have fallen from the bosom of 
Israel, thougji No. 2 has such evident reference to Christians, that 
the Rabbi must either have meant his sentence of excommunication 
to be general, or he must have counted Christians as Jewish heretics : 
— I . Epicurei. Those who deny providence and prophecy. 2. Those 
who deny the divinity of the Law ; or who say that the Law, although 
divinely given, has now ceased. 3. Those who deny the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, or the coming of the Messiah. 4 . Those who cause 
the whole congregation to sin. 5. Those who depart from the cus- 
toms of the congregation. 6. Those who sin presumptuously (elata 
manu). 7. Those who betray their brothers in Israel. 8. Those 
who cause terror to the whole congregation, not for the sake of God. 
9. Those who shed blood. 10. Those who slander. 11. Lastly, 
those who become uncircumcised. 

^ Acts X. 1 ; xiv. 1 ; xvi. 14 ; xvii. 4, 17, &c. 
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notorious sinner, ,or one who was an immoral Gentile. 
These ordinances, commonly called the seven precepts of 
the sons of Noah, were : 1. Torenoimce idolatry ; 2. To 
worship the true God ; 3. Not to murder ; 4. Not to be 
unchaste ; 5. Not to steal ; 6. To observe righteousness ; 
7. Not to eat flesh with the blood in it. 

The Jewish Christians were at first probably in the 
same error with their coimtrymen, in thinking it luilawful 
for an IsraeUte to hold communion with a pious Gentile, 
and they were therefore obhged to suppose that a Gen- 
tUe must become a Jew before he could become a Christian. 
The case of CorneUus, and the wisdom of Paul, prevented 
Christianity from being overwhelmed by Pharisaism; 
exploded the mistake of placing the Jew nearer to God's 
favour than the Gentile ; and removed from all sincere 
minds the folly of an ancient covenant of works. The 
decision of the Apostles at Jerusalem amounted to this, 
when they declared that they would give the right hand 
of fellowship to all who believed in the Lord Jesus, whe- 
ther Jews or Gentiles, if they renounced wickedness. The 
Gentile would have been a wicked man, and therefore 
not fit for a Christian, if he had refused to subscribe to 
"the seven precepts"; and for that reason, when they 
gave these seven precepts, " briefly reckoned up"" as the 

* Mede, Book i. Discourse 3. I wonder that the above expla- 
nation by " the profoundly learned Joseph Mede" is not made more 
use of in considering the apostolic decree, which otherwise appears to 
confound together things important and unimportant. The above 
Hst of the seven precepts is taken from his works. Buxtorf gives 
them rather differently (Lex. Chald. sub voce Giir), See also Giese- 
ler's Ecclesiastical History (Davidson's Translation), § 26. note 6. 
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only iwlcrmil things a Gentile was to mind; or pro- 
claimed that Christians must be proselytes of the gate; 
they were in fact authorising all that Paul insisted on, 
viz. that the Law of Israel never could afford justification, 
or qualify for individual acceptance with God. And in 
thus reprobating the Pharisaic covenant of works, and 
rejecting the insolent exclusiveness of the Rabbis, they 
were but treading in the footsteps of their Master, who 
did not refuse to associate with Gentiles*. 

The Gentiles then were unholy or unclean only in the 
sense we have been considering ; they were not Israehtes; 
they were neither in the Old Temporal Covenant, nor 
were they bom with a right to the privileges of that 
covenant. But any Gentile was allowed to become an 
Israelite if he pleased (unless he belonged to one of the 
accursed nations). Such converts are called by Jewish 
writers, proselytes of righteousness, because they ob- 
served the whole Law, and were holy, as native Israehtes. 
They were circumcised, and " differed nothing from Jews 
but only that they were of Gentile race {facti non nati 
Judcei)^'' In the New Testament they are simply called 
Proselytes ^ Very little is said about these strangers in 
the Books of Moses beyond the permission to admit them^; 
nor shall we wonder at this reserve when we remember 
that the Israelitish covenant was necessarily limited, 
although no man could say where the limit was to be 

* John xii. 20-36, and Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on the passage. 
^ Mede, vol. i. Discourse 3. ^ Acts ii. 10, vi. 5, xiii. 43. 
d Gen. xvii. 27; Exod. xii. 48, 49; Numb. xv. 14-16; Deut. 
xxix. 11, &c. 
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placed. But that a wide spreading of Judaism would be 
accompanied by many inconveniences, and indeed destroy 
its whole character, is evident from the seeming necessity 
of the Alexandrian Jews to have a temple of their own. 
There was no inherent reason why an Hellenist, having 
no share in the covenanted blessings, should worship at 
Jerusalem. At the same time, by his absenting himself 
from the head-quarters of the nation, and by his aban- 
donment of his territorial claims, Judaism became a dead 
letter to him. Having reference to the land of Canaan, 
and the worship belonging to it being altogether Jewish, 
it was to be expected that no express command should 
be given to oblige Gentiles to become Jews ; while yet 
no one was prevented from a share in the covenant, if 
he were so inclined. In the later times of the people, 
this right to admit any stranger to circumcision seems to 
have been fully recognized*. And the quarrel between 
Paul and his enemies will be found to turn upon this very 
point, whether Gentiles might, or must, be Judaized. 

Connected with the subject of typical holiness, and 
satisfactorily explained by it, are the washings of the old 
religion. These bathings or baptizings are of such frequent 
occinrence, as to appear trivial to those not acquainted 
with the spirit of Judaism. They gave rise to the un- 
authorized conceit of the Scribes, that the washing itself 

" Esther viii. 1 7. The authorities for the above will be found in 
Buxtorrs Lex. sub voce Giir; Mede, vol. i. Disc. 3; Prideaux, Connect. 
sub anno 428 ; or in a convenient form in Jennings's Jewish Anti- 
quities ; or Beausobre's Introd., under the subject " Proselytes." 

The heathen authors who wrote about the Jews confirm this account. 
See Tacitus, Hist. v. 5 ; Dio Cassius, hb. xxxvii. cap. 17. 
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was a virtue ; and that, without regard to a transition 
from one state to a hohcr, any baptizings, such as the 
washing of the hands before eating, and the sprinUing 
of " cups and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables/* recom- 
mended the rituahst to God. 

Entirely opposed to tliis view of baptisms, the Old 
Scriptures never sanction washing as a religious ordi- 
nance, except as an outw^ard representation of passing 
from an unclean to a comparatively clean state. The good 
obtained w^as not the baptizing, but the holy privilege 
signified by it. A cai-eful consideration of this will ac- 
count for many otherwise strange things, such as the 
washing of the High Priest (but not the common priests) 
when he entered on his office, as we shall presently see ; 
and will, without doubt, throw great light on much of 
the ritual of the New Covenant, groimded as it was on 
that of the Old. 

The use of w^ater, for the purpose of sensibly exhibiting 
the transition from the unholy to the holy, or from the 
unclean to the clean, was both intelligible and easy. No 
one who was not determined to magnify the symbol 
above the spirit could ever mistake the meaning. To 
suppose that the sprinkling of water induced, by itself, 
God's grace, was left to the Pharisees or other formalists. 
In this as in other cases, the tradition of men who saw, 
in a passage from an unprivileged to a privileged state, 
a magical invocation of God, has made the Word of 
none effect to many. Let us see what the Word itself 
taught. 

Whenever an Israelite had contracted a defilement of 
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such a nature as to exclude him from his privileges, and 
recovered from that defilement, he was always bound to 
^gnify that recovery by washing his flesh with water. 
He who touched an impure animal was himself unclean 
for a stated time ; and then, at the expiration of that time, 
he washed, to exhibit that he was now piu'e*. The leper 
was unclean until he was healed of his leprosy, and then he 
washed in token of his being clean. The washing never 
could restore a diseased leper^. There is not a single 
instance recorded of water possessing power of itself to 
restore any one to privilege ; it did no more than out- 
wardly exhibit that such a restoration was to take place. 
It is not necessary to adduce many examples of this 
kind ; a reference to almost any part of the book of Le- 
viticus vdll show that in all the ceremonial washings, as 
uncleanness meant loss of privileges, so the cleansing by 
baptism meant a restoration to those privileges. Thus, 
as the unclean Israelite was not admitted into the con- 
gregation, so the unclean priest could not perform the 
priestly office*" ; and in either case, when the privilege 
was regained, a baptizing was prescribed. 

If a person did not perform the washing, he disobeyed 
a positive precept, and he remained in his uncleanness ; 

^ Lev. xi. 27, 28, 43, 44. 

^ Lev. xiii. xiv. ; see also Lev. xii. xv. The washing of Naaman 
in the Jordan was not a Levitical haptism ; — it signified no restoration 
to privilege. I deem it necessary to notice this, as it might otherwise 
seem an exception to what is asserted above. What I mean is this : 
that in the established ritual there was no declaration that washing, 
by itself, however faithfully performed, could give to an Israelite his 
privileges. 

^ Lev. xxii. 6. 
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he forbore to take advantage of his privilege, and was 
therefore said to be " cut off," or to " bear his ini- 
quity*." 

In exactly the same way, if any one passed from one 
state to a hoHer state, the transition was signified by 
baptism. Thus, when Aaron and his sons were created 
priests, they w^re washed^^ to denote that they were ele- 
vated from the privileges of mere Israelites to those of a 
more holy grade. 

It seems to be the general opinion that every high 
priest was washed on his consecration; but the ordinary 
priest, being bom to his office, and therefore not requiring 
consecration, did not also require baptism^. And if this 
be true, which there is no reason to doubt, it is in strict 
accordance with the principles above emmciated ; namely, 
that the act of baptizing denoted a passing into a state 
of holiness, in which the person previously was not. 
Every one of Aaron's male descendants was by and from 
his birth a priest ; and unless he were raised to the pon- 
tificate, he always retained that privilege only. But the 

* Lev. xvii. 16. ** Exod. xxix. 4 ; Lev. viii. 6. 

*^ " The case of the High Priest differed from that of the common 
priests, who were never consecrated afresh after the original conse- 
cration of their fathers, the immediate sons of Aaron. The reason of 
this difference was, that the pontificate descended according to per- 
sonal claims, but the priesthood by hereditary right. It is worthy of 
observation that the same custom prevailed also in the unction of 
kings. For among the Hebrews no kings were anointed, except those 
who were the first of their respective families that filled the throne, 
such as Saul and David (to say nothing here of Jehu), or those whose 
right to the throne was disputed, such as Solomon, Joash, Jehoahaz." 
(Outram on Sac, Disc. i. c. 5, translated by Allen.) Maimonides 
agrees with this oi)inion. 
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High Priest, not being bom a High Priest, but elected 
out of the whole family, and thus gaining one additional 
degree of typical holiness, was baptized at his conse- 
cration. 

So also, when the whole nation of Israel was brought 
into covenant with Grod, and thereby constituted a holy 
people, they were required to wash*. At the same time 
we must not suppose that this baptism signified the Co- 
venant ; circumcision was the sign of that. Baptism, 
here ias elsewhere, only denoted an admission to holy 
primleges. When Jehovah admitted Israel to the rights 
of the Covenant, He constituted them a holy nation, and 
all the children, ever afterwards bom of those parents, 
were, by their birth, holy in this respect, that they were 
entitled to all the privileges of the Covenant, when ob- 
served. For which reason, succeeding generations of 
IsraeUtes were never baptized, because they were already 
in the hoUness, the passage to which such a baptism 
would signify; but they were all circumcised, because 
circumcision denoted, not the right to contingent privi- 
leges, but the direct enjojrment of them. It did not 
foUow that, because every Israehte was bom with a right 
to the Covenant, he should be bom when the Covenant 
was in actual existence. The generation which con- 
quered Canaan were not circumcised until they were 
about to cross the Jordan ; that is, until they were about 

* Exod. xix. 10-14. Upon this subject see Wall's Introduction 
to " Infant Baptism." See also Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in 1 Cor. x. 1 : 
" The Jews themselves confess that they were baptized at Mount 
Sinai." 

H 
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to take possession of Grod's covenanted blessing; but, 
being born of those people who had been made holy, they 
were holy also, and therefore not rcbaptized. 

In other words, God promised to the circumcised 
IsraeUtes who left Egypt, that He would give them the 
land ; He made the Old Covenant with them ; and to 
denote their admission to this privilege, the whole nation 
was baptized. That circumcised generation perished in 
the wilderness, because they would not take possession 
of their rights. But all who were bom during the forty 
years that the Covenant was suspended, holy as they were, 
were not circumcised until they entered Canaan ; because 
to them circumcision would have been unmeaning. 

And it must not be omitted that this privilege still 
remains to the Jews, even though the Covenant is broken, 
and circumcision therefore insignificant. The exiled He- 
brews are not now in the Covenant ; but if God's word is 
true, they are entitled to it whenever they fulfill the con 
dition, a recognizing of the last manifestation of Jehovah ; 
and therefore they are still, in this sense, a holy people, 
and would not require any Jewish baptism. 

It is in strict analogy with this view of baptism, that 
a Gentile, when he became an Israelite, was not only 
circumcised, to mark his then actual admission to the 
Covenant ; but he was also baptized, to signify that even 
if he should lose this privilege by his own or the nation's 
fault, he had still the right for himself and all his de- 
scendants to be re-admitted to the Covenant, whenever it 
should be re-established. 

It has been often indeed remarked, that the Scriptures 
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are wholly silent on the baptism of proselytes, though 
certainly it seems to me that more difficulty has been 
made of this silence than there was any occasion for; 
because, for the reasons before stated, the Old Testament 
is purposely reserved on the entire subject of Proselytes, 
and there is therefore no wonder that details of admis- 
sion are not given : and in the single passage*, where 
strangers are positively said to have been made Jews, the 
silence respecting baptism should no more lead us to 
suppose that baptism was not practised, than the silence 
respecting circumcision should create a doubt whether 
these strangers were circumcised. 

The opinion of all competent persons is unvaried, that 
the custom was to baptize all Grentiles who became 
Israelites^. The New Testament does not mention it, 
because the Apostles, when the Old Covenant had been 
violated, would not allow any Gentile Christians to be- 
come Jews at all. A permission, at that time, that a 
Gentile might Judaise, would have had all the danger of 

» Esther viii. 17. 

^ Buxtorf (Lexicon, mb voce Gar) says that proselytes were ad- 
mitted formerly by circumcision, baptism and sacrifice; now, by 
circumcision and baptism : " and these two are so necessary, that he 
who neglects either of them shall not be considered as a proselyte." 

Lightfoot (Harmony, part i. sect. 9. § 3) : "Baptism had been in 
long and common use among them (the Jews) many generations be- 
fore John Baptist came ; they using this for admission of proselytes 
into the church, and baptizing men, women, and children for that 
end.*' 

See also Hor. Heb. in Matt. iii. and Job. iii. ; Selden de Synedriis, 
lib. i. chap. 3 ; and De Jure Natural, et Gentium, lib. ii. cap. 4 ; 
Prideaux, Cramect. sub anno 129 ; Ainsworth, Annot. in Gen. xvii. 
12, &c. ; but especially Wall's Infant Baptism, Introduction. 

H 2 
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a command that he must. Indeed so certain appears to 
be the fact of proselytical baptism, both from direct tes- 
timony and from its close analogy with other washings, 
that I do not suppose any ever doubted it, unless he had 
sectarian ends in view*. 

The ceremony of baptism was so essential to the idea 
of transition from an imholy to a holy state, that the 
Jews appear to have expected they should all be re- 
baptized when the Messiah came; for there lurked, 
among even the traditionary doctors, a faint belief that 
the Messiah would originate a more holy state of things. 
Therefore the Jews did not express surprise that John, 
while announcing the approach of the Messiah, assumed 
the office of a Baptist^. 

It was the natural consequence of these several gra- 
dations of holiness, that any one who gained an advance 
was supposed to begin a new life ; to be under a different 
relation to God and men. We may perceive some traces 
of this notion in the law which forbade the High Priest 
to mourn, as others did, for his nearest connections*"; in- 
asmuch as he was supposed on his exaltation to be 
loosed, in some sense, from the ties of aflBnity which 
belonged to his previous state of a less holy person. 
It is not improbable that the command not to marry a 
widow was connected in some way with an exception 
made, in his case, to the general rule of taking a deceased 
brother's wife^ ; namely, because she was not considered 

• See Gale's Answer to Wall's Infant Baptism. 
** Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Job. i. 25. <^ Lev. x. 6; xxi. 10, 11. 

^ Compare Deut. xxv. 5 with Lev. xxi. 14. See also Josephus, 
Antiq. book iii. chap. 12. § 2 ; Beausobre, Introd. 
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to bear the same relation to him that she would have 
done to a person in the same state of holiness with her 
first husband. 

For precisely the same reason, when a Gentile passed 
to the condition of an Israehte, he was also considered 
to have renoimced, in a great measure, the ties of blood, 
and to have commenced a new life. It is evident that 
when he became a Jew, he must have been considerably 
separated from his Gentile relations, and in a typical 
sense he was no longer their brother, although we need 
pay but little heed to the Rabbinical rule, that all relation- 
ship actually was at an end*. We should indeed be more 
shocked by such rules, as that a proselyte might con- 
tract marriage with his nearest relative^, had we not 
reason to suspect these decisions had reference rather 
to an imaginary than to a practicable case. The great 
Roman historian may perhaps not be speaking igno- 
rantly, but only taking the Rabbinical fancies rather too 
literally, when he writes, that proselytes to Judaism 
"were imbued with nothing sooner than contempt of 
the gods, rejection of their country, and a vile estimation 
of parents, children and brothers *".*' 

But aU this does not hinder the conclusion, that the 

* Selden (De Jure Nat. et Gent. lib. ii. cap. 4) quotes the fol- 
lowing from a Jewish writer : "Whoever was related to a proselyte, 
when he was a Gentile, is plainly not related to him now." And 
Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. in Joh. iii. 3) refers to Maimonides as saying, 
" All the relations which he had when he was a Gentile, or a slave, 
are not now his relations." 

•» Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Acts xv. 20. 

** Tacitus, Hist. Ub. v. c. 5. 
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Jews were perfectly authorized in looking upon proselytes, 
recovered from the Gentiles, as men become holier ; and 
in one sense, commencing a new Ufe ; and it is no wonder 
therefore that the technical word regenerationy always 
applied to this typical passage, should imply this typical 
birth. As the use of this word has given rise to lament- 
able divisions, it is of the most vital importance that we 
should have a correct notion of its true meaning when 
referred to the commencement of an Israelite's life. 
Such a supposed recommencement of life, having the 
word regeneration appUed to it, is so natural^ that we 
are in no way surprised that the same terminology pre- 
vails in the admission of proselytes to some Eastern re- 
ligions*. And I am not aware that any, not writing 
under strong doctrinal prejudice, have ever doubted the 
particular application which the contemporaries of our 
Lord made of the word. 

I take the well-known authority of the writers under- 
quoted^, as supporting the natural idea of the word itself, 
that Jews were accustomed to speak of proselytes ad- 

* See Wiseman* s 11th Lecture, p. 395. So striking is tlie simi- 
larity in the use of this technical word, that it has been supposed 
that it passed from the East, with other gnosticisms, into the mystic 
language of the Pharisees. But it is much more probable that the 
frequent use of the same word for the same thing only proves the 
metaphor to be an easy one. 

^ " The acquisition of the Jewish name, or Regeneration, or a par- 
ticipation in the right of a Jew, and the prerogative of an Israelite." 
(Selden, De Jure Nat. lib. ii. cap. 4.) 

" But as a new name was given to a proselyte, so also was there a 
new birthday. So that as soon as he was initiated he was accounted 
regenerated." (Ibid.) 

Selden also quotes the Talmud : " A proselyte^ from the time that 
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mitted to all the privileges of Israelites, as regenerated ; 
and this I do, while I am utterly regardless of the magic 
follies which Pharisees and Pharisaists choose to tell us 
about what Regeneration means. The word itself is 
technical, and therefore if it is to remain technical, it can 
only be appUed to the same acts as the original inventors 
applied it to ; while we need care nothing about any 
doctrines of theirs. 

The Jews gave the name to the new life which an 
IsraeHtish neophyte commenced. And we shall attach, 
of course, such an idea to the word Regeneration as 
arises from our conception of what that life meant. 

If the Jews thought that the privileges of an Israehte 
were, the monopoly of God's favour and the certainty of 
salvation, then they also exalted the ideality of Jewish 
regeneration to the same undue height that many modem 
religionists, resting upon the same wicked self-conceit, 
have done. 

But if, as I have endeavoured to show, these privileges 
were : the being entitled to a share in the Old Covenant 



he becomes a proselyte, is considered as an infant who is just bom." 
(Gemara Babylon, ad tit. Jabimoth, cap. 2.) 

" The Jews acknowledged a certain regeneration took place at the 
admission of a proselyte.*' (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Job. iii. 3.) 

Lightfoot quotes from Maimonides : ** A Gentile who becomes a 
proselyte, and a slave who is manumitted, behold he is like a little 
child just born." (Issurei Biah. cap. 14.) 

For further authorities, see Wall's Introduction to his Infant Bap- 
tism, where the subject is pursued most satisfactorily, at great length. 

We may recognize an idea of the same kind in the Roman custom 
of a manumitted slave taking the name of some other family than 
his own. 
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blessings, when (and only when) the Old Covenant was 
in force, — and being therefore holy, — ^then Jewish re- 
generation, while applied still to the same transition, 
namely the commencement of the Israelite life, denotes 
the putting down of the name in God's book, as a 
claimant for the sacred privilege of ministering before 
Him, and receiving the temporal covenanted gifts when- 
ever the nation should observe its terms and pubUcly 
acknowledge Jehovah. 

If this be evident, a comparison of the terms and pri- 
vileges of the Gospel Covenant with those of Israel after 
the flesh, will readily suggest the meaning of Christian 
regeneration, and the time when it takes place. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FUTURE STATE. 

We have seen that Judaism, properly understood, was 
connected only with temporal and national sanctions; 
that, according to Warburton's proposition, the doctrine 
of a future state of rewards and punishments did not 
make part of the Mosaic dispensation. 

To assert the contrary, — to contend that the Jewish 
Law taught a spiritual religion, or was based upon the 
hopes of heaven, is preposterous. There is nothing to 
lead to such a fancy, beyond the almost universal igno- 
rance of the Old Covenant, commencing with the tradi- 
tionary Scribes, and reappearing, in one form or another, 
in nearly all the theological schools that have distracted 
Christendom. 

But, while it is beyond doubt that the author of ' The 
Divine Legation ' saw clearly one property of Judaism, 
its temporal sanctions ; it is wonderful that he did not 
look deeper, and perceive the other equally important 
particular, its entirely national character. When this 
radical defect in Bishop Warburton's demonstration is 
corrected, all the objections to regard the Old Covenant 
as only temporal, will be removed from every impre- 
judiced mind. 

I have never met with a more astonishing spectacle, 
than the accomplished Warburton, in his impetuous de- 
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fence of a truth, overlooking what would complete that 
tnith, and resorting in consequence to shallow arguments 
and personal invective to support it. And on the other 
hand we must regret the rigid orthodoxy of the Bishop's 
opponents, who were arguing, not for truth, but for vain 
traditions, and who shut their eyes to the value, equally 
as to the real error, of the system which they condemned. 

Warburton's one error was, the understanding that 
Judaism had reference to individuals. He supposed it 
necessary to his demonstration of the Divine Legation of 
Moses, that he should show how the Jewish Lawgiver 
was able to threaten a visible interference for transgres- 
sions of His Law. Now I have endeavoured to prove 
that, in regard to the national infringement of the national 
covenant, such a visible interference was not only plainly 
threatened, but that it invariably took place ; and this 
would have been quite suflBicient to establish the Divine 
Legation. But for individual transgressions ; in the first 
place it will soon appear that the supposition of a 
threatened miraculous interference is a mistake ; and, in 
the second place, no one has yet found out any relation 
of the actual accomplishment of such a threat. 

An extraordinary providence over individuals, by which 
seems to be meant a miraculous punishment for every 
particular violation of the Law, would, in the end, defeat 
its own purpose. By being constant, it would lose much 
of the value of a miracle, and would entirely destroy any- 
thing like moral discipline or even responsibility. It is 
utterly inconceivable how any man coidd have offended, 
if every offence were visited with an immediate Divine 
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interference. Where would be the faith in believing? 
where would be the wondering at the prosperity of the 
wicked ? 

To suppose, moreover, that in the statute-book, whose 
laws held good for fifteen centuries, God would definitively 
engage to interfere miraculously in those cases of moral 
turpitude to which human laws could not reach, is to 
suppose that God engaged to do what He did not execute. 
The very fundamental idea of God is truth ; if He so 
threatened. He must pimish ; yet who will point out the 
punishment ? This very pressing objection to Warbur- 
ton's system was urged against it by Sykes; and, in 
spite of the Bishop's anger, it was admitted by himself. 
But he evades it by replying that this extraordinary 
providence admitted of exceptions*. That is, when his 
object was to prove that God so governed the IsraeUtes, 
that they might, from that government, recognize the 
God who directed it ; he yet confesses that such a re- 
cognition was not always possible. 

But the truth is, that, far from there being only " some 
few exceptions '' to this extraordinary providence of par- 
ticulars, there is not a single instance recorded of God 
punishing miraculously individual cases in consequence of 
His having threatened to do so. I do not deny the very 
frequent immediate interference of Jehovah ; but I do 
deny that such an interference was the regularly esta- 
blished order. In fact, these miracles were the " excep- 
tions," as they must always, by their very nature, be to 
the ordinary moral or legislative government; proving 

* Divine Legation, book v. note A A. 
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(|uitc sufficiently for Warburton*8 purpose, that God was 
watching over Israel, by His allowing miracles, when 
they were needed. 

It must be evident that the only real cases adduced of 
the threatening of Divine interference, such as the sending 
of pestilence, blasting, locusts, &c.', had reference to the 
nation. Is it credible that such punishments, as the 
making the whole land desolate, should be denounced 
against every individual's offence ? And although War- 
burton has mentioned one case of a threatened individual 
punishment**, which succeeding writers have multiplied, 
yet a very slight consideration of the subject will show 
that a Divine interference could not hAve been meant. 

The dogmatic assertion that such crimes as the making 
an oil Uke the sacred oil * ; the eating^ of the peace offer- 
ing, while unclean * ; the contempt of the ordinances of 
tlie day of atonement*; the refusal to celebrate the 
passovcr^; the sin of presumption*; or the offering of 
one's seed to Moloch** (which last is the only case in- 
stanced by Warburton) ; were threatened with temporal 
punishment by God, because they were of a nature easily 
to escape detection \ — might be Ustened to, if there was 
any account preserved of even one such crime being so 
visited. But as no account of the kind can be discovered, 
it is fair to presume that the threatened cutting off did 

* Divine Legation, book v. sect. 5. 

^ That mentioned at Lev. xx. 3. See Div. Leg. vi. 3. § 6. 

<^ Exod. XXX. 33. ^ Levit. vii. 21. « Levit. xxiii. 29. 

' Numb. ix. 13. ^ Numb. xv. 30. ^ Levit. xx. 3. 

* Warburton' s Divine Legation, book vi. sect. 3. § 6 ; and Dean 
Graves on the Pentateuch, Part iii. Lecture 3. 
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not mean a miraculous punishment. Indeed, as I shall 
presently show, there is strong ground for supposing 
these expressions to contain no obscure intimation of 
other punishments than the Law of Moses took cogni- 
zance of. And nothing appears more obvious to me, 
than that if these threats were imderstood to refer to an 
extraordinary providence in particulars ; then if any one 
escaped unhurt when he did not keep the passover, or 
when he sinned presumptuously, which must often have 
been the case ; these mere threats, far from proving the 
Divine Legation, would have proved that God could not 
have given the Law, because his words were not found 
to come true. 

It is indeed surprising that Dean Graves, whose other- 
wise admirable exposition of the Pentateuch is marked 
by considerable ingenuity, should have taken for granted 
that the expression " cut off" in these places could mean 
the suffering of a temporal miraculous death : 1st, be- 
cause the usually admitted signification of that phrase is 
banishment or excommunication * ; and 2ndly , because, 
in addition to the above negative proof, of a fulfillment of 
that supposed miracle being never mentioned, there is 
one instance recorded of an exactly similar threat, which 
may actually be shown not to mean a miraculous punish- 
ment. It is laid dovra as a law, that " every one that 
defileth the sabbath shall be surely put to death: for 
whosoever doeth any work therein, that soul shall be cut 

• Rosenmuller, Scholia in Gen.xvii. 14 ; Lightfoot, Temple Service, 
viii. 2; Michaelis' Laws of Moses, book iii. art. 110 aad book v. 
art. 237 ; aad Warburton himself, book v. sect. 5. 
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off from among his people*." Here then is a threat of 
exactly the same kind as the preceding ; and if there be 
any truth in the supposition that such a threat was to 
execute a miraculous punishment, we shall find it ac- 
complished when the law was broken. In this case there 
is a particular relation of an infringement : in the man 
who was detected in gathering sticks on the sabbath\ 
Yet no miracle was wrought ; the congregation were in 
doubt whether his act constituted a violation of the Law ; 
and as soon as they were satisfied, they put him to death ; 
but never looked for a miraculous visitation. Whereas, 
on the principles of Dean Graves, if they thought God 
had threatened to visit such a transgression, while yet 
they found that He did not do so, they would not have 
needed any further inquiry : they ought to have been 
certain that the law had not been violated. 

As I have before said*", such an expression as being 
cut off from the people^ or from Israel^ or from the con- 
gregation, means nothing more than that there was no 
atonement made in the Law for these offences. Li such 
a crime as that of the open sabbath-breaker, in addition 
to this, the criminal was punished by the civil magistrate. 
It is fair to state that, in laying down as a positive truth 
that there is no account mentioned of an actual Divine 
interference which had been threatened, there is one ap- 
parent exception ; not indeed to the fulfillment^ but to 
the utterance of such a threat. In the law for the trial 
of a suspected wife by the bitter waters ^ every com- 

» Exod. xxxi. 14. ^ Numb. xv. 32-36. 

"" Page 67. d Numb. v. 11-31. 
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mentator assumes this to contain a threat of Divine in- 
terference. Yet in this singular law, so unlike the 
Mosaic institutions, I cannot but suspect there is some 
misunderstanding. For, putting aside the strangeness 
of a permission to any weak-minded tyrant to subject an 
innocent woman to so degrading a trial, and to escape 
without any punishment himself, however unfounded his 
charge might be, it is clear that the imprecated punish- 
ment, even if it took place, could not have been dis- 
covered, except by the woman herself; 1st, from the ex- 
pressions made use of; 2ndly, because she could not 
have been judged to have been thus punished, until all 
hope of child-bearing were removed, which no one could 
certify; and 3rdly, because if her punishment were 
pubhc, she ought by the law to suffer death, which it is 
clear that she did not. 

I would not venture any exact explanation of such an 
extraordinary law, but it appears to me that the true view 
of the matter may very possibly be simply this : if a 
husband suspected his wife, she was allowed to take a 
very solemn oath that the suspicions were unfounded, 
and to imprecate upon herself some dreadful curses, if 
she was perjured. The expression that she should bear 
her iniquity shows that she was not punished, but only 
a punishment was hanging over her. And even ad- 
mitting, which I do not, that God positively engaged to 
punish her publicly, yet this would not interfere with 
what I have advanced ; because not only is no instance of 
such a punishment recorded, but it was generally per- 

Xnmb. V. 2 . 22. 
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ccived that it was not to be expected ; for which all kinds 
of fanciful reasons are alleged *. 

I have deemed it of the greatest importance to show 
upon what slender grounds Warburton could rest his 
theory, that God governed Israel by miraculously punish- 
ing individual transgressions, because the room is then 
left open for the doctrine of a future life coming in, as it 
always must first come in, from natural religion. If 
such a government had been estabUshed, who could have 
blamed the Sadducees for rejecting the doctrine? Be- 
cause if God's government were complete here (which it 
then would have been), where would be the need of any 
hereafter? But, in truth, a reflecting Israelite would, 
readily enough discover that if God exhibited his pro- 
vidence in the national covenant, and did not do so in 
individual cases, the exhibition was yet to come ^ \ which 

■ Joseph. Antiq. book iii. chap. 1 1 ; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Job. 
viii. ; MichaeUs' Laws of Moses, book v. art. 263. 

^ The temporal threats upon the nation are as remarkable as the 
omission of any such upon individuals. To take an instance : — 

It was commanded expressly that the future king of Israel should 
not multiply either his horses or his wives (Deut. xvii. 16, 17). 
Solomon multiplied both : yet in respect of the wives, the sin was bis 
own; there was no temporal punishment. His heart was turned 
away, but he did not lose anything worldly in consequence (1 Kings 
xi. 4). ^ 

On the other hand, in the sin of multiplying horses (1 Kings iv. 
26, X. 26-29 ; 2 Chron. i. 14-17, ix. 24, 28), in which the nati(m 
was concerned, there is not even a hint dropped that he was wrong ; 
he certainly was not personally punished for it. Whereas, trans- 
gressing, as ruler and representative of the nation, the sin was 
national, and so was the punishment; which is evident from the 
history, although not expressed in words. For before Solomon's 
time, the nation, with no war-horses, were singularly fortunate in 
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is the great argument we can have for a future life at all : 
it is urged by St. Paul in the opening part of the Epistle 
to the Romans', and is thus stated by a writer to whom 
(in spite of his heterodoxy) sufficient justice has never 
yet been done : " It is certain, in fact, that the good and 
evil of this Kfe is promiscuously dispensed; and good 
men suflfer evil things, and evil men receive good things. 
Take this fact by itself, and turn it over ever so often, 
and it is impossible to know whether the conclusion be, 
either that there is no just governor of the imiverse, or 
that there is to be a future state of recompense. But 
suppose a man convinced of the truth of this proposition, 
that God exists, a good and just and wise Being ; and 
that then he comes to consider the unequal dispensation 
of things, the consequence will then be certain that the 
present cannot be the whole of our existence, but that 
there must be a state when all these inequaUties will be 
made up^." 

It IB evident that this argument would apply with 
much greater force to an IsraeUte than to any one else ; 
not only because the national deaUngs were so extraor- 
dinary with him, but also because all possibility of mis- 
take, in considering an unequal present Providence, was 
removed from him. Another man would fear lest his 
own prejudice or ignorance might mislead him. But an 

* 

unequal Providence was estabUshed by God Himself over 
individual IsraeUtes (let Warburton theorise as he pleases), 

battle ; yet after his time, when they had a cavalry, they were as 
remarkably mifortunate (see MichaeUs' Laws of Moses, appendix to 
art. 166). ■ Rom. i. 18 to ii. 16. 

^ Sykes, Connection of Nat. and Rev. Religion, chap. 2. 

I 
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in the very fiact of a national covenant ; inasmuch as it 
was expressly ordained that unrighteous and righteous 
men had all the same share of the national blessings. 
The most wicked Israelite who crossed the Jordan with 
Joshua, if he kept from transgressing his country's Itm, 
was quite as much temporally favoured as the most pious. 
In any of the captivities, the good have been involved in 
the same punislunent with the bad ; not in a mere order 
of events, but because God had engaged that it should 
be so. 

The usual way of stating this argument is not of suf- 
ficient force. True, it must have seemed wonderful that 
Moses, for one smaU fault, should have lost all the co- 
venanted blessings ; and this same wonder exists now, 
whenever we perceive, as we think, the undeserved un- 
happiness of a good man. But in Israel, God actually 
engaged to deprive (in some instances) a righteous man 
of temporal good ; and how any one who knew what the 
Old Covenant was, and at the same time was persuaded 
by it that He was a watchful God, could avoid the ne- 
cessary inference that there should be a day of the revela- 
tion of the righteous judgement of God, is to me quite 
unaccountable. 

And I think that this view of the matter will lead us 
to those passages in the Law of Moses, where an allusion 
may be supposed to be made to a future life ; for no 
one, untainted with Pharisaism, would venture to assert 
that the doctrine is taught there, or even plainly men- 
tioned in any one passage. 

Various reasons have been assigned for this singular 
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omission. Men who look upon Judaism as a masked 
mystery; who can gather spiritual doctrines from any 
words however unspiritual ; and whose purpose the Vedas 
or the Zendavest would answer every bit as well as the 
Bible ; easily get rid of the whole difficulty, when they 
think that God ought to have revealed Himself according 
to their theories; and are determined that their own 
initiated minds shall see the doctrine of a future life, 
where they confess, candidly enough, that the carnal eye 
cannot read it. They imitate the Jews, who look to the 
Law of Moses as containing all things necessary to salva- 
tion ; and who are not satisfied of the orthodoxy of a 
believer in the resurrection from the dead, unless he also 
believe that "it is taught by the Law*." 

Those who understand Judaism more correctly, as a 
discipline for Christianity, and do not look for peculiarly 
Christian doctrines in it, but for such as would prepare 
the world for Christianity, suggest, with great ingenuity 
and probability, that it was the object of Moses to re- 
present Jehovah in a character altogether diflferent from 
what the pagan mind represented Him. The idolatrous 
nations were quite ready to admit a supreme passive 
governor like Jehovah, the, first cause of all; but the 
gods whom they worshiped, and who were supposed to 
interest themselves with human concerns, were the im- 

^ See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, liy. ii. A remarkable instance 
oi forcing the Law to speak of a future life, is at Deut. xxii. 7, where 
**the prolonging of the days" is declared to mean "a lengthening 
out to eternity." See Maimonidis Moreh Nevochim, iii. 27; Canones 
Poenitentiee, cap. 8. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt. xxii. 32, et in 
Act. xxiii. 8. 

i2 
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pure and limited creations of man's own fancy. And, 
as the especial design of the Law was to eradicate poty- 
theism, both in theory and practice, it was necessary that 
in it Jehovah should appear as exercising the same func- 
tions as were attributed to the lesser gods ; visiting man- 
kind temporally'. 

The origin of idolatry seems to have been, not so much 
a dethroning of God, as a putting of some inferior being, 
more nearly resembUng men, between the Great God 
and the worshiper. There was felt a want (and the 
want was natural) to have a mediator, some one partly 
man and partly God, who could sympathise with hu- 
manity, and direct the affairs of this lower world. The 
consequence was that, while The God was banished to a 
distance, and was supposed to enjoy a merely passive ex- 
istence, absorbed in the contemplation of Himself, men 
worshiped Bacclius and Brahma, Moloch and Apis, as 
deputy governors of a world too mean for the Great 
Spirit to be intimately connected with. So that if Moses 
had spoken of Jehovah only as the supreme governor, 
and the final arranger of disorder in another life, poly- 
theists might have not denied this God, and yet have 
been in no way disturbed in their paganism. There 
would have been no more effect wrought than already 
existed in every heathen system, however extravagant; 
where there was always admitted the supreme God. But, 
for the reasons before stated^, this swarm of lesser gods 

» Hyde de Relig. Pers. lib. i. Dean Graves on the Pentateuch, 
Part ii. Lowman's Hebrew Ritual. 
^ Chap. III. page 73. 
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were to be rooted out before the world could receive 
Christianity ; and therefore to make their worship quite 
inexcusable^ Jehovah appeared as doing what they would 
have done ; rewarding and punishing men visibly. 

Now, although this idea tends towards clearing up 
the difficulty, why the doctrine of a future life is not 
made prominent in the Pentateuch, yet I cannot think it 
a sufficient answer to the question why the doctrine is 
not mentioned at all. In truth, this idea does nothing 
beyond satisfying us of the necessity of making a temporal 
covenant with the Hebrews; and then, whenever the 
covenant is concerned, temporal sanctions only can be 
spoken of. Few persons seem to understand that being 
national, Judaism was necessarily temporal; because 
nations, as such, have no resurrection from the dead. 
And then we may not wonder, that in the book of 
Grenesis, which describes the origin of the Covenant ; in 
the four last books of the Pentateuch, which detail its 
laws ; in Joshua and Judges, which exhibit its fulfillment ; 
in Samuel and Kings, which show its decay and dissolu- 
tion ; in Ezra and Nehemiah, which tire occupied with 
its re-establishment ; the doctrine of a future state should 
not appear prominently. But still it is strange that in 
relations where the Old Covenant was not concerned, in 
the personal faith of the worthies of old, no mention at 
all of such a grand hope should occur. 

Some indeed try to solve the difficulty, by looking 
upon the Laws of Moses as mere civil decrees, and even 
think it would have been as ridiculous for the Resurrection 
to be dragged into the books, as for a modern act of 



^ 
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parliament to ** denounce the pains of hell as the punish- 
ment of a crime*." But not to insist here on the utter 
hopelessness of regarding the Mosaic institutions as only 
a collection of civil laws, the difficulty of not finding 
this wished-for doctrine, where these laws were not 
directly concerned, is not removed. And indeed such 
reasoners seem to have overlooked the important circum- 
stance, that the force of Warbiuix)n's argument is applied 
only to those crimes which the ordinary law could not 
reach imto. 

Look upon the matter as we wiD, the truth, disagree- 
able as it may be, cannot be gainsayed, that this doctrine 
was designedly obscured. So far Warburton has every 
show of reason on his side. But he has been strangely 
mistaken in the notion that Moses vnx)te expressly to 
destroy the belief in this doctrine ; for he supposes him- 
self able to gather from the Pentateuch that Moses be- 
lieved it, and yet denies that ability to the contempo- 
raries of the Lawgiver, with whom the language was 
vernacular, and the customs familiar. He himself, with 
some inconsistency, allows that the law against necro- 
mancy must have implied, " in the Lawgiver who for- 
bids it, as well as in the offender who uses it, the 
knowledge of a future state ^." And moreover, if the 
doctrine were introduced afterwards, then the Pharisees, 
far from rendering the word of God of none effect by 
their traditions, would have done the greatest possible 
good by them, in teaching what the word of God by 

■ Michaelis, Laws of Moses, book i. art. 14. 
*» Dmne Legation, book v. Appendix. 
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itself could not teach. And where would be the justice 
of our Saviour's rebukes to the Sadducees for erring 
greatly in not knowing it P These considerations ought 
to have great weight in supporting our abhorrence of 
Warburton representing Moses, not only as concealing 
a truth, but as taking great pains to inculcate an error. 

But, admitting that Moses concealed the truth de- 
signedly, that is, did nowhere expressly mention it, why 
should we hesitate in beUeving the intention of God who 
worked in this lower revelation, to be, that men should 
find it out for themselves? Far from there being any 
difl&culty in such a behef to me, I am certain that I can 
collect the doctrine myself from the Levitical system 
more easily than men usually gather it from natural re- 
ligion. Such an intention would be strictly analogous 
with what God usually does. For instance, Jesus con- 
cealed (in the same sense) the Atonement from his dis- 
ciples ; but He certainly did never mean them to believe 
the contrary. Indeed the difficulty, so often made, of 
our Saviour's allowing the whole doctrine of the Atone- 
ment to come gradually unto the disciples, instead of 
expressly describing it; and again, of bringing in the 
theory of Gentile Christianity very slowly, instead of 
promidgating a decree concerning it from the beginning, 
is of exactly the same nature as the difficulty in question ; 
namely, the not actually teaching the Resurrection, but 
so revealing part of the truth, that a sincere inquirer 
would necessarily see this doctrine implied. 

And there is nothing which to my mind carries such 
a weight of evidence, that the Bible is the work of Him 
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who made me, as the conviction that in this Book, God 
is represented as reveaUng all essential truth conceming 
Himself in exactly a similar way as He reveals Himself 
in nature and in human consciousness. God does not 
write His name on the heavens, in a language that 
every man, without inquiry or patience, could read; 
and the coarse atheist may, if he choose, deny the very 
existence of God upon that ground ; and yet His name 
is written everywhere in characters that patient attention 
and comparison can decipher. He does not proclaim, 
by a loud voice, that He takes tare of men ; but, not- 
withstanding the general refusal to listen to any other 
voice, the religious man is satisfied that enough has been 
uttered to enable him to hearken. So too in the doc- 
trine of the Resiurection, the wilfully blind cannot see it 
in the Law of Moses, because the very words "there 
shall be a resurrection imto life after death" are not 
written down. But he who will attend and reflect, must 
arrive at the conclusion, that such a revelation as the 
Mosaic could never have been proposed by God, if He 
had not designed that man should himself, by its meauB, 
become persuaded of another inheritance. It ought 
therefore to be carefully remembered, that the establish- 
ment of a temporal and national Covenant was the surest 
way of convincing men of a future state of retribution. 
The mere announcement of such a state would only 
be received by the faithful ; whereas the Jewish oeco- 
nomy tended to implant this faith. Temporal dealings 
proved to all the world that God was watchful and retri- 
butive. National visitations showed that the Jewish 
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Covenant could not be all. And enough being thus re- 
vealed for pious investigation, God did not destroy moral 
choice, or moral discipline, by miraculously preventing 
the careless and the profane from going wrong. 

This view, while it sets aside both Warburton's un- 
grounded notion of such miraculous prevention, and, at 
the same time, the comimon mystical interpretations, is 
to my own mind quite satisfactory, and raises feeUngs of 
love and devotion to God, who has preserved the Bible. 

And, in corroboration of these views, it will be noticed, 
that in Paul's reasonings on the resurrection, he supposes 
man to have ah-eady acquired, from his own observation, 
the knowledge of a future life. In the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Romans, he points out how, hy natural 
deduction^ we may strongly suspect a coming day of the 
revelation of the righteous judgement of God ; and upon 
this natural conjecture he foimds his whole argument. 
Supposing the probabiUty of this truth, he shows that 
Christianity just answers the expectation of it. But 
chiefly I ground this view of the mode of looking for a 
life after death in the Books of Moses, upon the certainty 
that Jesus and his disciples took this view. It will be 
utterly in vain to look for any literal quotations of the 
resurrection in the New Testament out of the Old ; and 
it is surprising that this circumstance does not at once 
remove from the minds of allegorising Christians any ex- 
pectation of the kind. And, on the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that the writers assume that the Jews 
ought to have known this doctrine; or else, why did 
Jesus rebuke the Sadducees for not knowing it ? And 
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the consideration of one remarkable passage in the 
Saviour's life will clearly show that He taught a resins 
rection implied, when not mentioned, in the Jewish 
Scriptures. It seems to have been in consequence of 
our Lord's later parables, referring to the rewards aad 
punishments of another life, that the Sadducees pressed 
Him, as they had no doubt often successfully pressed 
their scholastic opponents, with a very ingenious diffi- 
culty. Jesus not only put aside this difficulty, but also 
declared to them, that they greatly erred in not deduciiig 
this doctrine from the Scriptures; and grounded this 
declaration upon what God said to Moses, that He was 
the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, who 
were dead ; because He is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living, /(TT aU live unto IKni\ And hereupon, the 
crowd of commentators exclaim that this argument is 
very forcible, because God represented Himself as the 
God of Abraham, &c., at the particular time when He 
spoke to Moses : therefore Abraham, &c. were aliye when 
He so spoke ; therefore men lived after death. Now, 
without any deep inquiry, it appears to most persons 
who read this passage in the Gospels, that the argument, 
so represented, is weak and unworthy; which could 
scarcely have silenced the subtle Sadducees, or called 
forth the admiration of the Pharisees. 

But when, on further inquiry, it is known that the 
Sadducees were accustomed to hear fix)m the Pharisees 
similar but more ingenious arguments drawn from the 

» Matt.xxii. 23-34; Markxii. 18-27; Lukexx. 27-39. The pass- 
age quoted from the Law is in Exodus iii. 6. 
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exact words of the Law*, we begin to suspect that the 
Sadducees did not understand Jesus to apply such an 
argument to them. And when, on looking to the He- 
brew original, we see no expression whatever to denote 
time, we do not doubt that there is great injustice done 
to the character of Jesus in supposing him to have adopted 
a poor Babbinical sophistry. And not only is the Hebrew 
original totally devoid of any mark of time, but we find 
farther, that although the Septuagint and St. Matthew 
put in the word elfii, yet the more critical Mark and 
Luke omit it, which they could not have done if the 
force of the argument depended upon it ^. 

Our Saviour had a far deeper and more persuasive 
meaning than this. When He said so solemnly that 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living, for all 
live unto Him ; He intended to teach that if God was 
their God, He would have blessed them. They did not 
obtain the covenanted blessings ; and therefore, if they 
died everlastingly. He was less their God tftin He was of 
the prosperous wicked ^. 

* See the quotations at note % page 115. 

^ The quotation is again made in Stephen's speech (Acts vii. 32), 
still with the omission of ei/xi. 

^ I do not wish to affect any singolarity in the above explanation. 
Most readers of the Bible, who are accustomed to reflect, understand 
that meaning. 

" "What is the point of Christ's proof? Is it not this, that when 
€rod places Himself in so close a relation to any man, as to call Himself 
the Crod of that man, there is conveyed in the very words the eternity 
of such a man?" (Tholuck's Introd. to the Hebrews, chap. 6 ; and 
his Annotation on Heb. xi. 13.) See also Neander's Life of Jesus, 
§ 248 ; and Lowman's Hebrew Ritual, Part iii. chap. 1. 

Those who would like a Calvinistic authority, I beg to refer to 
Witsii CEcon. Feed. lib. iii. cap. 2. sec. 1-5. 
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So sensible are commentators of the weakness of the 
supposed argument drawn from the word am (which, re- 
member, is not in the Hebrew, nor in Mark, nor in Luke), 
that they suppose Jesus was limited in the parts of Scrip- 
ture from which he could quote ; because, as is said, the 
Sadducees received only the Law and not the Prophets, 
and therefore He could not refer, for their satisfaction, to 
the Prophets, where the doctrine is more plainly declared. 
It does not however seem to strike these reasoners, that 
if this were the cause of His using a weak argument, it 
proves that only weak arguments could be founded upon 
the Law. And moreover, it is entirely a modem assump- 
tion that the Sadducees so rejected the Prophets, as not 
to listen to any arguments from them. They did, indeed, 
in common with all the mistaken Jews, give a much 
greater authority to the Law than to the other parts of 
Scripture ■ ; and even, in scholastic theology, were not 
content unless they could prove a doctrine out of the 
Law. But, fh the dispute with Jesus, it was not a mere 

» " The Sadducees did not absolutely reject any of the sacred books. 
They looked upon them as books composed by holy men, whose names 
they venerated. They did not, however, give to them the same au- 
thority as to the Law of Moses. That alone was the rule of their 
faith ; and all that was not extracted from the Pentateuch was not 
regarded as a fundamental article of reHgion." (Basnage, Hist, des 
Juifs, Hv. ii. chap. 14.) 

" The Sadducees might learn indeed, from the Scribes and Phari- 
sees themselves, to give a greater share of honour to the Pentateuch 
than to the other books, for even they did so." (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 
in Act. xxiii. 8.) 

Josephus says. nothing about the Sadducees rejecting the other 
books (Antiq. xiii. 5. 10, and xviii. 1 ; Bell. ii. 8). 

The opinion has only arisen from the supposition that Jesus chose 
a weak argument from the Law. 
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question of orthodox divinity : Is this doctrine to be found 
in the Law ? but, Is there any evidence at all that there 
is a Resurrection ? And a good quotation from the Pro- 
phets, if their authority was at all admitted, would have 
decided the point much more eflFectually than an obscure 
sentence ifrom the Law, however gratifying it would have 
been to know that Moses confirmed the Prophets. 

And therefore it is not to be doubted, both from the 
natiu*e of the question itself and from the eflFect produced, 
that the proof which Jesus made was not obscure ; nay, 
was the most persuasive possible. It was not one de- 
tached passage of Scripture, which dogmatic prejudice 
might make to support itself, but it was the sense of 
the whole of God's revelation. It is not conceivable that 
Grod would have made a merely temporal and national 
covenant, and yet have not engaged to give other bless- 
ings to His friends who never shared m that covenant. 

The eleventh chapter of the Hebrews speaks the same 
lesson. In relating the faith which distinguished the 
worthies of old, the author lays down as an evident axiom, 
that if they came to God, they must have beUeved that 
" He is a rewarder of them that diUgently seek Him*" ; 
or they could have had no inducement to persevere 
through the loss of temporal good. Abraham sojourned 
in the land of promise, as in a strange country ; that is, 
he knew he was not himself to receive this promise ; and 
therefore he must have looked for a city which hath 
foundation, whose builder and maker is God ; that is, he 
was expecting^^e^r^ blessings. Similarly his descendants, 

■ Heb. xi. 6. 
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who confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth*, that they had no home, and therefore did not 
personally receive the promise of the land, made it dear* 
tliat they were still seeking for some country. It coidd 
not have been the covenanted Canaan that they were 
seeking, because they might have obtained that, if thesj 
had been so minded ; it was therefore a better, «. e. a 
heavenly coimtry. 

The argument plainly is, that, although no actual men- 
tion is made of a future life, the conduct of the patriarchs 
evinces {€/A(f>apil€i) that they expected it. And it appears 
that the negative testimony of all the New Testament is 
on the same side. But there is one passage which is 
sometimes made to teach that the doctrine of a future 
state was unknown before Jesus. It is from St. Paul's 
Second Epistle to Timothy, where it is said that our Lord 
" hath abolished death, and hath brought life and immor- 
tality to light^'' Now, in the first place, this passage 
cannot mean that the doctrine was unknown before Jesus, 
because Daniel knew it and made no secret of it ; the 
Pharisees, and nearly all the Jews, held it as a funda- 
mental article of faith ; the Sadducees were blamed for 
not believing it. And indeed any one who would found 
such an opinion upon the passage in question, could 
scarcely have read it in the original : which means, that 
" Jesus not only rendered our temporal death inoperative, 

* Heb. xi. 13. The allusions are to Gen. xxiii. 4, xxviii. 4, xlyii. 9. 
^ Heb. xi. 14. l/i^avt^ui, to render eyident, either by word or 
action ; not to assert. 
•^ 2 Tim. i. 10. 
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but also threw a great light upon, or rendered certain, 
our incorruptible life, by means of the Gospel/' Christ's 
death enabled men to rise again*, and gave an additional 
evidence to the fact of another life. But the Apostle 
never intended that Jesus was the' first to make known 
the expectation of a future state ^. 

Understanding therefore, from every consideration, 
that we may expect a future life implied in the Law, it 
will not be difficult to point out those passages where 
the implication appears. For since the Mosaic revelation 
was both temporal and national, while individual Israelites 
must have expected something else ; then, if there is at 
any place a threat held out to an individual, where no 
connexion can exist with the national covenant ; and if 
it is clear that punishment by the civil magistrate cannot 

* Burton's note on 2 Tim. i. 10. But see especially Tholuck's 
Tery valuable remarks on Heb. ii. 14. 

^ As Warburton seems to assume, though I confess that the Divine 
Legation, after all, would tend to establish the very things I am here 
contending for ; but it is difficult, in many places of it, to separate 
the proofs, that Moses taught in hU revelation only temporal sanc- 
tions, from the assertions that the ancient body of Jews knew of no 
other ; particularly as the learned Bishop, in his controversial heat, 
often contradicts himself in the latter point. What a pity that he, 
advocating a truth, should have resorted to false or frivolous argu- 
ments ! Who but himself (book v. sect. 6) would ever interpret 
1 Tim. iv. 8, *' Godliness is profitable imto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come," to 
mean that godliness under the Old Dispensation was promised tem- 
poral blessings, and under the New, eternal rewards ? What a won- 
derful prejudice to suppose that Paul is making any allusion to the 
Old Dispensation ! What blindness to see, even in the Old Dispen- 
sation, any temporal promises to personal godliness, which are not 
now also promised ! 
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be meant, then some future punishment by God mud 
have been implied. If indeed Warburton could 8ho¥ 
one instance of such a kind of threat being fulfilled in 
this life ; or if such an hypothesis did not strangely in- 
terfere with our primary notions of God's uniform go- 
vernment, and of his truth (since such a supposed design 
would have led men into error) ; if everything did not 
lead us to look for a future life being implied in this 
revelation ; we might perhaps doubt whether Warhur- 
ton's assumption were true. But the very ambiguous 
form in which such threats are couched, proves that God 
only intended to produce a general impression that His 
vengeance was impending, and if it did not reach the 
sinner in this life, he must expect it in the next. 

I do not for an instant hesitate to refer all such threats, 
as t/ie offender 8 iniquity being upon him^ or the Lord re- 
serving him for evily or setting hi^ face against him, fol- 
lowing after the declaration of excommunication, to an 
implication of a futm'e state of pmiishment. For looking 
upon the expression of ^^ being cut off^ as indicating 
that the offence was impardonable by the satisfaction of 
the sin offering, we are given to understand that it had 
yet to be punished. In some cases, as in that of the open 
sabbath-breaker, who conunitted an offence cognizable 
at a human tribunal, not only was it not to be pardoned 
by means of a legal atonement, but the magistrate was 
directed to put the offender to death*. 

There were some cases, chiefly of a ritual nature, such 
as we have mentioned above ^ and which Dean Graves, 

» Exod. xxxi. 14, 15 ; compare Numb. xv. 32-36. ^ Page 108. 
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from whose acquaintance with the Pentateuch one might 
have looked for a better understanding of the great lenity 
of the Mosaic law, improperly and unfoundedly pre- 
sumes to have been punished with death, but which were 
visited only with a separation from the congregation. 

But in those cases where there was moral turpitude, 
not only was the legal sacrifice of no avail, but, if the 
magistrate could not punish, any false hope of final im- 
punity was taken away by such threats as ; the Lord 
would set his face against offerers of human victims, or 
even the conniver at his wickedness*; or that the pre- 
sumptuous sinner should bear his iniquity^. I do not 
mean to fall into the mistake of the Rabbis, or of AVar- 
burton's opponents, of taking these expressions for actual 
declarations of the punishments of hell*" ; yet, inasmuch as 
they declare that God had other punishments in store than 
the national or civil ones, there would be a strong sus- 
picion raised that the day of revelation was yet to come. 

Chiefly however it is at the end of the book of Deu- 

* Levit. XX. 1-5. ^ Numb. xv. 30, 31. 

* " R. Eliezer Ben R. Josi said : In this matter I accused the 
scribes of the Samaritans of falsehood, while they say that the resur- 
rection of the dead cannot be proved out of the Law. I told them. 
You corrupt your Law ; and it is nothing which you carry about in 
your hands ; for you say that the resurrection of the dead is not in 
the Law, which saith. That soul shall be utterly cut off : his iniquity 
is upon him, — shall be cut off, namely in this world. — His iniquity 
is upon him. — ^When? — Is it not in the world to come?" 

The charge here brought against the Samaritans, of corruption, 
was simply that their interpretation was not orthodox. See Light- 
foot, Hor. Heb. in Matt. xxii. 32. 

For Warbur ton's bitter refutation of this interpretation of the other 
passage noticed above, see Divine Legation, book vi. sect. 3. 

K 
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tiTononiv, wliere we find this necessary implication of 
another hfe. Throughout the book, the Lawgiver kd 
(h^chired with sufficient minuteness what was the cove- 
nant made with the nation, and what its temporal sanc- 
tions, lie had also explained what crimes the civil 
magistrate was to visit ; and in some of these, which 
might escape legal detection, a mysterious threat was held 
out that they should not eventually go unpunished. But 
foreseeing that some one might indulge in the hope, that 
if he did not commit these few crimes, and could escape 
human vengeance, his own share of the national bless- 
ing would come to him, and that consequently there 
were some individual sins which he might commit with 
impunity, the Lawgiver provides against such a hope by 
threatening other punishments. 

In the 28 th chapter had been described the conse- 
(juences to the nation collectively, of observing or of 
violathig the Covenant. The blessings for obedience 
being, that the nation should inherit the land of Canaan, 
and that it should be fruitful. The curses for disobe- 
dience, that the land should be barren, and that the 
people should be driven from it. And here the nation 
is addressed in the singular number, because the bless- 
ings and the curses were strictly of a national character. 

Then* Moses speaks to the people as a number of 
individuals, changing from the singular to the plural 
number ; and he urges them, as individuals, to make up 
their share of the national obedience. But lest any one 
selfishly inclined, should think that his individual trans- 

^ Deut. xxix. 2. 
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®f^ion, if safe from the civil magistrate, could not 
^ect himself, so long as the nation obeyed, Moses intro- 
'inces parenthetically* a stronger inducement to indi- 
^dual obedience, to the effect that, even if such a trans- 
gression should escape the curses hitherto denounced, 
God had still other curses in reserve. " Lest,'' he says, 
" when he heareth the words of this curse, that he bless 
liimself in his heart, saying, I shall have peace, though I 
walk in the imagination of my heart, to add drunkenness 
to thirst (that is, to gratify the cravings of my vicious 
appetites) ; the Lord will not spare him, but then the 
anger of the Lord and his jealousy shall smoke against 
that man, and all the curses that are written in this book 
shall lie upon hinty and the Lord shall blot out his name 
from under Heaven. And the Lord shall separate him 
unto evil out of all the tribes of Israel, according to all 
the curses of the Covenant that are written in this book 
of the Law^" 

Now when it is observed that this man is supposed to 
indulge in the hope of impunity, after he has heard and 
understood the words of the Covenant, must it not have 
been that he found the actual curses not appUcable to his 
particular case ? And as the Lawgiver clearly intends to 
take this hope, shrewd as it was, from him, he must be un- 
derstood to declare that, admitting no provdsion yet made 
in the Law for his sin, yet still God would not spare him. 



* Deut. xxix. from verse 18 to verse 21. 

^ The expressions lie upon him, and separate him from evil, are 
respectively equivalent to his iniquity shall be upon him, and he shall 
be cut offy at Numb. xv. 30, 31. 

K 2 
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Unless we are disix)sed to acquiesce in the extravagant m 
opinion, that Moses threatened a miraculous tempoial w 
death against every vicious person*; unless we think it |) 
probable the threat meant, that the land should become 
desolate for every individual sin ; if moreover men found 
then, as assuredly they did find, that moral sins were not 
always punished at all; then every man who believed 
these words to be divinely inspired, must have certainly 
expected a future state of retribution. 

And here we must stop. We cannot venture to say 
what details were connected with the belief. We only 
know that it was entirely disconnected from the Mosaic 
revelation, but was probably inculcated by all the teachers 
of the land. 

God made no revelation then concerning this doctrine; 
the Mosaic books were purposely reserved and even silent 
on the subject ; or else the end of this Temporal Covenant 
w^ould not have been eflFected ; the moral inducement to 
look after something better ; the expectation of a New 
Covenant. We have seen that this revelation was so con- 
structed as, by not meeting individual moral transgres- 
sions at all, but yet establishing that God was watchful, to 
render quite certain the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, in the mind of every pious 
Israelite, who not only believed in the divine origin of 

* And yet Dean Graves says (Pentateuch, part iii. Lecture iii. 
sect. 1), "That these curses were of a temporal nature is undeniahle. 
They were, with regard to the individual, to he of the same kind as 
those which were to be inflicted on the nation." These curses were, 
that the whole land should be brimstone, and salt, and burning ; that 
it should not be sown, nor bear, &c. 
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Ids Law, but was content to study God in an imperfect 
religion ; and not to refuse submission because God did 
not reveal all truth to him, and remove all possibiHty 
of moral probation and disciphne, by forcing Himself 
upon the vicious or the careless. 

These men, without much doubt, the profligate and 

the worldling, may either have denied or neglected a 

doctrine which interfered with their unhallowed pursuits ; 

Tbut the doctrine marked, at least in its practical bearing, 

who was the friend of God, and was unquestionably the 

consolation of all who ever saw the wicked in prosperity. 

I cannot quite understand the difficulty that is made 

about this doctrine being handed down by tradition. 

Zealous Protestants are afraid of thereby countenancing 

the absurd claims of the Talmudical Jews, or the Tri- 

dentine Christians; but let it be remembered that 

unless we are misled by the mere name, we object to 

these traditions, not because they were imwritten, but 

because they are errors. 

It is one thing to pretend that God gave an oral law 
to Moses, which contains within itself marks of its false- 
hood, or that a self-constituted body of legislators assert, 
without proof, a divine commission ; and another to as- 
sume, that a doctrine, no mere dogma, but a necessary 
deduction from all natural or revealed reUgion, must 
have been known to those who were in the condition of 
the Covenant people. And although we may wonder why 
God left this doctrine to an uncertain human teaching, 
I do not see that the wonder will be removed if it had 
not even this support. If we once acknowledge that 
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God purposely abstained from revealing this doctrine 
in the Mosaic revelation, and yet must arrive at the 
conclusion that the doctrine was well known, we imme- 
diately suspect that it was one rehc of the patriarchal 
religion, everywhere decaying and disappearing, not in- 
terfered with by Moses (as St. Paul argues*), and restored 
by Christ. 

The pious Israehte could perceive, with sufficient clear- 
ness, the necessary truth, that some should awake to 
everlasting hfe, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. And though irrehgious men might doubt, or even 
deny, they did but doubt and deny what infidels still 
misunderstand. 

• Gal. iii. 17. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FAITH OF ISRAEL. 

If then the Covenant made with Israel was only national, 
and therefore temporal, it follows that an individual Is- 
raeUte had really very little to do with it, and scarcely 
anything to hope from it. The pious and the wicked 
were all equally concerned; and if there were nothing 
else, that is, if there were no individual religion, men 
must have been often wicked with impunity, and right- 
eous with no prospect of reward. 

It was this thought that led us, in the last chapter, to 
the conclusion, that a pious member of the theocracy 
must have had regard to a future life. From the very 
nature of the covenant itself, and from the designed 
separation of it from all mention of eternal sanctions, no 
one could doubt that the Mosaic Law was never intended 
to help men on to everlasting life, further than in the 
tjrpical or suggestive way we have considered. I shall, 
in a succeeding chapter, point out that the quarrel be- 
tween the Christian and the Rabbinical Jews turned 
entirely upon this question; and I shall endeavour to 
explam the causes^which led to the extraordinary misun- 
derstanding about what appears so plain. In the mean 
time, even before those reasons are taken into account, 
every testimony from the Pentateuch, fairly reflected on, 
estabhshes beyond all possibility of doubt, that the old 
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Covenant, the Law (apai-t from the civil statutes), the 
temple service, with its federal sacrifices, must have heen 
of little immediate interest to the bulk of the people. 

The l^evitical rites, and the whole legal service of the 
Priesthood, were fixed to the tabernacle and the temple. 
Except on great days, now and then, or on the presenta- 
tion of a sin offering, the IsraeUtes had nothing to do 
with that service. Even those who came up to worship 
w ere present rather as spectators than as assistants ; the 
worship would have been complete without them. And 
what is very remarkable, the chief, if not the only, con- 
nection between an IsraeUte and the temple service, 
where he was individually concerned, was on the occasion 
of making a sin offering, which represented him as ex- 
cluded from that service. The temple, properly so called, 
was entered only by the tribe of Levi. Our Lord Him- 
self was never inside it. And even the Levites, who 
alone assisted the priests in the IsraeUte worship, were 
present in the temple not more than two weeks out of 
the whole year*. So that our 'former assertion, that 
Judaism was altogether national, is bt)me out by the 
consideration that, as individuals, the mere Israelites were 
scarcely concerned with the ordained Levitical religion. 

Now this singular feature in Judaism is never made 
of sufficient importance. It usually does not enter into 
the systems compiled by dogmatic theologists : it affords, 
as we shall hereafter see, the clue to a great deal of 
otherwise inexplicable conduct in the Jewish Chiistians ; 
while, at the same time, it immediately suggests a suspi- 

* 1 Chron. xxiv. ; and Lightfoot, Temple Service, chap. 7, 
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don that the Israehtes must have had some other worship 
besides the Levitical ordinances. 

Why it has been ordered that the books of Moses are 
silent on this point ; why even the devotional books give 
us no clear accounts, is of course a very great difficulty. 
Nor will this difficulty be completely solved, as the similar 
one respecting a future life was, by supposing God*s 
design to be to lead thoughtful men on, without a 
revelation, to arrive at what the careless did not see. 
Because the question is not of a doctrine, but of a wor- 
ship ; and we do not quite understand, as we did before, 
what end would have been answered by the silence. And 
yet, wonder as we may, the facts of the case are unchanged. 
We must rest satisfied with the knowledge, that in making 
the national Covenant, there was an intentional reserve 
respecting anything else. Even the historical books, 
which referred to that Covenant, omit any detailed men- 
tion of a spiritual rehgion, although it is certain they 
must have been written when the Psalms and Isaiah had 
proclaimed something else than outward service. And 
this fact, however strange it be considered, ought no 
more to induce the thought, that the contemporaries of 
those historical books were not acquainted with a per- 
sonal religion, than the entire omission of the name of 
God in the book of Esther would lead any one to believe 
that Mordecai or his friends did not know of His ex- 
istence. 

But, without pretending to give a positive solution of 
the difficulty, that there is a designed reserve in the 
Federal Books of aught save the Covenant; yet some 
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considerations will show, not only the incongruity of 
supposing an Israelite to have nothing else to look to, 
but the very high probabiUty, grounded on some pro- 
perly understood passages, that he actually had some- 
thing else. 

It must be borne in mind that, as we have seen, the 
Levitical worship provided scarce any religion for an 
individual. To which must be added, that even this 
scanty service was wanting to all the extra-Levitical men, 
to the patriarchs of the nation, who died in the faith; 
that dming the Babylonish captivity, two generations of 
men, some it may be like Daniel and Ezekiel, were de- 
prived of all this worship ; and that pious subjects of the 
ten tribes, Ehjah even, could at no time have sacrificed 
at Jerusalem. 

Then, besides, there is something in the very silence of 
some parts which strengthens this probabiUty. For when 
once we begin to perceive an intentional reserve, and 
suspect moreover the design of inducing, not of com- 
manding, a spiritual faith, then every ordinance, which 
left a vacancy for something besides Judaism, looks very 
like a permission, and even a hint, of a personal religion. 
For example : the Levites were expressly ordained for the 
service of the Temple, and yet the actual time occupied 
in that service was, on accoimt of their number, very 
limited. By reason of their state allowance, they must 
have had leisure to attend to many other reUgious duties ; 
but nothing was commanded them. Here then was 
given not merely an opportunity, but an inteUigible in- 
timation, that the Levite should have employed his leisure 
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in advancing the cause of religion. And indeed the 
dispersion of the tribe pretty equally over the whole 
country seems to have been for the purpose of affording 
them such an opportunity*. 

And although this consideration only gives a presump- 
tion, yet several such presumptions make up a proba- 
bility. Here then is another and a stronger one. The 
sabbath was ordained to be kept holy only by a cessation 
from work. The smallest infringement of this law was 
visited with the severest penalties; but no command 
whatever was given for individual worship : so far as the 
mere letter of the Law went, an Israelite (not a Levite) 
might have slept through the whole day and been en- 
tirely blameless. We cannot however suppose it to have 
been intended that men should pass the day with no 
rehgion : the Mosaic service was not possible away from 
the sanctuary; and if any worship whatever were ex- 
pected, which seems to me almost a matter of certainty, 
it must have been non-Levitical ; more Uke the personal 
worship of the Sjmagogues of a future age. 

These things afford only a proof that opportunity for 
some non-Levitical rehgion was offered, although nothing 
was said about such rehgion itself. But that a worship 
of a very great extent was in existence, quite separate 
from the Mosaic institutions, and in all probabihty de- 
rived from the patriarchal service, is put beyond all 
doubt, to my own mind, by the positive knowledge that 
Moses preserved one most important ordinance, which 
can be shown to have been the usual service of extra- 
Levitical men ; to have been, by its very nature, entirely 

* Numbers xxxv. 
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disconnected from any federal rites ; to have been per- 
mitted to Gentiles and Israelites equally ; and not neces- 
sarily to have required the presence of a priest, or to 
have been offered at the sanctuary. 

Tlie ordinance alluded to is the burnt oflFering or Ho- 
locaust, of which I purposely omitted all mention in the 
second chapter, because I was then speaking only of what 
belonged to the Mosaic Covenant ; and it will presently 
appear that the burnt offering was quite independent of 
it, both in meaning and in institution. 

It has always indeed been usual to represent the burnt 
offering as different from the other sacrifices. Both 
Jews and Christians have constantly been haunted by an 
obscure notion that the Holocaust meant something more 
awful and esoteric than the sin or the peace offerings. 
If we make proper allowance for the Jews' prejudice in not 
seeing anything extra-Levitical in the Bible, and for some 
Rabbinical vagaries, their writings about sacrifices will 
in general be found much more valuable than anything 
which the great host of orthodox Christian commentators 
have ever produced, if we except indeed those who have 
professedly studied the Jewish annotators, Abarbanel, 
for instance, speaks obscurely of the burnt offering having 
regard to the immortality of the soul, and to general 
moral delinquency ; and intimates that by it the offerer 
confessed that the victim was slain instead of him, and 
that its blood was sprinkled on the altar where it was 
right that his blood and life should be poured out*. He 

" Exord. in Levit. cap. 4. I have quoted from Abarbanel ; but I 
believe most Jewish writers adopt the same views. See Maimonides 
de Sacrificiis, Tractatus 4tus. 
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supposes that for a wilful act of sin, no expiation was 
found ; that the sin offering made atonement for " acts 
of imprudence ;" while he is led into the most strange 
account of what acts of imprudence meant. In fact, he 
is embarrassed by an endeavour to square his own system, 
that the one sacrifice regarded the affections, the other 
the actions, with the known declaration in the Law, 
that for a wilful individual transgression the sin offering 
made no atonement. He did not dare to make the true 
conclusion, that the sin offering was independent of moral 
guilt altogether; and that whatever moral atonement 
there was, the Mosaic Law had nothing to do with it ; 
because the Nazarene heresy was founded upon the as- 
sumption, that there was something besides the Law for 
a Jew to believe in. 

At the same time, if we are careful to take into 
account this fear of the Jews, their explanation of 
sacrifices is worth attention, because they know all the 
facts for a proper system ; but their prepossessions pre- 
vent them from collecting and arranging these facts, 
as we, who happily are free from those prejudices, 
can do. 

It happens also, unfortunately, that the most sagacious 
of Christian interpreters, who have had the help of the 
Rabbinical learning, have also had some favourite theories 
to support ; or, what is worse, some sectarian theology 
to vindicate; and they also in many cases have been 
bUnd to the true distinction between the sacrifices. 
Mede corroborates the Jewish notion, when he says that 
the Holocausts were for sins of our hearts, thoughts and 
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affections ; the ain and trespass offerings for external 
offences*. Kven the narrow-minded Dutch Calvinists 
saw something of the same kind**. But no one seems to 
have undiTstood that, while the federal sacrifices had re- 
ference only to legal sins, the burnt offering, regarding 
moral transgressions, had properly no connection at aD 
with the Mosaic institutions, although Moses ordained 
some particular customs to be observed with it. Let m 
ther(*fore consider some of the most important circum- 
stanc(»s in this kind of sacrifice. 

1st. The burnt offering was wholly consumed: no part 
was eaten either by the priest or by the worshiper. 
This distinguishing feature entirely removes all idea of a 
covenant feast. And yet those writers who are eager 
after the favoiuite theory of a federal origin of all sacri- 
fices, adopt some curious expedients for explaining away 
this stubborn fact. 

The two chief advocates of this doctrine, Mede and 
Cudworth, whose great learning and good sense are en- 
titled to the deepest respect, were not fi-ee from the 
common error of learned men, the error of system, or the 
straining of everything to conform to their theory. They 
contend that a feast was impUed in the burnt offering, 
because it was always accompanied either by a meat or 
a peace offering*^. This assertion is not however sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence. For although in several 
passages, instanced by Mede, the Holocaust was sacri- 

» Book i. Discourse 49. *> Witsii (Econ. Feed. iii. 3. 22. 

*" Mede, Works, book ii. chap. 7 ; Cudworth on the Lord's Sup- 
per, chap. 1. 
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Bced along with the meat offering*, yet other passages 
can be adduced where no such accompaniment is men- 
tioned^. And even if it were granted that the two 
offerings generally or even always went together, yet 
there is no proof that the offerer ate any part even of the 
meat offering ; and if he did not, there is still wanting tlte 
eating together to constitute a federal feast. But more- 
over it is plain that the burnt offering and the meat 
offering were regarded, not as two parts of the same 
sacrifice, but as two different sacrifices often made to- 
gether. In the first part of Leviticus, the burnt offering 
is described and concluded, before anything is said of the 
meat offering. There is no more reason to conclude that 
the meat offering was a necessary part of the Holocaust, 
"because they were generally sacrificed together, than to 
infer that the sin offering was a part of the same, because 
frequently accompanied by it. 

But these writers, in order to carry out the notion of 
a federal feast, also contend that with the burnt offering 
was associated the peace offering, where of course there 
was an eating together^. But this assertion is not true. 
Where was the peace offering in the daily morning and 
evening burnt sacrifice ? How could the extra-Levitical 
Holocausts have had such an accompaniment ? The burnt 
offering was so clearly of a different nature to the other 
sacrifices, that any attempt to class it in the same system 
with them can only lead to confusion. It is always 

■ Lev. xxiii. 12, 13, 18 ; Numb. viii. 8 ; xv. 4, 5 ; xxviii. 20, 28, 
31 ; xxix. 6, 11, 19; Nehem. x. 33. 

^ Lev. xvi. 3, 5 ; xii. 6 ; 1 Sam. vii. 9, &c. 
^ Mede and Cudworth, as above. 
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si>okeii of as diflPtTent. None of them can be said to 
constitute a part of the burnt offering, although so fre- 
quently associated with it. 

2ndly. Nor can the burnt oflFering be regarded in the 
light of a sacrificial gift. The idea of a sacrificial gift is 
of something to support the service of religion ; and all 
those offerings which were of this nature went either to 
adorn the sanctuar)- , or to support the priests and Levites. 
Nothing of this nature can be discovered, in the burnt 
offering, which was all consumed*. 

So that we must seek some other meaning than that 
of a federal feast, or of a sacrificial gift. 

3rdly. The burnt offering was not confined to the 
people in covenant. The patriarchs, before the covenant 
w^as made at Sinai, offered burnt offerings, but never sin 
or peace offerings : of this fact there ought to be no 
doubt**. Moreover, even during the existence of that 
covenant, the sacrifices of non-Israelites were always 
burnt offerings*^. Job, an excellent type of devout Gen- 
tiles, offered only burnt offerings'^. And it seems to have 
been a constant custom to allow Gentiles to oflFer up a Ho- 
locaust ; in strict accordance, no doubt, with the original 
meaning of the sacrifice. " The Jews beUeve it to have 
been peculiar to burnt offerings, that they might lawfully 
be offered at the temple of Jerusalem by strangers as 
well as by IsraeUtes. This, they contend, was not the 

* This position is not affected by the circumstance that when qua- 
drupeds were offered, and a priest performed the ceremony, he took 
the skin for his fee (Lev. vii. 8). 

*> See Chap. II. at page 44, note^. ^ Numb, xxiii. 

<* Job i. 5 ; xUi. 8. 
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case with other sacrifices, none of which could be ac- 
csepted by the Jewish priests from any Gentiles : not 
piacular victims, properly so called, whether sin offerings 
or trespass offerings, because the laws respecting them 
"were given to the Jews only, and not to other nations : 
iior peace offerings which used to be offered at the solemn 
festivals, because strangers had no concern in the festivals 
prescribed to the Israelites : nor, lastly, to the votive or 
voluntary peace offerings, because the meat offering that 
was always to be connected with these oblations was never, 
they aUege, to be accepted from strangers*. Whence it be- 
came customary, that if any piacular victims were brought 
to the Temple by Gentiles, they were slain and consumed 
with the ceremonies peculiar to burnt offerings^." 

Again, a very great authority says, " They receive not of 
the heathen but burnt offerings only ; because it is said. 
From the hand of the son of a stranger ye shall not offer 
the bread of your God. They receive even burnt offerings 
of birds from a heathen, yea, though he be an idolater ; 
but they receive not from them peace offerings, nor meat 
offerings, nor sin offerings, nor trespass offerings*'." In 
case a heathen brought a peace offering, either it was 
offered as a Holocaust, or was to be considered as a peace 
offering made by Israel, not by the heathen. 

The fact that foreigners were permitted to offer some 
kind of sacrifice, is corroborated by the Book of Maccabees 

• Lev. xxii. 25. 

^ Outram on Sacrifice, Disc. i. chap. 10. He quotes from Maimo- 
nides in Maase Korban, c. 3. 

^ Ligbtfoot, Temple Service, viii. 4 ; who also quotes from Mai- 
monides. 

L 
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• 

and by Josephus*. It will not be doubted that the ob- 
lations mentioned in these places (if zebachim) must have 
l)Con whole burnt offerings ; because it is evident that no 
uncin'unicised person could offer the other sacrifices. 

And it is a thing of no small importance, that the Ho* 
locaust, unlike the federal offerings, was not necessarily 
contined to the sacred nation. 

4thly. The burnt offering was not originally intended 
to be confined to the sanctuary, or to require the presence 
of a priest. Not to mention the patriarchal or the Gen- 
tile sacrifices, it is to be remarked that, from the entrance 
into the land of Canaan to the building of the Temple, 
very frequent reference is made to burnt offerings being 
presented, away from the tabernacle by men not of the 
tribe of Levi, and of such being accepted by God. Thus 
Gideon of the tribe of Manasseh^ Manoah of the tribe of 
Dan^ offered bmnt sacrifices; Samuel a Levite but not 
a priest^, Saul a Benjamite*, and David of Judah^ did 
so likewise. And although it might appear probable to 
some that non-Levitical TsraeUtes could also offer peace 
offerings away from the sanctuary^ (which, however, on 
the lowest supposition, is not a matter of certainty), yet it 

^ 2 Mac. iii. 3.5 ; Joseph. Bell. ii. 17. § 3. See also Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb. in Joh. xii. 20 ; the notes of Maimonides in Tract. Ze- 
bachim of the Mishnah ; and Beausobre, Introd. on the Subject of 
the Holy Things. 

*» Judges vi. 26. ^ Judges xiii. 15-23. 

d 1 Sam. vii. 9 ; x. 8. « 1 Sam. xiii. 8-12. 

^ 1 Sam. XX. 6, 29 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. 

8 The passages where a peace ofFering is said to have been offered 
away from the sanctuary are, 1 Sam. xi. 15, by Samuel, and 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 25, by David, which we will presently consider. In other cases 
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beyond doubt that they never offered the sin offering ; 
and therefore the burnt offering is thus distinguished 
irom the latter, even if it share this distinction with the 
peace offerings. And when we see how constantly this 
sacrifice of the Holocaust, between the encampments in 
the wilderness and the building of the Temple, was per- 
formed quite independently of the tabernacle, without a 
word of excuse, or a hint that there was anything im- 
usual; we are obhged to understand the command in 

there was only a promise of a peace offerings which might have been 
fulfilled at the tabernacle. When Saul at Gilgal (1 Sam. xiii. 9) 
brought animals for burnt and peace offerings, it is to be remarked 
that he is only said to have offered the former (verses 9 & 12), and 
therefore nothing can be proved from this case. But I cannot forbear, 
m passing, from alluding to the gratuitous supposition that Saul in- 
vaded the priest's office in this transaction, and that it was for that 
he«vas reprehended by Samuel. I call it gratuitous, because Samuel 
never speaks of such a thing to Saul. The king's fault was impa- 
tience and want of faith. In the burnt offering no priest was at that 
time required ; and even if there were, Samuel was not a priest. 

But it must be confessed that, on the two solemn occasions of the 
election of a king (1 Sam. xi. 15), and of the transference of the taber- 
nacle worship to Moriah (1 Chron. xxi. 26 — xxii. 1), a peace offer- 
ing seems indeed to have been made. But in the first instance, it 
was a solemn feast of the whole nation ; and I do not know any rea- 
son for deciding that the tabernacle was not there or near. It does 
not appear to have been stationary; it was at one time at Shiloh 
(Josh, xviii. 1) ; then at Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 25, 26) ; and then at 
Shiloh f^ain (1 Sam. i. 9) ; at Kirjath-jearim (1 Sam. vii. 2) ; at 
Nob (1 Sam. xxi.) ; at Jerusalem (2 Sam. xv. 29) ; at Gibeon 
(1 Chron. xxi. 29). And when we know that David, in his flight, 
was accompanied by the ark (2 Sam. xv. 24), it seems very probable 
that the tabernacle was usually fixed where the nder resided ; and 
that Samuel's and Saul's frequent meetings at Gilgal may, after all, 
have been occasioned by that place being made the temporary capital 
by the presence of the ark. 

But it is expressly said that, when David offered a peace offering, 

L 2 
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Ijcviticus, to bring the ])urnt offering to the door of the 
sanctuary', as referring only to the time of travelling 
al)out the wilderness ; and the further command, that 
after the Israelites left the camp, they should only 
offiT this sacrifice at the place which the Lord should 
choose*', could not, of course, be obeyed until the choice 
was made. This fixing of the Holocausts at the Temple 
sened the design of discountenancing the high places, 

the tabernacle was not near. And I would remark, on this sole de- 
cided instance of a peace offering being made away from the sanctuary, 
that it is mentioned as extraordinary ; the peculiar circamstances of 
the case, and the revealed will of God, occasioned a departure from the 
othen^'ise constant rule. (1 Chron. xxi. 28, 29.) 

I do not here wish to make any account of what struck me, when I 
saw tliat the Septuagint (2 Sam. xxiv. 25) joins Solomon with David 
in the offerings ; namely, that the first part of verse 25 may be paren- 
thetical, and refer to the subsequent fixing of the sacrifices th€re. 
Yet it is certain, from the fuller account given in the Book of Chro- 
nicles, that when DaWd perceived the Lord accepted his offering, he 
understood that this was to be the place which had been intended for 
fixing the worship, and therefore he may have had less scruple in de- 
parting from the usual rule. For my own part, I incline to the belief 
that the offering the peace offering refers to David's fixing the wor- 
ship there from that time forward, and, as the Septuagint adds, Solo- 
mon's continuing it. fiut although others may not so understand 
the passage, yet it is beyond controversy, that the peace offering 
could never have been complete, unless God's portion were offered to 
Him at His own divelling. It may be that it was allowable, in the 
private peace offerings, for the worshiper to eat his part there, and 
afterwards send God's portion to the tabernacle. And, at any rate, 
as we have seen that the only well-decided instance of making the 
peace offering away from the tabernacle was at that place where 
henceforward the peace offerings were to be always made ; I see no 
reason to depart from the above conclusion, that the burnt offering 
was the only one of the sacrifices which was by its nature independent 
of the sanctuary, that is, of the Levitical worship. 

» Lev. xvii. 8, 9. ^ Deut. xii. 5, 6, 13, 14. 
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which led to idolatry; and also, as we shall presently 
see, by causmg these sacrifices to cease at last, it served 
another very important part of Providence. Even after 
the worship was established at Jerusalem, EKjah offered 
a burnt sacrifice at Mount Carmel, upon an altar that had 
been used, before Ahab's apostasy, for such purposes' ; 
but there is not the slightest aUusion to any other kind 
being ever offered. Still, except in extraordinary cases, 
the Israehtes ought not to have offered them anywhere 
but at the Temple ; and I think it highly probable that 
so much greater stress is laid upon the fixity of the 
Holocausts than of peace or sin offerings, because these, by 
their nature, could not be offered except at God's house ; 
while, had it not been for a positive injunction, the burnt 
sacrifice might have been offered anywhere^ . 

But this injunction, even at a subsequent time, seems 
to have been understood as appljdng only to Israehtes ; 
at least, the Misnah declares that a Gentile might sacri- 
fice away from the Temple, and be blameless^ 

5thly. There is a very remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with this one sacrifice, which shows that it did 

• 1 Kings xviii. 30-38. 

*» On this subject, see Outram on Sacrifice, Disc. i. chap. 2. It 
ought also to be noticed that, in spite of the commandment to bring 
the Holocausts to the Temple, yet, even under the most pious kings, 
as. Asa and Jehoshaphat, the people continued to offer them in the 
high places to Jehovah (1 Kings xv. 14, xxii. 43 ; 2 Chron. xv. 17, 
&c. Ck)mpare 2 Kings xviii. 4 with 2 Kings xviii. 22) ; and more- 
over, that although this is spoken of as an offence, yet certainly as a 
comparatively venial one ; much less than the images of Jeroboam, 
and still less than the false gods of Ahab. 

^ Tract. Zebachim. 
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not make part of the same system with the sin and peaoe 
offerings : — ^That, whereas the two latter always went in 
the same order, so that the one was a sequel to the 
other, and thus they were connected ; the burnt offering 
sometimes came before and sometimes after the sin offer- 
ing ' ; which could not have been the case, if they wctb 
parts of tlie same system. In opposition to this view, 
Outram, the most sensible of all writers on Sacrifice, from 
mistaking this separation of offerings, quotes, without 
comment, from a Jewish authority, that the reason why 
the particular order was observed at the consecration of 
the priests was, that the worshiper was not worthy enough 
to offer the Holocaust until he had first sacrificed the sin 
offering **. Now, if this were the reason, I do not see why 
it ought not also to apply to the offerings of the twelve 
princes, where the burnt offering was made first. But once 
admit that one of these sacrifices was Levitical, and the 
other non-Levitical, and how easy of explanation then is 
the fact, that no certain order was observed in the making 
of them together, since they were different services* ! 

Gthly. The Epistle to the Hebrews, while pointing out 
the inefficacy of the Levitical sacrifices for procuring 
moral atonement, makes no mention whatever of burnt 
offerings (except in the quotation in the tenth chapter 

■ Compare Lev. xii. and Numb. vii. with Exod. xxix. ; Lev. ix. ; 
and Ezek. xliii. 

^ Outram De Sac., Disc. i. chap. 5. 

* In adjusting the various evidence adduced above, it seems scarcely 
necessary to observe that this 5 th reason does not apply to any dif- 
ference between the peace and the burnt offering ; it only establishes 
that the sin and burnt offerings were not parts of the same service. 
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firom the 40th Psahn) ; nor even of rams, the animals 
usually offered as Holocausts". In declaring the atone- 
ment in the Levitical Law inefficacious, it speaks only 
of the sin offering, or of bullocks and goats, the animals 
offered in this sacrifice. This very striking fact proves 
that the author of this Epistle, in contrasting Judaism 
with Christianity, did not thmk the burnt offering made 
a part of the former. 

But, did it form a part of Christianity ? It certainly 
did not do so directly. It was never intended to be prac- 
tised under the Gospel. This is evident from the fact 
that Providence had rendered this sacrifice impossible. 
So that although the apostles, and even all enhghtened 
Jews, might perchance have afterwards seen that the 
Holocaust was a thing passed away ; yet all doubt was 
removed when God had first commanded that the burnt 
offering should not be offered except at the Temple, and 
then destroyed that Temple. Nothing could show more 
plainly that it was God's intention that this, as well as 
the Levitical sacrifices, should cease. We have been 
able to account for the cessation of the sin and peace 
offerings ; that is, we can see why God allowed them to 
be no more offered, when the Covenant, of which they 

* See Chap. II. page 61. So little have succeeding Christian writers 
supposed any meaning in the omission, in the Epistle to the Hehrews, 
of sheepy the usual victims in the burnt offering, that Justin Mart3rr 
in quoting (it would seem) a passage of the Epistle from memory, 
instead of '' bullocks and goats," has '' goats and sheep." (Compare 
Dialog, cum Tryphone, cap. 13. with Heb. ix. 13.) I do not believe 
the specification of the animals alone usually constituting the chattahy 
to have been undesigned ; and yet Justin saw no difference between 
the bullock of the sin offering and the ram of the burnt offering. 
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were the symbols, had terminated. Nothing proves so 
convincingly that the covenant was of God. 

But why (lid God allow the burnt oflFering to cease? 
Why (lid I le issue a positive injunction to confine it to 
the Temple, when both from its nature and from the 
eonuuon use, it might have been oflFered elsewhere, and 
then, by destroying that Temple, put an end to it alto- 
g(*th(T? The same reasons do not apply here as to the 
covenant sacrifices. Again, if God accepted this sacrifice 
l)ef()re the covenant was made, why does He refuse to ac- 
cept it now that the covenant is at an end ? If it formed 
the outward service of pious Gentiles, and even the non- 
Levitical part of an Israelite's worship, what reason can 
1)0 assigned for its not being now permitted ? 

If God enjoined on men the burnt ofiering, and if, as 
St. Paul says, the covenant with Israel did not interfere 
with I lis previous revelations, why, I again ask, should 
the burnt offcTing cease when the covenant ceased ? The 
difficulty is not avoided by saying that it arose from 
men's sj)ontancous worship ; because we should then be 
embarrassed with the question, why God is not pleased 
with such a spontaneous worship now, as weU as formerly. 

And moreover, if this sacrifice made atonement (in the 
Jewhh or lesser sense) for moral offences, as the Rabbis 
and some Christians think, why is not that atonement 
needed now ? It is not any answer to say that it was 
dis(jontinued by command ; there is no such command 
in existence. God rendered it impossible : but why ? 

God put an end to the federal sacrifices, when they 
were no longer required; not for innovation, let us be 
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jBure. And, with the same certainty, we may conclude 
that God's providence would never have terminated the 
Holocausts, unless also they were no longer needed. 

Now, what event happened at that time, which was 
not solely dependent on the Old Covenant, and con- 
cerned both Jews and Gentiles equally, but the death of 
CJhrist? It was that event which separated those who 
could oflFer burnt offerings from those who could not; 
and therefore (I see not how this conclusion can be 
avoided) the burnt offering had no meaning after that 
death. Pious Jews, and even the apostles, continued 
to offer it, till God proved to them, in language stronger 
than any other kind of revelation, that it had served its 
end. It had prefigured the Atonement ; and was of no 
further use when the Atonement was accomplished. 

This then is the sum of our investigation, the rationale 
of our facts : that the burnt offering must have pointed 
forward to the moral atonement to be effected by the 
Messiah. I do not now concern myself with those proofs 
adduced by Outram and Magee in support of this asser- 
tion; which proofs, however, when we refer them only 
to this one sacrifice, and not to the sin offering, are un- 
answerable. I corroborate these proofs by showing, and 
that with no shadow of a suspicion of mistake, that no 
other mode can explain why the burnt offering has 
ceased. 

And while thus strengthening the hands of those who 
truly make the burnt offering a picture, or a rehearsal of 
the Atonement, let us not rashly conclude anything re- 
specting the details of the Israelite's faith, of which indeed 
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wc know scarce anything positively. But having shown 
the very high probability (amounting to a certainty in 
my own mind) that the burnt offering was the type of 
Christ's atonement, it may be useful also to point out 
some circumstances in the mention of the Messiah in the 
earlier part of the Old Testament, which add to thi* 
probability. 

I stop not to prove that there was from the first an 
expectation of some Messiah among the patriarchs, handed 
down by them through the IsraeUtes. For, in answer to 
the extravagant rationalism of the last hundred years, 
which would argue against common sense, the profound 
Hengstenberg has not only successfully defended the 
Messianic character of the prophecies, but has also made 
it clear that the prophets were oftentimes not more pre- 
cise, because they were speaking of what their hearers 
were already acquainted with*. His testimony is amply 
sufficient for the purpose intended. But I think it would 
serve a good end, if we were able to establish that the 
ancient beUef in the Messiah could not be the same as 
that entertained by the anti-christian Jews ;. and could 
not be connected with the Mosaic Law. 

First, the idea of a mihtary Saviour could not have 
been prevalent among the IsraeUtes ; for it must have 
been only when such a dehverer was wanted that he 
could have been expected. Abraham and the patriarchs, 
the Israelites when flourishing, had no enemies that such 
a Saviour could free them from. Of what advantage 
would have been the belief in such a Saviour to David, 

■ Hengstenberg, Christology ; especially on Isaiah vii. 14. 
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who himself subdued his enemies? If such were the 
kind of Messiah thought of, Solomon, in the height of his 
prosperity, must have suspended his behef altogether; 
or, it may be, if anxious to carry out God's designs, have 
wished for adversity, that the promise of a victorious 
Messiah might not seem altogether impossible. Nay, if 
there were an universal expectation of such a warrior 
Christ, it must have had a completion m the person of 
any one who dehvered the nation from pressing difficul- 
ties. Joshua, or Samson, or David; or, to come later, 
the Asmoneans ; might justly have been called Christs, if 
they had done all that the Christ was expected to do. But 
although some of these dehverers were called Saviours, 
on accoimt of the temporal deliverance which they ef- 
fected*, yet no one imagines that they were ever mistaken 
for ShUohs. And this is the more remarkable, because 
afterwards, when the Rabbis expected a temporal deU- 
verer, they were easily deceived in this respect, until a 
constant succession of frightful disasters made them more 
cautious. If Bar-Cochab, who promised to the Jews 
deUverance from the Roman servitude, had succeeded in 
establishing an independent kingdom in Palestine, the 
Jews, who then were looking only for a temporal prince, 
would have looked no further. It was not till his defeat 
and death that the Rabbis^ were satisfied of the false- 

■ See Pearson on the Creed, 2nd Article. 

^ It must be observed that this Bar-Cochab was followed, not only 
by the populace, who would follow any one, but by the chief men of 
the nation, whose views must have been more extensive. The most 
celebrated of the doctors of that age» Rabbi Akibah, is said to have 
joined the impostor with 24,000 disciples. (Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. cap. 
50 ; and Lightfoot concerning the Fall of Jerusalem, sect. 5.) 
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ho()(l of his pretensions. And even now, if any circum- 
cised {)olitician were to do as 2ienibbabel did, restore 
the ])eople to their land and law, and could besides raise 
them into a powerful empire, few modem Jews could or 
would question his claim to be the Messiah. Why then, 
if anciently their expectation had been of the same tem- 
poral Messiah, did not the contemporaries of Joshua or 
of Judas Maccabeus hail them as such ? 

Connected with this idea of a warrior Messiah, is 
another article of belief, which bears upon it the plain 
mark of being introduced subsequently to the disperaon 
by the Romans. This belief is, that the Messiah will 
enable them to perform the Law. It is evident that the 
rise of this idea must have been at a time when the 
performance of the Law was not possible, and could 
never have been the constant hope of the prophets be- 
tween Moses and Ezra, as. Maimonides pretends'. It 
seems beyond dispute, that as the expectation of a war- 
rior prince to deliver them from their political enemies 
must have arisen after they had lost their independence, 
that is, at any rate after the extinction of the dynasty of 
David ; so also, the belief in one who would remove the 
external hindrances to the practice of the legal precepts 
would have been quite unmeaning when those hindrances 
had no existence. 

Even in the days of the New Testament, although an 

* " On this account, the whole of Israel, their prophets and wise 
men, have desired the days of the Messiah, in order that they might 
ohtain relief from those things which do not allow them to apply 
themselves to the Law and the precepts as they ought, and that they 
might ohtain rest for themselves, and advance in knowledge, so as to 
obtain the life to come." (Maimonides, Canones Poenitentise, cap. 9.) 
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expectation of a warrior king was in vogue, in conse- 
quence of the depressed state of the nation, yet I do not 
find that any great opposition was made to Jesus for 
refusing to be made a king. The people were indeed 
surprised, and his disciples offended, when he preached 
that his kingdom was not of this world ; but it was not 
because he so preached that the Babbis rejected him, 
but because He cleared up, what they had confounded 
together, the Law and the Gospel ; because he denoimced 
their orthodox tenet, that the Law gave a right to the 
kingdom of heaven. 

As all the Jewish errors arose from this confusion 
(which we shall inquire into in the subsequent chapters), 
of course they connected their Law indissolubly with 
any hope of Christ. All predictions of the heathen being 
converted, were supposed to have their accomplishment 
in the future proselyting of them to Judaism ; and even 
the apostles, for some time after the death of Jesus, 
seem to have taken for granted that a Gentile must be- 
come a Jew before he could become a Christian. It 
does not seem to have occurred to them that Judaism 
was not only, by its institution, confined to one people, 
but that its nature prevented its being observed at any 
great distance from Jerusalem. 

From the popular ignorance of the prophets, they 
could not easily have seen, what we see, that the most 
decided accoimts of the Messiah are contained in those 
parts of the old Scriptures where there is least reference 
made to the Levitical Law ; that David and Isaiah and 
Micah, who speak much of an individual rehgion and of 
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the coming deliverer, make but little aUusion to the 
Mosaic institutions ; and when they do, they evidently 
show that they distinguish the covenant with Israel as a 
separate thing altogether from the Desire of all nations. 
Whereas, on the other hand, those books which are ex- 
pressly taken up with the Law and the Covenant, the 
Pentateuch, and the historical books, make scarcely any 
express reference to the Saviour ; and when they do, it 
is done in such a way as plainly to intimate that the 
Shiloh and the Law were disconnected. 

In order to make out this last assertion, I will take 
those predictions of the Messiah in the Levitical books, 
which are the most evident and the most easily ad- 
mitted. 

1st. There was a double promise made to Abraham, 
of the Old Covenant, and of that seed in whom all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed. But although 
these two promises were often mixed up together, yet 
when the first and the lesser was being solemnly esta- 
blished, no mention whatever was made of the greater*. 

2ndly. In the prophecy of Shiloh, made by the dying 
Jacob**, so far from holding out any hope that this 
person was to bring salvation by means of a civil pohty, 
he manifestly connects the coming of Shiloh with the 
cessation of that polity. So that either event, the pre- 
dicted appearance, or the departure of the sceptre from 
Judah, might naturally suggest the other*". 

■ Gen. xvii. 1-14. ^ Gen. xlix. 10. 

^ See Warburton's Divine Legation, book v. sect. 3 ; and Heng- 
stenberg's Christology on the passage. 
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Srdly. In the prediction by Moses of a prophet of 
equal authority with himself, he not obscurely hints at a 
change in his laws ; or at any rate that the effects from 
that prophet's coming should be independent of the 
effects from the authority of Moses'. 

These are the plainest references to the Messiah con- 
tained in the books which are non-evangelical ; and they 
demonstrate, intelligibly enough, that the good to be 
expected from the Messiah was disconnected from the 
national good resultmg from the Law. 

Now if, as we shall hereafter see, the forgetfulness of 
this was the grand error which caused the Rabbinical 
rejection of Jesus ; if it was in the prophets, which were 
but little known, and of smaU authority, that the doctrines 
of Christ and of a spiritual religion were to be found ; we 
must look, not in the Levitical, but in the evangelical 
books of the Old Testament for the faith of Israel. 

It seems, from various considerations, that the more 
ancient Jews interpreted the usual and best-known pro- 
phecies of the Messiah much in the same way as the 
Christians do; in fact, that they were acquainted with 
the doctrine of a suffering and vicarious Messiah. But 
when, from various causes, the Jewish doctors were in- 
terested in resisting the Christian interpretation, they 
changed altogether their exegesis of the most celebrated 
predictions ^. It is not surprising that the Misnah, 
being the very book which prevented Christianity, should 
have suppressed the doctrines which the Christians de- 

■ Deut. xviii. 15-18. 

^ Hengsteuberg's Cbristology, chap. 4 ; and on Isaiah liii. 
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clarcd. So also the silence of Josephus, about which so 
great a dilficiilty is made, is not by any means unac- 
countable, if we remember that his especial object was 
to recommend his nation to the Romans. This soldier 
priest himself knew but little, it may be, of any esoteric 
faith ; and what he did know, he very probably despised. 
His suppression of Christianity and of all doctrines sa- 
vouring of Christianity, was only in exact imitation of 
the plan which his countrymen pursued, of representing 
the Nazarenes to the Roman authorities as a set of trou- 
blesome zealots, disowned by the respectable and influ- 
ential Jews '. And if this were his object, it would be 
nmcli better answered by silence than by anything lie 
could say on the subject ; because in a history, he could 
not state any very flagrant falsehoods, as if he were merely 
speech-making, like the lawyer Tertullus ; whereas his 
silence implied that he did not recognize Christianity as 
a part of Judaism. 

Moreover, Josephus wrote his history at a time when 
probably the greater part of the Jews who still retained 
the ancient faith, had been converted to the Grospel; 
and almost all who were not Christians had already de- 
termined that the spiritual doctrines advanced by the 
apostles were heresies. He also wrote when the name 
of Christian was becoming odious to the state; and 
when any word that showed Christianity to be intimately 

^ Acts xvii. 6-8. I think that the silence of Josephus upon Chris- 
tianity, upon spiritual faith, and upon the Mishnical traditions eyen, 
will he fiiUy accounted for, if we read what Tacitus says of the Jews ; 
and understand that Josephus was writing against such reports, and 
making out a case of special pleading. 
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connected with Judaism, would have been fatal to his 
attempt to impress his patrons with an opinion of Jewish 
virtue. 

On the other hand, the writings of the Alexandrian 
Jews, much better acquainted with the prophets than 
their brethren of Palestine, give sufficient evidence that 
the ancient faith was by no means quite extinct, before 
the light of the Gospel scattered the over-shadowing tra- 
ditions. PhUo, who certainly never saw the Christian 
writings, speaks a doctrine not much dissimilar from that 
of Paul *. The Hellenist book of Wisdom is scarcely less 
spiritual than the Epistle to the Romans ^. 

However, it is in the New Testament chiefly that we 
look for the ancient faith of Israel, because it is highly 
probable that all who held any vestige of that faith be- 
came Christians. In the preaching of the Apostles to the 
Jews, it is observable that they never pretended to broach 
an entirely new rehgion, but to carry out to its legitimate 
consequences, what ought always to have distinguished 
a rehgious Israelite ; and this very important considera- 
tion will not only connect, intelligibly, the two Cove- 
nants together, but will also remove the foundation of 
most heretical opinions, viz. that Christianity, being novel, 
must be expected to be unnatural. 

Jesus's prophetical office was to restore the Law and 
the Prophets, that is, to give the tnie sense to them ; 
and therefore He is to be imderstood as making an 

■ See Magee on the Atonement, Note 33. 

^ If Wisdom xiv. 11-30 be accurately compared with Romans i. 
18-32, a strong suspicion will. arise that the Ukeness was not altoge- 
ther accidental. 

H 
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appeal to those prophecies which taught the same things 
as He did. At one time, while complaining of the duH 
coinj)reliension of the majority of His hearers, He con- 
trasts with it the better knowledge of His disciples, who 
knew what many prophets and righteous men before 
them had desired to know. Evidently implying that 
these would have had more correct views of the Gk)spel 
than His enemies had'. 

The apostle Paul argues, at great length, in the Epistle 
to the Romans, that the Christian doctrine of justification 
by faith might have been deduced even from the Law^ 
After having declared that from his Law alone the Jew 
got no spiritual good, he yet insists that the possession 
of the Scriptures (the oracles of God) were of very great 
advantage to him ; and that, although so many did not 
gather the true doctrine (which Paul was upholding) 
from these oracles, their imbelief did not hinder the 
faith of those who did ^ He does unquestionably refer 
to the old Scriptures for his doctrines. 

At the same time, we must be careful not to fall into 
the mistake that the faithful men of old had any veiy 
exact notions of the good to be accomplished by the 
Deliverer, although it is certain that they expected some 
spiritual benefit. The Atonement is constantly called 
a mystery which hath been hid from ages and from 
generations'^. The disciples had the most vague notions 
concerning it, until the descent of the Holy Ghost at 
Pentecost. Jesus only obscurely alluded to it. When 

» Matt. xii. 13-17. ^ Rom. x. 3-13. 

c Rom. iii. 1-3. <* Rom. xvi. 25 ; Col. i. 26. 
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Nicodemus doubted of the earthly doctrine of regenera- 
tion, the Lord intimated to him that he was not yet in 
a condition to appreciate the heavenly doctrine of the 
Atonement. It was the enlightenment at Pentecost that 
made this mystery more clear, as Peter's sermon imme- 
diately afterwards testifies*. 

And therefore the only conclusion to which we can 

■ It is a very remarkable phsenomenon in modem theology, that the 
silence, or at least the reserve, m the Prophets, concerning the efficacy 
of the Legal atonement, should be almost unnoticed. Some, with 
more enlightened views, conclude that this reserve arose from the 
ignorance of the Jews concerning the typical nature of their own re- 
ligion ; indeed that the prophets did not know the way of salvation. 
" From the typical institution of piacular sacrifices, pointing to the 
great propitiation, it has been confidently concluded that in them be- 
Uevers distinctly recognized the mystery of atonement by the blood of 
Christ. But, supposing such to have been the fact, how shall we 
account for that doctrine occupying so small a portion of the suc- 
ceeding prophecies ; or, for its so completely vanishing from the na- 
tional creed, that the crucifixion of Christ afterwards became a stum- 
bling-block to the Jews ?'* (Robert Hall's Essay on the Essential Dif- 
ference betwixt Christian Baptism and the Baptism of John.) The 
difficulty is easily accounted for, by the supposition that the Legal 
piacular sacrifices were not connected, by the prophets, at all with 
salvation ; and that modem theologians consider Christianity as more 
complex than the prophets did.— -The contemporaries of our Lord, of 
course, were in error. 

The following remarks, from the above-quoted author, are as true 
as they are beautiful : — " The cross, considered as the meritorious 
basis of acceptance, the only real satisfaction for sin, is the centre 
around which all the purposes of mercy to fallen man have continued 
to revolve. Fixed and determined in the counsel of God, it operated 
as the grand consideration in the Divine mind, on which salvation 
was awarded to penitent believers in the earliest ages, as it will con- 
tinue to operate in the same manner to the latest boundaries of time. 
Hence it is manifest that this great transaction could admit of no 
substitute." (Ibid,) 

M 2 
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safely come is this : There was airrent among all reli- 
gious people, before the Gospel, a belief in some great 
spiritual good to be effected by the Messiah ; no one 
knew exactly how, except that it was something to be 
superadded to the Law ; something which was high 
above the institutions of Moses, although foreshadowed 
and introduced by those institutions. To some more 
favoured men, a rehearsal may have been made of the 
mystery*. The burnt offering, the only authorized non- 
Levitical rite, was intended to typify the Atonement, 
which was also imderstood to be non-Levitical. The 
later Jews confused the Levitical with the non-Leviticd; 
and even the most pious did not quite understand the 
distinction. The Gospel cleared up all doubts, and gave 
the key to the forgotten prophecies. But even now, we 
must not foolishly and impiously imagine ourselves capa- 
ble of giving an exact explanation of the Atonement. 
JFe know that the Atonement has been effected by Christ's 
death ; whereas, formerly, men were only promised that 
some reconciliation should be made by the Messiah, 
while their views of the mode were more or less vague; 
at any rate they wanted the assurance, which we possess, 
that we are welcome before the Father, because He has 
already been reconciled. We have a clearer indication 
of the way ; a greater moral inducement to start forth 
upon it; but the way itself is in no respect changed. 
Whatever we do or feel which is called righteousness, 

■ So Bishop Warburton connects the vision which Jesus said that 
Abraham had of Him, with the receiving of Isaac in a figure, by the 
substitution of the burnt offering. 
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there ought not to be the smallest doubt that the same 
life and feelings have ever been righteousness, in all ages 
and over the whole world. 

And, in conclusion, let us not fail to remember, that 
the Jews, in spite of their confusion with the Law, have 
ever kept sight of the truth, that the expectation of the 
Messiah was in some way or another linked with a resur- 
rection from the dead. Indeed, they must of necessity 
have done so, if they hoped for any individual good from 
Shiloh.. For, if the Deliverer came when their bodies were 
rotten in the tomb, and if they were not to rise again, 
what interest would they take in the matter ? Now, 
putting aside the absurd stories of the Talmud about all 
Israelites rising up and partaking in the good things of 
Messiah's kingdom ; this I insist on, that these very ab- 
surdities must have arisen from the evident necessity, as 
well as the constant tradition, that both doctrines were 
intimately connected together. 

And the use I wish to be made of this important con- 
clusion is this. Whatever force there is in the indirect 
arguments for separately establishing the two doctrines, 
of a Messiah, and of the resurrection from the dead, this 
force is increased when we know, that by the close con- 
nection of the two doctrines, every argument for the one 
tends also to establish the other. 

Even Bishop Warburton himseK perceives this con- 
nection, although, beginning at the wrong end, he argues 
that " if the Jews had the knowledge or belief of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, they must have had 
the knowledge of the redemption of man by the death 
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and sufferings of Christ likewise'." He seems not to 
have noticed the fact that, when Paul was charged with 
being ir Christian, he joined together the doctrine of the 
resurrection and the old prophecies concerning Christ in 
such a manner, as plainly to evince that he considered 
the belief in a future state, much the same as the belief 
in such a Christ as he was preaching^. 

This connection indeed points out clearly enough that 
the good to be expected by Israelites from their Messiah 
was in substance, though not in extent, the same as the 
good we believe that we have obtained. Their faith was 
veiled, but it still existed. The general outline, though 
not the exact form, was visible under the covering. And 
when Christ burst from the tomb, the veil dropped off. 
The faith was not a new creation, but a brighter mani- 
festation. The better thing was provided, towards which 
the holy men of old had gazed; and they, with their 
dimly-revealed hope of Christ's satisfaction, awaited the 
perfection unto which we have attained. 

* Divine Legation, book t. sect. 6. See also sect. 4 of the same 
book. 

^ Acts xxiii. 6 ; xxiv. 21 ; xxvi. 6, 7, 22, 23. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RABBINICAL ERRORS. 

It strikes many persons with surprise that the main 
argmnents, by which the Gospel was first supported, 
seemed to be drawn from the same sacred books as the 
most bitter opponents of Christianity venerated, even to 
superstition. But this surprise will entirely vanish when 
we come to learn that, although the Word was preserved 
and almost worshiped, the doctors had disabled them- 
selves from seeing in it the truths which we see. They 
knew the Scriptures, but had lost the key to them ; and 
the language in which they were written, was to all in- 
tents a dead language to them, notwithstanding their 
acquaintance with its grammatical structure, their com- 
plicated systems of conjugations, accents, and vowel 
points. Their loss of the proper interpretation was owing 
to many causes, which we will endeavour to trace. And 
a correct understanding of this matter is so far essential, 
that we cannot rightly appreciate the prophetical charac- 
ter of Jesus, unless we know who were the men He re- 
proved, and what were the errors He censured. 

When we consider that four hundred years had elapsed 
between Malachi and John Baptist, that is, between one 
revelation and the other, during which period the Jewish 
people had passed through many fortunes ; connected at 
one time with the Persian, then with two of the Mace- 
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(Ionian monarchies ; receiving customs and doctrines from 
all their masters ; then, having been politically crushed 
by the Scleiicida?, and having for a time lost their na- 
tional religion ; rousing themselves for a short-lived inde- 
pendence, to the celebration of a worship, reformed by 
fallible and indeed error-stricken men ; — can we wonder 
that the Jewish church appears so diflFerent from what 
Jesus taught it should be ? 

The Old Testament leaves the nation a peaceful de- 
pendence of the Persian empire; the New Testament 
exhibits it a disaffected province of Rome. No longer 
the same people in aught save descent ; with a new lan- 
guage, new customs, new teachers ; and, in practice, a 
new religion. Indeed the fact that the people changed 
their language during these four hundred years, is the 
surest proof that they had changed nearly all besides; 
the mother- tongue being the last possession a people 
ever parts with *. 

The original cause, which came into operation after 
the Babylonish captivity, and which produced the strange 
misunderstanding about the native rehgion, was one which 
is not often suspected, and is yet of a kind most usually 
pernicious : an anxious desire to avoid one extreme of 
error drove them into the other extreme, 

* I assume upon Vitringa's authority (De Synag. Vet. lib. iii. pars 2. 
cap. 12), that the ancient Hebrew language was not lost during the 
captivity, but that it gradually fell into disuse, and did not entirely 
cease to be vernacular till the oppression by Antiochus. Any other 
assumption will not, however, affect the argument. And I take this 
opportunity of stating, that although, for the sake of uniformity, I 
generally follow Vitringa, yet I do not ground any important argu- 
ment upon what he says, if other learned men disagree with him. 
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We have seen that the nation met with all its calami- 
ties, because it had neglected the national Covenant. The 
plaintive Jeremiah, and the stem Ezekiel, had taught their 
countrjrmen that these evils had overtaken them in con- 
sequence of their ignorance of that Book, wherein God 
had said, " K you reject me, I will drive you from the 
land ; and the nearer approaches you make to that abso- 
lute rejection, the more miserable shall you be." Every 
thoughtful mind clearly perceived that, when at length 
the nation openly refused to acknowledge the unity of 
Jehovah, the king of Babylon had been permitted to dis- 
possess them of their territories ; and that, as soon as 
they returned to Him, the Persian monarch was raised 
up, to dissipate the might of the Chaldees, and restore 
Judah to his heritage. 

The wise men, who led the national restoration, were 
duly impressed with the need of preventing a return to 
the old crime of strange gods. And the system they 
adopted was of all others the most likely to carry out 
their purpose. The Book of the Covenant, which we 
call the Pentateuch, and the Jews the Law, contains an 
account of the compact between Jehovah and Israel ; and 
gives directions what the people were to do, in order to 
secure to themselves and their children quiet possession 
of Canaan. Nehemiah and Ezra, therefore, completed 
their reformation, by causing the Book of the Law to be 
read before the people', and by urging them, henceforth, 
to commence a stricter compUance with its requisitions. 
They at once obeyed, by keeping the feast of Tabernacles, 

* Nehem. viii. 
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not only because that was one of the ordinances, but 
because it was an estabUshed mode of paying homage to 
the Lord of the Land, in consideration of their feudal 
tenm-e of it *. And in order that the terms of the Cove- 
nant, and the causes of its violation, might be deeply 
impressed upon the national mind, the Levites were en- 
joined to explain why the people had been afflicted, and 
why they were now restored ^, 

Here then we see that the reformers wisely taught 
the Law, above everything else ; for it was the Law that 
had been forgotten. This safeguard against idolatry 
proved entirely effectual. The Jews were never after- 
wards tempted into polytheism. But there is no reason 
to conclude that those who made the Law so prominent, 
ever looked to it for eternal sanctions. Not only are the 
books of Nehemiah and Ezra silent upon the subjects of 
spiritual religion or a future life ; but there is no doubt 
that in these, as in the books of Moses, the silence was 
intentional ; in order, namely, to give no countenance to 
the very mistake which the later Jews fell into, of for- 
getting why the Law was so much insisted on, and of 
giving to it the same pre-eminence, when the tenure of 
the Land was no longer concerned. And thus, while 
the former errors were caused by forgetfulness of the 
Law, the later were due to their not thinking of any- 
thing else. 

Every one who is conversant with the rites of the 
Jewish synagogue, is weU-aware of the 'great stress laid 
upon the lesson out of the Law. But few seem to know 

* Nehem. viii. 13-18. ^ Nehem. ix. 
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that the service was so contrived, that while the whole 
ritual referred to the Law, nothing besides was ever 
taught at all. 

The order of the service was indeed, in many respects, 
similar to our church service; consisting of a hturgy, 
of two lessons, one from the Law and one from the Pro- 
phets; in most cases followed by a sermon. But the 
Law only was thoroughly read; perhaps in accordance 
with Ezra's institution. No other part of the Scriptures 
was treated with the same superstitious veneration. 

The Pentateuch was divided into fifty-three or fifty- 
four sections ; one of which was read every sabbath 
morning, so as to complete the volume in the course of 
the year, commencing at the first verse of Genesis on 
the sabbath next succeeding the feast of Tabernacles; 
when Ezra instituted the service. And when it is re- 
membered that each of these sections comprehended 
about four of our chapters ; that the reading was con- 
siderably delayed, by requiring seven readers, each of 
whom had to go and take his predecessor's place, before 
he began ; and that latterly the reader was interrupted by 
the interpreter at every verse ; — it is plain that the first 
lesson, from the Law, must have occupied a very con- 
siderable portion of the whole service. And in order 
that this lesson should be deeply engraved on the me- 
mory, it was rehearsed three times previously. The 
lesson for any one sabbath morning was read on the 
preceding sabbath evening, and on the preceding Mon- 
day and Thursday*. 

Not only was the first lesson for the day made so pro- 

■ Vitringa De Synag. Vet. lib. iii. pars 2. cap. 7, 8 & 9. 
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iiiiuent ; but, in truth, no doctrine not in that first lesson 
could ever be learned fh)m the Scripture in the syna- 
gogue. For although a second lesson out of the Prophets 
was read, yet only such parts were selected as were 
thought to illustrate the first • ; and thus, even if some 
more spiritual doctrine might be there, it was impossible 
to detect it, so long as it was explained only by the Law, 
which spoke not of Christ, or of everlasting life. And 
it is somewhat remarkable that the selections from the 
Prophets (called the HapJitaroth) were in general such 
as are not quoted in the New Testament^. The cele- 
brated 53rd chapter of Isaiah, descriptive of a suffering 
Christ ; and the passage chosen by Jesus for his sermon 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, beginning " The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me ;" do not seem to have been publicly 
read. 

In order also, as it would seem, to prevent the people 
from deriving any spiritual good from even these parts 
of Scripture, the whole volume of the Prophets was 
treated with marked disrespect, in comparison with the 
superstitious regard paid to the roll of the Law. And 
the reading of this second lesson, such even as it was, 
was hurried over, and not dwelt upon like the first. The 
regular portion allotted was twenty-one verses, by only 
one reader instead of seven ; and interpreted, not verse 
by verse, but three verses at a time. It was read only 
on the sabbath morning, instead of being also rehearsed 
three times previously ^ 

■ Buxtorf, Sjmag. Jud. cap. 16. 

^ See Vitringa De Synag. Vet. lib. iii. pars 2. cap. 1 1 . 

® Vitringa, lib. iii. pars 2. cap. 10 & 12. 
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On the other holy days, the regular order was in- 
terrupted, both lessons being selected, so as to have 
reference to the particular fast or festival they were cele- 
brating ; and as all these high days were essentially con- 
nected with the Old Covenant, the lessons also referred 
to the tenure of the Land, or the Levitical institutions, 
and not to any spiritual religion. 

There is reason to conclude that something Uke these 
regulations must have been made by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
because they were confessedly very ancient", and were 
such as would be naturally called forth by the circum- 
stances of the times. Succeeding generations, anxiously 
desiring to imitate these arrangements, forgot their al- 
tered state, and concluded that the Law occupied the 
entire synagogue service, because the Law only was to 
be learned. 

Hence it came to pass that men attributed so high a 
degree of sanctity to the Law, and even spoke sUghtingly 
of the other parts of the Scriptures. They looked upon 
the prophets as merely commentators of Moses, and only 
valuable in as far as they appeared to throw Ught upon 
the Law. 

It also followed, as a matter of course, that those 
books of the Scriptures, which could not, by any inge- 

■ The commonly receiyed opinion is that the Prophets were not 
read till after the Maccahean Reform (Prideaux, Connect, suh annis 
277, 167, 149, b.c). I have however taken the authority of Vi- 
tringa (lih. iii. pars 2. cap. 11), who supposes this account, first given 
by Elias Levita, to be a comparatively modem fiction. But if the 
common opinion be assumed, that the Prophets were never publicly 
read at all before the Maccabees, it is clear that my argument is only 
strengthened. 
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miity, be made to refer to the Law, and were therefore 
most likely to contain a spiritual doctrine, were never 
read publicly at all ; and so came in time to be regarded 
as of less authority than the other prophets. And as 
the reading of the Law only caused the more ancient 
doctors to put the Prophets in a lower grade than the 
Law, so the reading of such parts only of the Prophets 
as illustrated the Law, made the more modem distinction 
of the Megilloth or Hagiographa, as less estimable than 
the Prophets*. 

The Jewish church must have been sure of error when 
they neglected Job and Daniel, and forgot everything in 
Isaiah which was not in Moses^. 

• The Law or Pentateuch comprehended the five books of Moses. 

The Prophets included the historical books (except Chronicles, 
Esther, Ezra and Nehemiah), called the former prophets ; with 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets, called the 
latter. 

The Hagiographa contained Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Solomon's 
Song, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, Chronicles. 

Certainly the division into Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa, did 
not originally denote any difference of authority between the two 
latter, since Josephus (Cont. Apion. i. 8) does not even divide the 
Scriptures in that way. 

The modern Jews, mistaking the Synagogue ordinance as founded 
upon the authority of the books, do now speak of the Hagiographa 
as inferior to the Prophets. There seems to be no reason for the 
charge brought against them by Christians (who commit precisely 
the same mistake) of having changed the division. 

The distinction, in its origin, was simply this: — 1st, th^ Law; 
2ndly, those parts of Scripture which illustrated the Law; 3rdly, 
the rest of the Book. 

^ " Some books of the Hagiographa embraced general or complete 
arguments, whence detached portions could not so easily be selected 
as from the Prophets : of which kind are the books of Proverbs and 
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During the two centuries that the Jewish people lived 
as tributaries of the Persian empire, changes and cor- 
ruptions were doubtless proceeding by degrees, and 
without attracting much notice at the time. But the 
testimony of Malachi proves that they had commenced 
even in his day. He rebukes the Levites for " causing 
many to stumble at the Law," and for being " partial in 
the Law" ; or for having improperly explained the mean- 
ing of the Law ; the guilt of which was mostly attributable 
to the Levites, because, under ordinary circumstances, 
those who managed the worship were of their tribe. 
And there can be no doubt that, during these two hun- 
dred years, in consequence of this mode of teaching, the 

Job. The five smaller books of Ecclesiastes, Solomon's Song, La- 
mentations, Ruth, and Esther, were read through at the several 
feasts. With regard to the other books of the Hagiographa, I am 
easily convinced that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah were not con- 
sidered by the Jews to be of the same authority as those other his- 
torical books of the Scriptures, which had prophets for their authors. 
Furthermore, the historical part of Daniel had but little to do with 
Legal matters ; while the prophetical part is of too subhme an argu- 
ment for the common people to receive any edification from the 
reading of it. The two books of Chronicles treat of the same sub- 
jects as the books of Bangs, and therefore the reading of them is the 
less necessary. But the Psalms, which by reason of the author and 
subject, the Jews have always made great account of, and have 
divided them into five books, like the Mosaic Law, were sung by 
them in the service of the Synagogue, and the formulae of prayers 
and praises were chiefly taken from them ; and the reading of them 
was therefore superseded." (Vitringa, Ub. iii. pars 2. cap. 10.) 

This is perhaps a very true account. Though it is probable that 
Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther were not in existence when the original 
regulations were made. 

The reasons for rejecting Job and Daniel are worthy of a very 
particular consideration. 
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notion of all doctrine proper for public edification being 
deducible from the books of Moses, and the custom of 
neglecting the Prophets, except when they appeared to 
illustrate the Law, had obtained such hold upon the 
public mind, that when the people are again seen in 
history, on the overthrow of the Persian monarchy, they 
knew nothing about the Prophets"; they had lost the 
key to the Scriptures ; and the veil was on their heart 
when Moses was read. 

But the two ancient traditions, of a future life and of 
a coming Christ, were never lost. The great body of 
both people and doctors did not hesitate in holding these 
expectations; while they were unable to perceive the 
practical consequences to themselves from these hopes, 
because they had acquired the confirmed habit of looking 
for them, not in the Prophets and other evangelical parts 
of the Scripture, where they were to be found, but in the 
Pentateuch, where the allusions to them are obscure and 
casual. Forgetting that the books of Moses were inten- 
tionally silent concerning anything except the Old Co- 
venant, they left unheeded the spiritual consolation of 
Job, of Daniel, and of Isaiah. 

It was the object of all the teachers of the people to 
invent artificial rules, whereby, they might gather from 
Moses such doctrines as any natural interpretation would 
never find in his writings. It was after the reading of 
the lesson out of the Law that the blessing was pro- 

• " Confessedly the mass of the Jewish people had not much to do 
with the prophets, but only with the Law." (Tholuck, Dissertation 
on the Use of the Old Testament in the New.) 
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nounced : *' Blessed be thou, O Lord, Ruler of the world, 
who hast given us the Law, the Law of truth, and hast 
planted eternal life among us : blessed be thou, O Lord, 
who hast given us the Law*." And if the received 
teaching was, that man must look into the books of 
Moses, to learn how he might attain eternal life, there 
can be no wonder that everything went wrong. If it 
was beUeved that the Law (the statutes of the magistrate, 
or the record of the temporal covenant) was the authori- 
tative text-book for showing the road to Heaven ; how 
devoid of meaning must have appeared the teaching of 
the Mediator, I am the way \ 

Latterly also, any knowledge beyond the Law, read 
and interpreted in the S)magogues, was not possible to 
the great body of the people ; since the language in which 
the Scriptures were written was a dead language, under- 
stood by the Rabbis only. And therefore those who 
were not disciples of the wise, could only learn the other 
sacred books from the teaching of their doctors, who, we 
shall soon see, taught error. We need not here enter 
upon the discussion whether the ancient Hebrew was 
not the mother-tongue after the Babylonish captivity ; or 
whether it gradiially fell into disuse during the connexion 
with the Greek monarchies. It would be presumptuous 
to hazard an opinion where the most learned men differ^. 
But it will be sufficient for our purpose to take the lowest 
supposition, that after the time of Alexander, the Hebrew 

" Vitringa, lib. iii. pars 2. cap. 8. 

^ Vitringa, lib. iii. pars 2. cap. 12. Prideaux, Connect, sub anno 
277 B.C. Tholuck on the Hebrews, Introduction, chap. 3. 

N 
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was very little known ; and that under the Asmoneans it 
was never spoken or thought of by the unlettered. So 
that, at any rate, for some generations before Christ, the 
people knew no more of their Scriptures than what were 
interi)reted in the synagogue, or explained by the scho- 
lastic preachers. 

It might indeed be alleged that, in this respect, they 
were no worse off than ourselves, who are siniilarly in- 
debted to the hibours of others for oiur acquaintance 
with the Bible. But then, whereas we possess excellent 
translations, and the philological labours of our scholars 
are under the guidance of common sense ; the Jews had 
no correct or available translation, until the custom of 
referring everything to the Law had become inveterate; 
and their most erudite interpretations were puerile and 
ridiculous. 

There was indeed a version in the Hellenistic Greek, 
in existence among those Jews who lived westward of 
Palestine. But this translation, which we call the 
Septuagint, was useless to the leading Jews who spoke 
Aramaic, and who, arrogating the title of Hebrews, 
affected to despise the Hellenists or the Grecians, who 
spoke Greek and read the Septuagint*. And even this 
version docs not seem to have been used except for pri- 
vate reference ; so that the unlearned multitude knew it 
not, or at any rate had been already taught a fanciful in- 
terpretation of it. 

■ It may be mentioned that the following distinctions in the Acts 
of the Apostles arc supposed probable by most commentators : — 

1st. Hebrews (^Efipdloi) were those Jews who spoke some dialect 
of the Hebrew (Acts vi. 1). 
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At the same time, although this vernacular Bible did 
not do all the good which a translation effects in modem 
times, it is evident that those who knew it were far 
better acquainted with the Scriptures than their Aramaic 
brethren ; that they were much better able to appreciate 
the Christian arguments ; and that Christianity had a far 
greater success among them. Stephen, who was an 
Hellenist, as appears not only from his Greek name, but 
from his being chosen one of the deacons of the Hel- 
lenists, had much clearer views of the connection between 
the Old and the New Covenant than the rest of the 
Christians at that epoch. And it is worthy of notice, 
that the only Jews able to hold an argument with Ste- 
phen, were the foreigners from Egypt and Asia Minor, 
who spoke Greek, and were therefore Hellenists*. So 
also Paul, although he boasts himseK a Hebrew^ yet 
was probably brought up among Greeks, and used the 
Septuagint version ; perhaps indeed he owed a great deal 
of his scriptural knowledge to it. ApoUos, an Hellenist, 
a native of Alexandria, the very birthplace of the 
Septuagint, was distinguished even among the apostles 
as a man mighty in the Scriptures *. And the author of 

2nd. Grecians, or Hellenists CEWiyyurrat), were also Jews who 
spoke Greek and used the Septuagint version (Acts vi. 1 ; ix. 29 ; 
xi. 20). 

3rd. Greeks f EXXiyi^es) generally were not Jews, but proselytes of 
the gate (Acts xiv. 1 ; xriii. 4 ; xx. 21 ; xxi. 28, &c.). 

4th. Gentiles (I6vi|) were generally idolaters (Acts xiv. 2 ; xv. 19). 

See, in addition to the authorities in the last note, Vitringa, lib. iii. 
pars 2. cap. 7 ; Lightfoot, Harmony on the Hebrews ; Biscoe on the 
Acts, chap. 4. § 2. 

» Acts, chap. vi. ^ 2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 5. « Acts xviii. 24. 

N 2 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews, with his extraordinary in- 
timacy M'ith ever}' turn in the Old Bible, would appear 
not only to have used the Greek version, but not to have 
known the Hebrew*. And if any additional testimony 
is required to prove how much better acquainted with 
God's mind the Grecians were than the Hebrews ; let 
the valuable religion in the Hellenist Book of Wisdom be 
compared with the follies of the Talmud. 

We may therefore easily understand why the preaching 
of Paul, in the Greek cities, had so much greater success 
than the preaching of the other apostles, who perhaps 
strove, in general, to convert the Hebrews only. And 
this at once gives us the reason why, the Christians being 
nearly all from either the Hellenist Jews or the Greek 
proselytes, the New Scriptures were written in a lan- 
guage that could benefit them. 

And the want of this version accounts for the almost 
universal rejection of Christianity by the ignorant Jews 
of Palestine, who first heard it. For they had no trans- 
lation of the Bible, which they might " search daily, 
whether those things were so,'* as the Hellenists of 
Beraca had; and they had therefore the mere choice 
whether they would believe the Galilaeans Peter and 
John, or their own Rabbis who told them that Christi- 
anity was a heresy. It is indeed true that, from time to 
time, translations have been made into Chaldee of several 
parts of Scripture, known by the name of Targums. But if 
we consider the mode or the time of making them, it will 
appear that they could not materially help the difficulty. 

* See Tholuck on the Hebrews, Introduction, chap. 1. 
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1st. The Targmn of Onkelos, on the Law, which Dean 
Prideaux* praises for being a correct and literal version 
di the Hebrew, was probably in existence when the New 
Testament was written ; but it was not required, because 
;he Jews were very well acquainted with the letter of the 
[jaw, and were in error because they knew nothing else. 
Jndly. The Targum of Jonathan on the Prophets, that 
s, upon the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
^gs, called the former ; and Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
ind the twelve minor, called the latter prophets. This 
rersion Prideaux concludes, from internal evidence, was 
lot made till some time after the other, and was un- 
leard of when Christianity was first preached. And 
5ven if we were to take the authority of the Jews, that 
t was composed in the generation before Jesus ; yet, as 
t is rather a paraphrase than a translation, and the 
mthor takes all kinds of liberties with the text, when it 
juits his purpose to do so ; and that more frequently in 
ihe latter prophets (Isaiah, Micah, &c.) than in the 
brmer, that is, the historical books ; it is plain that upon 
:his extreme supposition, this Targum would have been 
)f httle or no use in removing errors ; — since, at any 
:^te, it did not come into existence till these errors were 
:oo deeply seated to be easily eradicated ; and the author 
aimself explains away any parts that seemed most op- 
posed to them. 

Of the Megilloth or Hagiographa, that is, of the books 
3f Job, Daniel, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, &c., com- 

^ Connect, sub anno 37 B.C. 
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preheiuUng some of the least legal parts of Scripture, no 
Targiuu was made till long after the Nazarene schism. 

The sum of our investigation therefore is this : that 
the Jews gencra'^y were educated in the Law, and knew 
only such parts o/ the Scripture as referred to the Law ; 
that those of Palestine, to whom the Gospel was first an- 
nounced, were in no condition to escape from this sin^e 
regard to it ; that, for any doctrines connected with a 
coining Cluist, or a fut'TC state, they were entirely in the 
hands of their teachers. They had, in fact, no means of 
objecting to all the preposterous assertions of the Rabbis. 
And, no doubt, the most prominent and the most fre- 
quently conferred gift which the early Christians pos- 
sessed, that of tongues, was, as Lightfoot* with very 

■ Lightfoot's words on this subject are well worth quoting, espe- 
cially because, with his usual imitation of Jewish authority, he 
assumes that the Targum on the Prophets preceded that on the 
Law ; and therefore the conclusion we have arrived at will be agreed 
to by those who are disposed to take his opinion rather than that of 
Prideaux. 

In Ilor. Heb. in 1 Cor. xiv. 2, speaking of the gift of tongues, 
and of the interpretation thereof, he says : " Now the original text 
was unknown to the common people ; the version of the seventy in- 
terpreters was faulty in infinite places ; the Targum upon the Prophets 
was inconstant, and Judaized : the Targum upon the Law was, as yet, 
none at all : so that it was impossible to discover the mind of God 
in the holy text, without the immediate gift of the Spirit, imparting 
perfect and full skill both of the language and of the sense ; that so 
the foundations of faith might be laid from the Scriptures ; and the 
true sense of the Scriptures might be propagated without either error 
or the comments of men." 

" There are many now, learned by study, who are able to translate 
those tongues into the Corinthian or the Greek, without that extra- 
ordinary gift of interj)retation, immediately poured out by the Holy 
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great probability supposes — a miraciilous ability to read 
the Scriptures for themselves in the original; and was 
one of the great causes why the Rabbinical fantasies dis- 
appeared from the Christian preaching.il 

But since it is thus evident that the doctrinal errors of 
the Jews must have arisen from the teaching of the 
Scribes; that they derived their notions of a spiritual 
religion, not from the Bible, but from the dogmatic 
theology of the schools; we must now consider what 
that theology consisted of. 

The public teaching of the people was by means of a 
lecture or sermon in the synagogue, delivered, it would 
seem, not by one order of men exclusively, but by any 
suflSciently learned Jew whom the pastor might choose 
to appoint. And although, in the first days of th^ syn- 
agogue, a Levite would most probably perform this 
service, and latterly an ordained Rabbi, yet the general 
rule was always acknowledged in theory, and sometimes 
put into practice, that any male Israelite, of age and 
without defect, might be selected by the ruler of the 
s3niagogue to preach to the people *. 

It is the opinion of those best able to decide, that the 
earlier sermons were only expositions, most usually of 
the lesson for the day. And we readily perceive that 

Ghost. But .... it sufficed not to the mterpretation, to render the 
hare words mto bare words, but to understand the sense and marrow of 
the prophets* language, and plamly and fully to unfold their mysteries 
in apt and Hyely and choice words, according to the mind of God ; 
which the evangelists and apostles, by a Divine skill, do in their 
writings." 

* Vitringa, lib. iii. pars 1. cap. 6 & 7. 
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these teachers, impressed with the all-iroportance of the 
Ijaw, iinturally grounded their instructions upon the Law, 
or such parts of Scripture as appeared to illustrate it. 
When they were also required to exhort the people to 
remember the Hfe to come, or the expected Messiah, 
they nuist have exercised no small share of ingenuity in 
finding these doctrines in the Law; and no one could 
answer for what would be taught, when the fertile brain 
of an Oriental was the only groundwork of their divinity. 
In short, they had to teach two doctrines, of vast im- 
portance and Uvely interest, from a book that scarcely 
made even a casual allusion to them ; and they were, as 
a matter of com-sc, driven to a mode of allegorical inter- 
pretation, instead of expounding Scripture. The text 
from the Law was only a motto, on which to hang doc- 
trines which Moses never dreamed of. And if it be true, 
that this allegorical style of sermon did not prevail till at 
a comparatively recent date*, when the language was 
lost; when the education of many ages had rejected 
everything but the Law; and when the schools were 
already poisoned with Gentile philosophy; can it be 
wondered at that the doctrine of the Scribes was so per- 
nicious, as to form the chief burden of the Saviour's dis- 
courses that the people should beware of it ? 

When Christianity first appeared, it was met by two 
deeply-seated errors in the Jews : — 1st, That the bless- 
ings of the future life and of the Messiah's kingdom were 
to be confined to their own nation ; and 2ndly, That these 
blessings were to be secured by the performance of cer- 

* Vitringa, lib. iii. pars 1. cap. 5 & 6, 
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tain outward actions specified in the Law, or of some of 
a similar nature appended to it. These two errors were 
perhaps almost universal ; not Umited, Kke other errors, 
to particular sects. The apostles themselves were in 
full activity preaching the kingdom, before they were 
perfectly free from them. The Rabbis rejected Christ 
because, and ordy becausey He declared that they were 
errors. Every Judaical false doctrine, opposed by Paul, 
was a different phase of one or other of these destructive 
principles. And to the present day the Jews reject 
Christianity, because Christians believe them to be 
false. 

' Now these two prominent and fundamental errors 
were precisely such as would arise from the peculiar 
mode of teaching, and the one-sided regard to the Scrip- 
tures, which we have considered. In the Law, they 
found written clearly enough, that the land of Canaan 
was the heritage only of the circumcision ; that a Gentile, 
however pious, was, under no circumstances whatever, 
to have a share in the appointed federal institutions ; that 
their own nation retained the land, and enjoyed all the 
blessings promised in the Old Covenant, by doin^ such 
and such things ; that is, not by inward faith and piety, 
but hy prof easing obedience to Jehovah, by the mere act 
of sacrifice, by keeping feasts and fasts and sabbaths; 
that the rules laid down in the Law of Moses had, lite" 
rally y no more regard to a spiritual religion, than an 
act of parliament has ; and that repentance is not stated 
to be a necessary part of duty. And then, when from 
that Law alone they taught a future life ; and when, 
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neglecting the prophets who inculcated that The sacrifices 
of God arc a broken spirit* ; that The Lord does not de- 
light in the blood of bullocks or of lambs or of goats^ 
that lie desires mercy more than sacrifice*; and tliat 
He requires man to do justly and to love mercy, Mid to 
walk lumibly ^Wth his God**; they were forced to in- 
teq)ret the land of Canaan with its blessings, to mean 
parabolia' the kingdom of Heaven with its blessings; 
what wonder if they concluded that individual repent- 
ance and faith were no more the qualifications for one 
than for the other ? And how natural, when they saw 
that their own nation only was partaker of the Legal 
Covenant, and that Gentiles, under that aspect, were 
called unholy, to conclude that in respect of Grod's eternal 
favour themselves only were elect ! It may have been, 
perhaps, only a few who were persuaded that the pains 
of hell had no terrors except for the Gentiles* ; it may 
have been only some scholastic refiners who told the 
people that God's threatenings were not intended for 
Israelites^; it was probably only the ostentatious Pha- 
risee that thanked God he was not a Gentile*. And yet 
these were but legitimate consequences of the universal 
notion that God knew of no other blessings than those 
supposed to be promised in the Law to the circumcision. 
The more liberal indeed allowed to pious strangers some 
subordinate kind of place in the kingdom of Heaven; 

* Psalm li. 17. ^ Isaiah i. 11. « Hoseavi. 6. 

^ Micah vi. 8. • See Allen's Modem Judaism, chap. 7 & 8. 
^ See Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Rom. iii. 12. 
« Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. cap. 10. 
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but they were not by any means so consistent as their 
more rigid brethren, who would utterly exclude from 
Heaven those who were excluded from the land of Ca- 
naan*^. And even in the charitable abandonment of 
principle by some kind-hearted Rabbis, the case of a 
pious Gentile was only an extraordinary exception to the 
general rule, that if men would become entitled to God's 
fevour, they must be circumcised and observe the Levi- 
tical Law. 

.We understand therefore that the main error, affecting 
the whole Jewish people, was that they interpreted the 
external qualifications and the national rewards, properly 
belonging to the Old Covenant, as applicable also to the 
New. And this error was caused by the general igno- 
rance of any part of their Scriptures, except what referred 
to the Old Covenant exclusively, and contained an ac- 
coimt of no other righteousness than an external one, of 
no other election than a national one. The first of the 
Christian preachers who disabused their own minds, and 
tried to disabuse the minds of other Jews, of this gross 
error, were those who, like Stephen and Paul and Apollos, 
were already acquainted with the rest of the sacred 
volume. 

And yet there is still a difficulty to be solved. How 
came it to pass that some of the Jews readily embraced 
the Gospel, when they found out that the germ of it was 
in the Old Scriptures ; while others, with their modem 
descendants, so obstinately refuse to listen to it ? For 

* Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. cap. 3 ; Maimonides, Canones Pcenitentise, 
cap. 3 ; and the third chapter of this book at page 89. 
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although the .Jew did not know his own Scriptures, yet 
it seems wonderful that he would refuse to see in them, 
when explained to him, the principles and lower stages 
of Christianity. We must seek for the reason of this 
perversity in doctrinal prejudice ; and it will soon appear 
that the two great sects into which the Jewish theologians 
were divided, were so constituted, that although they 
held pretty nearly the same opinions, and knew only the 
same Scriptures, yet they had not the like professed 
rides of interpretation. The one party had stereotyped 
their ophiions ; the other, even with the same opinions, 
were not committed to them. They allowed of dis- 
cussion as to whether they were errors or not; and 
nothing impeded their giving them up when their false- 
hood was established. 

The body of the Jewish people, for some time before 
Christ, were separated into two sects: the texttialisU, 
who admitted no authority as equal to that of the Scrip- 
tures ; and the traditionarieSy who were in possession of 
another revelation (as they pretended), handed down 
by word of mouth from one age to another ; to which 
was ascribed an authority equal to that of the written 
word. And these latter were in no condition so much 
as to argue with those who did not reverence the oral law ; 
because they were previously resolved that nothing was 
to be received that was not sanctioned by the traditions. 

If we were to beUeve the Traditionary Jews, who now 
call themselves Rabbanists and Talmudists, and con- 
stitute by far the larger portion of the people, this oral 
law was delivered to Moses by the Lord, at the same 
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time that the written law was given to him. And we 
may judge of the kind of evidence by which this assertion 
is supported, by the following reason assigned by one of 
the defenders of this notion. For since Moses was forty 
days and forty nights up on Mount Sinai, he could not 
see to write during the night; and then the oral law 
was dehvered : for indeed he could only discern day 
from night by the difference between the two laws*. The 
account of this oral law goes on to say, that when Moses 
descended from the mount he called for Aaron, and 
being endowed with a wonderful memory, spoke out all 
the oral law to him, exactly as he had received it him- 
self. Then Aaron sat down, and his sons came in, when 
Moses spoke it a second time. Then entered the seventy 
elders, who heard it again from his lips. And lastly, 
the whole people, to whom the lawgiver repeated it a 
fourth time. Then, Moses having gone out, Aaron did 
likewise ; then his sons ; and then the seventy elders. 
By this means the oral law was deeply impressed upon 
the memories of them all. It was handed down through 
Joshua and the succeeding prophets to Ezra the last of 
them, who delivered it to the great synagogue ; by which 
means it was preserved through successive generations 
of scribes and rabbis ; until at length (no one having 
thought of this before) it was committed to writing in 
the second century after Christ, and forms the Mishna^ 
which at present constitutes the chief, if not the only, 
book to which the RaJ)binical Jews pay much attention^. 

■ Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. cap. 3. 

^ See the preface of Maimonides to the Mishna of Surenhusius, 
vol. i. ; Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. cap. 3 ; Prideaux, Connect, sub anno 
446 B.C. ; Allen's Modem Judaism, chap. 3. 
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The probable origin of these traditions is the fol- 
lowing : — 

We have seen that all those Jewish errors, which were 
coninion to the whole nation, were caused by the general 
ignorance of a great part of Scripture, and the custom of 
explaining spiritual religion from books, whose purpose 
was altogether foreign to such a subject. Now it would 
necessarily happen, that in time, when the popular expo- 
sitions were of a very allegorical nature, such as would 
not occur to mere conunon sense, many preachers would, 
by the force of their oratory, or their ingenuity, gain 
a pre-emhicnce above other doctors; and when they 
preached anything more than usually extravagant, would 
obtain the credit of being more than usually sagacious. 
They woidd easily gather disciples around theni; and 
these, from the inherent tendency of humanity to imitate, 
would regard their master's dogmatical teaching as au- 
thoritative ; especially when that teaching was not of 
facts, but of fanciful interpretations; because, when 
once this fancy was admitted to be superior to the plain 
sense of particular passages, of course the imaginative 
allegory of an aged, or a learned, or an eloquent, or an 
influential man, would gain the day against the less start- 
ling theories of weaker opponents. And there would be 
no end to their follies, when the world generally was 
quite unacquainted with the reasonings of the schools, 
on account of the disuse of the scholastic language ; and 
the healthful influence, from without, was removed from 
the theological erudition. 

When a renowned teacher had his own school, and 
taught doctrines incapable of proof , and believed in sim- 
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;rfy upon his own assertion ; and when his disciples, in 
ileir tnm, came to be teachers, still retaining an im- 
reasoning regard for the opinions of their late master, 
and lacking the boldness to rest upon their own word ; 
mable moreover to find any authority in the Scriptures ; 
*-4ihey were content to recommend their doctrines by 
;he fact that the late Rabbi such an one had said so ; 
ind in this manner the opinions of a learned doctor 
MTOuld become more and more authoritative, as genera- 
ion succeeded generation. Every one, but slightly con- 
versant with Jewish theology, knows that scarcely any- 
thing is advanced without being prefaced by " Rabbi N. 
>r M. says;" and when Jesus taught the people, they 
noticed how differently He preached, upon his own au- 
thority (/ say unto you), and not as the Scribes. 

The inevitable consequence of this hero-worship was 
such as always results from looking to great preachers, 
that there came to be a kind of uniformity in the teach- 
ing ; and the notions of two or three leading men were 
eagerly learned by others, and even made into text-books 
for theological students. So that in the course of a few 
generations a complete school of traditions was formed, 
to question which was an unpardonable heresy. It was 
against these traditions, which made the Word of God of 
none effect, by virtually prohibiting an appeal to it, that 
Jesus uttered his denunciations. It was the obstinate 
adherence to them, which in the days of the Grospel hin- 
dered its spread ; as similar traditionary prejudices have 
ever since prevented the true nature of much of the 
Bible from being imderstood. 
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It is usual, among Christian writers, to accuse the 
Jews of undervaluing the Scriptures, in comparison with 
the Traditions. But that accusation, in its bare form, is 
not true. Indeed the regard which the Jews pay to the 
Law is an unreasoning superstition, which, I fancy, none 
of them wouhl be disposed to pay to anything else. And 
although Jewish authors speak as if they preferred the 
mi written to the written word, yet this appears to. arise 
only from the supposed greater clearness, not from any 
greater authority. Surely the mere fact that the tra- 
ditions profess to interpret the Law, is sufficient proof 
that the Law held a place above the words of the Scribes. 
But inasmuch as they were resolved that the Law should 
be forced to speak of a spiritual personal religion, which, 
without the traditions, it confessedly does not, it came 
to pass that being obUged to adopt some regular, though 
artificial, mode of interpretation, they consented to regard 
the traditions as admitting of no doubt or appeal, and 
to speak slightingly of any interpretation founded on the 
real grammatical sense of the books of Moses. In all 
probability the true state of opinion is well expressed in 
a saying of a certain Rabbi, quoted by Buxtorf • : " Un- 
less the exposition of the oral law were joined to the 
written law, the whole of it is obscure, and mere dark- 
ness : for, in the first place, the different parts of Scrip- 
ture contradict and oppose each other; and, secondly, 
because the written law is imperfect, and does not con- 
tain all things necessary to be known." 

The expressions derogatory to the Law, collected by 

* Synag. Jud. cap. 3. 
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ttuiny persons ', are either to be explained in tlie above 
Srsy ; or they are taken from the Gemara of the Babylon 
ji Talmud (a comparatively recent work) ; or they are the 
^ inconsiderate expressions of individual doctors. 

The truth is, that the words of the Scribes took the 
place, not of the Law, but of the Prophets ; and even 
this was not quite professedly the case. The traditionary 
Jews believed that the authority of the Prophets was no 
greater than that of the Rabbis ; and when it became 
evident that the Prophets did not, and the Scribes did, 
expound the Law spiritually^ it was as a thing of course 
that the latter were regarded as better exponents of the 
Law than the former. And exposition of the Law was 
aQ that was wanted. 

Hence arose the orthodox dictum that " the doctrine 
and prophecy of Moses contain the sum of all doctrine 
and prophecy, which were afterwards expounded by the 
prophets and succeeding doctors more extensively and 
copiously^/* Hence also Maimonides somewhere says, 
that if a thousand prophets give one interpretation, and 
a thousand and one scribes another, the latter is to be 
preferred. 

There is every reason to believe that the greater, or at 
any rate the more influential, part of the Jewish nation 
were Traditionaries, in the days of the New Testament. 
But there was still a large class who would not adopt 
the pretended oral law, and were therefore called Textu- 

» Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. cap. 3 ; Prideaux, Connect, sub anno 446 
B.C. ; Allen's Modern Judaism, chap. 3. 

*» Vitringa, De Synag. Vet. lib. iii. pars 2. cap. 10. 

O 
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alists, fipom their exclusive adherence to the text of 
Scripture. They had their own doctors and scribes; 
and although they were imbued with the same errors as 
the Traditionaries, yet they were not committed to them ; 
they had not the same abject veneration for their wise 
men as to cause them to cleave to a doctrine when 
proved to be unscriptural. They did not, probably, 
know any more of the Scriptures than the other sect; 
in general they were much less learned ; but they alone 
were open to conviction, and indeed seem to have been 
convinced ; for when once they were satisfied, by the ar- 
guments of the Christian preachers, that the prophets 
had foretold Christianity, and the scribes had obscured 
these predictions, they were ready to agree to the pro- 
phets; instead of assuming, as the Traditionaries did, 
that wherever the prophets and the scribes were at vari- 
ance, it was the prophets who were in the wrong. 

But the aspect of the Jewish theology will not be suf- 
ficiently understood by referring its sects to the holding 
or the rejecting of tradition. Almost all the public 
teachers had drunk deeply of Gentile philosophy ; which 
confirmed the state of error in which they foimd them- 
selves. It is not improbable that it was during their 
connection with the Persian government that they became 
acquainted with that seductive philosophy, which rising 
in the East, encountered Judaism, and subsequently 
Christianity, in the religion of Persia. This theology, 
whether we call it Magian or Gnostic ; whether we trace 
it in the tortured Hindu, the Mght-loving Persian, the 
insolent Pharisee, or afterwards in the secluded monk, 
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or the various classes of self-constituted saints, — ^has al- 
ways formed the great obstacle to truth, and has ever 
met the Gospel, in one insidious shape or another, with 
most fatal success. 

The efforts of man to give the reason for evil, joined 
to the fact that man gets most of his evils through the 
sway of his senses, led bold theorisers to set up two 
independent principles, one of hght, and spirit, and good- 
ness ; the other of darkness, of matter, and of evil. Man's 
sure path was to be in flying from the latter to the former ; 
and in avoiding especially matter and objects of sense, 
in which the bad god was exhibited. In this extreme 
form the principle does not do extensive mischief; the 
frightfiil resolution of the devotee to show himself supe- 
rior to matter; the gloomy asceticism of the hermit, 
reproaching God for having made him one of a social 
race; or, in the other extreme of the same principle, 
the immorality of the Gnostic and the Antinomian, who 
assert themselves free from danger ; are limited and ex- 
ploded by the common sense of mankind. But when 
this principle was modified by the disciples of Zoroaster 
into a professed acknowledgement that there was one 
supreme but passive God ; and that the two independent 
sources of good and evil, Ormuzd and Ahriman, were 
struggling in the visible world ; that the one was bright 
and beautiful, gentle and good; the other dark and 
scowUng, cruel and revolting ; — can we wonder that men 
were tainted with this poison, even when they thought 
they were most zealous in cleansing themselves from 
it ? So also it was, when the less gross of the Gnostic 

o2 
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sects represcutcd matter to be essentially bad^ and 
startled the world by their contempt of it, the most or- 
thodox Christians caught the infection, and the most 
catholic fathers are loud in their praises of fasting and 
virginity ; while they would have been ashamed of owing 
this perversion of truth to their Gnostic enemies. And 
ever since it would not be di£Bicult to show that the im- 
pious attempts to separate nature from revelation are, in 
reality, only other phases of the fallacy, that the natural 
world is not God's world. 

It was with the most attractive of all forms of the 
Oriental philosophy, the doctrines of Persia as reformed 
by Zoroaster, that the Jews became acquainted: and 
although they probably had no intention of becoming 
disciples of the Zendavest, and would have been eager in 
combating every species of Gentile religion; although 
their own Law, and their own previous discipline, pre- 
vented them from carrying away the idea of only a pas- 
sive supreme being ; yet they carried away a consequence 
of the idea of two independent principles, namely that 
man could, by his overt acts, assist or oppose either one 
of them. And they fell into this notion without per- 
ceiving that it tended immediately to overturn all that 
their own Covenant had established ; the absolute sub- 
jection of all powers to Jehovah, and the intimate super- 
intendence He exercises over the good and the bad 
equally. 

This theology, thus doing, what paganism had done, 
putting aside the Supreme God altogether, represented 
two powers with the same claims upon mankind, as two 
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xival candidates for a kingdom, by helping either one of 
'whom against the other, man looked for a reward. The 
Crod that men worshiped was not supreme over evil ; and 
so the smallest action which was supposed to help him 
in crushing Ahriman was indeed a meritorious right- 
eousness, like the fealty which a mercenary army might 
oflfer to a foreign power ; not the natural obedience of a 
subject to his sovereign, or the unpaid devotion of a 
child to his parent. And the peculiar danger to the 
Jew, in this theology, a danger which entirely vanquished 
him, was that his own Law spoke only of such an ex- 
ternal obedience, which he was beginning to apply to a 
spiritual rehgion. 

Then again, a more destructive consequence of the 
secret notion that two great powers shared the world 
between them, was the beUef that some men were the 
subjects of one, and some of the other. The very essence 
of Pharisaism consists in this, — ^that one man is better 
loved by God than another ; and that the Divine revela- 
tions are not for universal good, but for directing the 
Separatist how to avoid the kingdom of darkness '. 

^ The very subtle nature of this poison is seen in no instance so 
vemarkably as in its reappearance in Western Christendom of late 
years. Modem Separatists, who have clearly adopted the leading 
principles of Gnosticism, — 1st, that the good God does not love all 
men ; and 2ndly, that the visible things of the world are not His ; 
trace their opinions up to the great African bishop, who, with a Ma- 
nichean education, and a life devoted to the overthrow of Eastern 
metaphysics, preserved a taint of dualism, which lay unnoticed for a 
thousand years in the ignorance of the Western world, till it burst 
out in those who led men back to primitive Christianity, through 
him who was the only one of the Latin Fathers whose theology d©P 
Berved to be studied. 
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But lately, the Jewish mind had been turned from 
truth by another Gentile philosophy, coming from the 
West, as Gnosticism came from the East ; naore openly 
and confessedly studied than the subtle doctrines of the 
Persians. When all Western Asia, after the victories 
of Alexander, became more or less Graecised, it is not 
surprising that Judaea, in the very heart of the Mace- 
donian settlements, should lose much of its Oriental cha- 
racter, and that the priests in the Temple, or the doctors 
in the Synagogue, should ape the style and the sayings 
of the Porch and the Academy. They discovered among 
the Greeks some sects similar to their own ; and their 
native differences were increased by borrowing from their 
masters *. The self-righteous Traditionary, with his su- 
perstitious prostration before his wise men, and his lean- 
ing to the Gnostic abhorrence of matter, would find in 
the Stoic a congenial mind. Indeed, even if the Phari- 
saic notions of the unquestionable authority of the elders, 
of the vileness of the common people, and of the neces- 
sity of displaying rehgion, were not directly borrowed 
from the Stoical maxims, that their own wise men could 
do no harm ; that all the world besides themselves were 
mad ; and that rigidity constituted virtue ; yet at any 

* Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, and Epicurus flourished just 
after Judaea became acquainted with Greece. Give one century for 
their doctrines to be studied by the Jews, and we come to the very 
time when the Pharisees and Sadducees are said to have arisen. For 
although these names were not known till afterwards, when their 
tenets had become more confirmed and more distinctive, yet the 
Chasidim of the Maccabees were evidently Pharisees ; while the Za- 
dikim were not only the Sadducees, but had very probably the same 
name (Prideaux, Connect, sub anno 167 B.C.). 
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rate the obscure seeds of these notions were ripened in 
the sun of Gentile philosophy. We may trace, in the 
fasts of the Pharisees, a reflection of the contempt of all 
sensual enjoyment professed by the Stoics; and even 
their doctrines of predestination were due to the disci- 
ples of Zeno •. 

On the other hand, many of the scholastic opponents 
of the Traditionaries readily adopted a more sensuous 
philosophy, not only from their dislike to the Pharisees, 
but also from their own doctrines inclining in the con- 
trary direction. The Textualists, who were the farthest 
removed from Gnosticism, or the making of matter essen- 
tially evil, fell off into the extreme of Epicurism, or the 
placing of the mmmum bonum in the pleasures of the 
senses. The clinging to matter, and the denial of the 
Gnostic chains of spiritual emanations, soon grew, in 
both the Epicureans and Sadducees, to a denial, or 
at least strong doubt, of any immaterial existence at all. 
Their dislike to the doctrine of a particular provi- 
dence led them into a denial of a resurrection ; which 
is of itself exceedingly curious, because Warburton's 
reasonings against the Mosaic resurrectioa are founded 
uponihsX very particular providence, distorted and mis- 
taken. 

The account given by Josephus may, possibly, have 
been made more Greek than usual, from his desire to 
round off any native roughness, so disagreeable to the 

■ The whole scheme of modem Judaism, being the fruit of the an- 
cient traditions, makes the decisions of the Rabbis unquestionable. 
Maimonides lays down that one impediment of repentance (by which 
he means an unpardonable sin) is '' the exciting of controversy against 
the dicta of the wise men ;" Canones Pcenitentiae, cap. 24* 
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state; and yet we cannot read his description* with- 
out at once perceiving, that the Pharisees were those 
Traditionaries who had imbibed as much of the Stoical 
philosophy as was consistent with their national doc- 
trines ; while the Sadducees were those Textualists who 
had followed the teaching of the Epicureans^. At the 
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What I would now explain is this, tbat the Pharisees have de- 
livered to the people a great many observances by succession from 
the fathers, which are not written in the Law of Moses ; and for that 
reason it is that the Sadducees reject them, and say that we are to 
esteem those observances to be obligatory which are in the written 
word, but are not to observe what are derived from the tradition of 
our forefathers ; and concerning these things it is that great disputes 
and differences have arisen among them." (Antiq. xiii. 10.) 

Again : " Nor do they (the Sadducees) regard the observation of 
anything besides what the Law enjoins them ; for they think it an 
instance of virtue to dispute vrith those teachers of philosophy whom 
they frequent." (Antiq. xviii. 1 .) See also Bell. ii. 8 ; and Prideaux, 
Connect, sub anno 107. 

^^ That anciently the Sadducee was scarcely distinguishable from the 
Epicurean, is corroborated by the fact that the latter name is con- 
stantly used by the Talmudical Jews for an opposer of traditions, 
because no doubt their old antagonists were really Epicureans. 

Maimonides puts down the Epicure! as one branch of those who 
have no portion in the world to come ; and he explains Epicurei to 
mean those who deny the gift of prophecy, more particularly the 
prophetic spirit of Moses^ or who assert that the Creator does not 
know the works of men ; that is, who deny Providence (Canones 
Poenitentise, cap. 3). 

Lightfoot mentions as one of the causes of excommunication. Epi- 
curism : " And what Epicurism means we may learn from the defi- 
nition of Epicurus ; Epicurus is he that despiseth the words of God ; 
Epicurus is he that despises the scholars of the wise men." (Hor. 
Heb. in 1 Cor. v. 5.) 

A wider definition of Epicurean is, one who has fallen from the 
bosom of Israel, that is, a heretic (Allen's Modem Judaism, chap. 6). 

It is easy to see that this epithet, although oflen applied indiscri- 
minately to heterodox Jews, is yet plainly connected with the Epi- 
curean philosophy of the Sadducees. 
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same time we must be careful not to fall into the mis- 
take that all the Jews q{ our Lord's time were either 
Pharisees or Sadducees. There were several Tradition- 
aries who knew nothing about Gentile philosophy, and 
were not enrolled as members of the Separatists. The 
mention of Scribes and lawyers as distinct from the 
Pharisees, proves this ; and our Lord preached against 
Pharisaism as something worse than the traditions *. So 
also the Sadducees were but a small sect, consisting only 
of the rich and influential Textualists who were able 
to become acquainted with Greek learning, and who 
departed most of aU from pure Judaism. These Sad- 
ducees, being thus the most inclined to a Gentile habit of 
thought, are sometimes confounded with the Herodians, 
who adopted the Roman pohcy ^. They were either ex- 
terminated during the two rebellions under Vespasian 
and Adrian, being chiefly rich men ; or else, on the ruin 
of the nation, and the bloody persecution against them, 
they were of those who abjured their paternal faith, and 
became Gentiles. At any rate they entirely disappeared 
for many ages. 

The Textualists, who were not Sadducees, evidently 

■ Compare Luke xi. 45 with Matt, xxiii. 29. " It is not very easy 
distinguishing betwixt the Scribe and the Pharisee, unless that Pha- 
risaism was a kind of tumour and excrescence as to superstition and 
austerities of religion, beyond the common and stated practices of that 
nation, even of the Scribes themselves." (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in 
Luc. xi. 45.) 

*' I should believe the Shammeans and the HiUelites were all 
against the Sadducees ; and yet I should hardly beUeve all of them of 
the sect of the Pharisees." (Hor. Heb. in Act. xxiii. 9.) 

^ Compare Matt. xvi. 6 with Mark viii. 15. 
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constituted the first generation of Christians, because 
they were naturally most disposed to listen to the ar- 
guments by which Christianity was proved. Indeed 
very probably they were nearly all converted ; for they 
could not, like the small sect of the Sadducees, have been 
cither all destroyed or all paganized ; and yet nothing 
is said of them for many centuries after Christ. 

The Pharisees, or at least the most zealous of them, 
degenerated into the wild fanatics who either cut each 
other's throats, or were crucified by the Romans. Some 
of the more moderate, or the more pious, became Chris- 
tians ; while the rest easily gave up all their Greek phi- 
losophy during the enthusiastic resistance to the whole 
Gentile world, and were no longer to be distinguished 
from the,other traditionary Jews, who have since formed 
the whole nation, at least until lately. The traditions 
were collected very soon after the establishment of the 
Jewish patriarchate in Tiberias, and were in that form 
called the Mishna ; to which were added most voluminous 
comments, which make up the Talmud, the real Bible of 
the Rabbinical Jews*. 

» See Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. cap. 3, and Prideaux, Connect, sub 
anno 446 B.C. 

About the middle of the eighth century, a certain influential Jew 
of Babylon, named Anan, with his son Saul, protested against the 
whole of the traditions, and founded the sect of the modem Karaites 
or Textualists, who are now to be found in several parts of Western 
Asia and Eastern Europe. Some persons assert that these Karaites 
are the descendants of the ancient Sadducees, but the assertion has 
only been caused by the name Sadducee being appHed by the Tal- 
mudical Jews to them as to all their enemies. A definite date being 
assigned for the schism, takes away all connection between the hkv- 
dem Karaites and the ancient Sadducees; nor indeed have they 
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The sects of Pharisees and Sadducees were, without 
any doubt, only foreign graftings on the old national 
stocks of Traditionaries and Textualists. Of course these 
Grentile opinions made the reception of the Gospel much 
more difficult with the leading pubUc men of the day, who 
had, more or less, imbibed them. There is every proba- 
bility that the Greek philosophy was gradually becoming 
more and more known during the century and a half be- 
tween Alexander the Great and the Maccabees. When, 
however, the Macedonian monarchs of Syria endeavoured 
to introduce Greek idolatry, as well as Greek jjhilosophy, 
against which the nation was effectually guarded ; after 
the struggle was over between oppression and resistance, 
and the national worship was restored, and, we may well 
believe, in some particulars changed ; the leaders of the 
reformation, being themselves addicted to philosophy, and 
to the mysticism of the Cabbala, now made so much 
more necessary, as the departure from the spirit of Ju- 
daism was more wide, brought into the regular service 
of the Synagogue, that dangerous and evasive allegorizing 
which formerly had existed as merely the unchecked 
heresies of the schools. And it may easily be imagined 

anything in common, except the rejection of the traditions. It 
would be as reasonable to say that the Protestants among the Latin 
Christians are successors of the Greek church. 

A schism of the same kind has also lately taken place among the 
Jews of London ; and Christian efforts might be expected to meet 
with more success among those who appear to be restored to the 
condition of their fathers who received the Gospel. But it is to be 
feared that the Karaite Jews, both in the East and with us, have 
only left the absurdities of the Talmud to fall into a rationaUsm 
closely akin to infideUty. 
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what mistaken views the Jewish teachers must have 
adopted, when they applied that same Cabbalistic system 
(ui vented for the purpose of making the Law speak a spi- 
ritual religion) to the deducing of the rigid Gnosticism 
of the Porch, or, on the other hand, the materialism of 
Epicurus from the Divine oracles'. 

It is necessary to take this Gentile aspect of the scho- 
lastic theology of our Lord's time into account, in order 
to arrive at something like a correct imderstanding of 
the rejection of Jesus by almost all the Jews of fortune, 
of rank, or of name. But yet it ought to be well borne 
in mind that this philosophy was not, properly speaking, 
a Jewish error, nor in fact a true consequence of the real 

■ " Undoubtedly the sermons, disputations, and disquisitions, fonned 
out of the Law by the ancient doctors, were of such a kind, that not 
only the literal sense of sacred Scripture was explained in them, but 
also a certain deeper sense which was more spiritual, and, as it ap- 
peared, more agreeable to the Divine wisdom." (Yitringa, De Synag. 
Vet. lib. iii. pars 1. cap. 5. p. 673.) 

'' The Jews did not indulge in the allegories of speculative philo- 
sophy in the Law and the Prophets, according to my opinion, until 
after the time of Alexander the Great, when they began to learn, in 
addition (to the Scriptures), the philosophy cultivated among the 
Greeks. Indeed they greatly loved that study of philosophy, be- 
cause it was agreeable to them on account of its novelty ; and they 
even mixed it up with the known doctrines of the Law and the Pro- 
phets ; the rather because they saw how very conformable the prac- 
tical or moral philosophy of the Gentiles was to the practical precepts 
which are found in Moses and the Prophets. So at least they fancied. 
To which is to be added, that the Jews, when conversing with the 
heathen, thought that it would be of great service in recommending 
the wisdom and authority of the Divine Law to the Gentiles, if they 
could bring them to believe, that under the simple and clear words 
of the Law there lay secretly hidden lofly and subtle truths, which 
eould not be properly explained but by means of the mysteries of a 
dogmatic philosophy." {Jhid, p. 674.) 
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errors which had sprung from a misconception of the 
Law. It was, after all, but a foreign excrescence, that 
concealed the plant beneath. It was the growth only 
of the more social position of the nation among the rest 
of the world. When the Jew became an enemy of all 
mankind, this Gentile overgrowth fell of itself ; and Ju- 
daism, vitiated indeed at its core, but unencumbered and 
bare, showed what was the native disease that had entirely 
changed its external aspect. 

The cause of this disease was, unquestionably, the 
making of the temporal Covenant an everlasting one ; the 
forcing of the Law to speak what the Lawgiver spoke 
not. The whole body of the Jews were furnished by 
the doctors with a table of errata to the books of Moses. 
For the land of Canaan they were to read the kingdom 
of heaven; for the singularity in being in a temporal 
covenant with Jehovah, the monopoly of God's love. 
They therefore beheved, with but few exceptions, that 
every Israehte, who did what the Law required him to 
do, in order to secure possession of the land, — observe 
circumcision, perform the rites and sacrifices, keep the 
sabbaths and the feasts, profess obedience to Jehovah 
alone, strictly abstain from images, — ^had done all that 
was required for the securing of God's favour, or the bless- 
ings of Messiah's kingdom and of the world to come ; 
while Gentiles, who truly could not inherit the Israehtes' 
privileges, unless they became Jews, were condemned to 
hopeless degradation and exclusion into outer darkness, 
unless they were circumcised and observed the Law. 

This was tie error which Christianity opposed, and 
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for which opposition it was rejected. The doctrines of 
inward repentance, trast in God's care, dying daily unto 
sin, revived by tlie preachers of the Grospel, formed 
no part of the scheme of the enemies of Jesus, because 
the Law did not make these requisite for possession of 
Canaan. As we said before, Traditionaries and Tex- 
tualists alike held these doctrines ; the early Apostles, as 
well as the Pharisees, were encumbered with them. But 
because the traditions made escape from this one error im- 
possible, therefore did Jesus preach against the Scribes 
and lawyers : because Gentile philosophy had obscured 
even the faint vestiges of truth in the traditions, have 
the Pharisees, who displayed their errors in practice by 
placing righteousness in action, attained the undying 
discredit of .being denounced with the only stfem words 
that fell from the Ups of the Redeemer. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE JUDAISM OF JESUS. 

The result we have arrived at, namely that Judaism was 
not spiritual religion, although along with it a spiritual 
religion could be traced, will not only enable us to un- 
derstand the particular fault of the Jews, who tortured 
the Old Covenant into a passport for heaven ; but wiU 
also set the character of our blessed Saviour in a clear 
light, as one who, a rigid Jew himself, both practised 
and taught an accurate obedience to the Mosaic Law ; 
while at the same time He preached the unwelcome truth, 
that the Prophets were the only part of the Old Scripture 
where individual or inward righteousness was described. 
This view places us in direct opposition to the all but 
universal opinion that the Mosaic Law was a bad (al- 
though a divinely authorized) mode of justification, and 
that Jesus expressly abolished it and substituted the 
Gospel. It seems almost beyond apprehension, how an 
opinion of this kind, totally unsupported — nay, most 
evidently contradicted — ^by the New Testament, could 
ever have been allowed to remain the real, though hidden, 
root of the vast religious diversity in Christendom. The 
relation between Moses and Jesus is the difficulty which 
every theological writer both feels and shows. And, of 
a truth, if men are in the dilemma of reconciling what 
they hold to be contradictory parts of God's revelation. 
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by speaking of Judaism as good for nothing, and Chris- 
tianity as an innovation upon God*s former announce- 
ments ; we cannot be surprised that on the one side a 
flimsy rationalism, and on the other a blind pietism, should 
take the place of a devout, and healthy, and reasonable 
religion. 

Tlie truth which stands forth prominently is this: 
Judaism was never a plan of individual justification ; the 
Rabl)is thought it was, and opposed Jesus because He 
preached Righteousness without the Law'. It suited the 
purpose of some of the Gnostic leaders*, who had a reh- 
gion of their own to put into the place of the simple 
system of David and Isaiah, to represent the Lord as 
abrogating all the ancient faith of Israel. Subsequent 
ignorance mistook the Pharisees for true exponents of 
the Law, and the Redeemer's rebukes of the traditions, 
for philippics against the Old Covenant. 

And although this error is chiefly mischievous in the 
hands of those who use it in support of their heresy, 
that morality and religion are not necessarily connected ; 
or that God first recommended morality, and when it 
proved a failure. He then introduced the religion of these 
men ; yet even with many others who would shrink fi-om 
what is truly a consequence of the error of making Chris- 
tianity take the place of Judaism, we meet occasionally 

^ " Separatio Legis et Evangelii proprium et prihcipale opus est 
Marcionis." (TertulliaD adv. Marcion. lib. i. cap. 19.) 

The Law and the Gospel are opposed certainly; because one 
opened the entrance to Canaan, the other to heaven. But every- 
thing in the Law, irrespective of Canaan, regards heaven. What- 
ever morality once had to do, it has the same work now. 
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.^th such unfounded assertions as that Jesus " promul- 
gated the abrogation of some laws' ; " or, that " He exer- 
cised a right, not only to explain and enforce the Mosaic 
laws, but to repeal, to alter, and to improve them^." 

If these assertions were correct, we should indeed be 
sorely embarrassed in endeavouring to prove that Moses 
and Jesus were prophets of two separate though har- 
monious systems. But a very Utile examination will 
folly prove that not only did our Lord not abrogate one 
jot of the Law, but that He insisted on a return to the 
proper obedience to it. And it must be remembered 
that, in making this examination, we are not, at present, 
concerned with any future cessation of Judaism. My 
object is to prove that during the lifetime of Jesus, the 
Law was unbroken by any but by His enemies. 

Our Lord was brought, in the course of His ministry, 
to refer to eight of the distinct laws of Moses ; and in 
all. He will be found to vindicate them from either an 
unfair interpretation, or an imperfect obedience ; so far 
was He from doing away with them. These laws are, the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh commandments of 
the Decalogue, the rule of retaliation, the treatment of 
an enemy, and the practice of divorce. 

With the exception of the questions of the sabbath 
and of divorce, there can be no misunderstanding. Every 
one agrees that when He declared, " Ye have heard how 
it hath been said by the elders% Thou shalt not kill, thou 

■ Grotius de Veritate, v. 7. 
^ Graves on the Pentateuch, iii. 6. sect. 1. 

^ eppidrj roU iipxaiois, FettM eat traditio, Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 
in Matt. v. 21. 

F 
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shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt perform unto Je- 
hovali thine oaths ; but I say unto you. Thou shalt not 
even be angry witli thy brother, or harbour an impure 
thought, or make any irreverent oath," — He v«ras de- 
noimcing the doctrine of the Scribes, that a man was 
guiltless of sin, if he abstained from the criminal acts of 
murder and of adultery, and did not profane the one 
holy word Jehovah*. So also in His notice of the fifth 
commandment. He taught that the quibbling of the 
Scribes had made the Law of no effect, when they 
allowed any one to free himself from his duty to his 
parents by making a corban of his property, or pre- 
tendhig to devote it to sacred purposes. 

. Again, when He said, with reference to the law — "An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth" — that we ought 
not to resist evil ; it is manifest that He objected, not to 
the law in its true import, and which was nothing but 
a rule to guide the magistrate in his judgements, but to 
the illegal right which the Jews claimed, from that mis- 
understood passage, of retaliating like for like on those 
who privately injured them^. 

The Pharisaic doctrine of loving neighbours and hating 
enemies had no support in the unadulterated Law, which 
enjoined indeed the love of a neighbour ; but, far from 
sanctioning hatred of strangers, commanded that they 
also should be loved*". 

» Michaelis, Laws of Moses, book v. arts. 301-303. 

^ Exod. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 2v); Deut. idx. 21. See also Mi- 
chaelis, Laws of Moses, book v. art. 242. 

^ Lev. xix. 13-18 ; Deut. x. 19. And yet, in opposition to this 
plain inference, Neander says, '* The Old Law enjoined the love of 
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And when we perceive that the notices of these laws 
were preceded by such sayings as, " Whosoever shall 
break one of the least of these commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom 
of heaven;" or, "Why do ye transgress the command- 
ments of God by your tradition' ? " — it becomes clear that 
He not only allowed the Law to remain, but insisted on 
men's rigidly obeying it ; and pubUcly expressed that to 
be the burden of His discourses. 

Some persons, however, profess to make a distinction 
between the Moral and the Ceremonial laws. The Sa- 
viour, it is said, upheld the first, while He came to do 
away vnth the second. But, indeed, there is no ex- 
pression in the words of Jesus to show that He distm- 
guished between two parts of the Jewish Law. And 
not only so, but throughout the whole Bible, the expres- 
sions Moral and Ceremonial Law nowhere occur^. To 
the Jew every command of Grod rested upon the same 
authority ; he could no more violate one part than an- 
other. I conceive that the true difference is between 
what was of natural right, and what was confined to the 
one nation of Israel and the one climate of Palestine. 
This difference is intelligible and well-founded ; but it 
entirely removes all Jewish authority from the so-called 

one's neighbour, but none were regarded as neighbours but members 
of the Theocratic community ; and therefore the Law. implied hatred 
of the enemies of that commimitj, as enemies of the kingdom of God. 
The law of Christ, on the contrary, enjoins love without Hmit." 
(Life of Jesus Christ, book v. part 1. sect. 155.) 

• Matt. V. 19, XT. 3; Mark vii. 9. 

^ So also says the deep and godly-minded Tholuck in his note on 
Rom. iii. 20. 

P 2 
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Moral Law, to which the whole world is bound ; not 
because it is Mosaic, but because it is natural. 

We should un(|uestionably be bound not to rob or 
kill, although we had never heard of the ten command- 
ments; and yet, let it be observed, the injunction to 
honour parents, of universal application, is, as it stands 
in the Decalogue, addressed only to Israel ; because the 
annexed promise, to inherit the land, was not held out 
to Gentiles. So likewise the threat of visiting the sins 
of the fathers upon the children, appended to the first 
and second commandments, bore exclusive reference to 
the temporal and heritable covenant of circumcision; 
while no one doubts that we are all bound to refram 
from polytheism and image-worship. 

It belongs not to our present inquiry to point out how 
we can arrive at the knowledge of a difference between 
right and wrong. But, most assuredly, the Scripture 
writers assume that we have such a power, however 
imperfectly it may have been exercised'. And I think 
that those persons who shrink from Bishop Butler's rule, 
of making virtue to consist in following (perfect) nature, 
would not only be unable to deduce a system of ethics 
for all men from the Bible, but would find that in endea- 
vouring to do so, they were but following the rejected 
rule of natural fitness. For it is allowed that the New 
Testament ofiers no fresh code of morals ; and that we 
must distinguish for ourselves, in the Old Testament, 
between what is of eternal duration and what has passed 
away. I know not how this can be done but by adopting 

■ See especially Acts xvii. 29 ; Romans ii. 15. 
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some such rule as Bishop Butler's ; and whoever does 
adopt that rule, admits that the Bible alone cannot tell 
us all that is good and all that is bad. The Law of 
Moses was indeed the best imaginable for Israel ; but, 
in its entire form, it has no claims upon the uncircum- 
cision ; — ^while yet it is perfectly true that there are 
a great many things in it, founded upon natural and 
unchangeable morality, and, so far, of unlimited au- 
thority. 

These observations are necessary, in order to prevent 
any false conclusions respecting the fourth command- 
ment. K it is considered as offered to us only on the 
ground of being part of the Mosaic Law, I cannot con- 
ceive why the same reason ought not to oblige us to 
observe the feasts of new moons. K we keep a Sabbath, 
because it is meet and right /or us to do so, and do not 
keep the feasts of new moons, because that meetness 
and rightness do not appear, what is this but confessing 
that the Old Jewish Law cannot, by itself, tell m what 
to do and what to leave undone ? The Jew also could 
no more observe his Sabbath on the first day of the 
week, than he could cease to observe it at all ; and I 
find no word of inspired authority to change the day. 

And this consideration in no way whatever affects 
the inquiry how Christians ought to keep Sunday. Not 
only is it a fair question, whether the hallowing of 
one day out of seven do not rest on broader foundations 
than on the Jewish Law; but, as far as I am indivi- 
dually concerned, I avow myself unwaveringly convinced 
that such an investigation would establish an urgent 
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duty bound ou Christians to cleave fast to that hal- 
loAving. But the notion that we must hallow the Mosaic 
Sabbath, will not bear the test of a moment's thought : 
first, because the Jewish Law, as such, has no claims 
upon Gentiles ; and secondly, because no Gentile Chris- 
tian does observe, or ever has observed, the day which 
Moses enjoined'. 

• Hence, if any persons insist that the positive commandment, given 
in the Law of Moses, is the only, or even the chief, ground for our 
present observance of Sunday ; for what reason do they presume to 
light a fire on that day (which is the only specification of work in 
the Pentateuch, and is manifestly adapted to a warm climate, and 
the Jewish mode of reckoning the day : see Exod. xxxv. 3 ; and Mi- 
chaelis. Laws of Moses, book iv. art. 195) ? Nay, we may go a step 
farther and ask, why they find fault with those who absent them- 
selves from Divine service on that day, which Moses nowhere en- 
joined? Jesus did neither abrogate nor modify the Law of the 
Sabbath. The history of the Acts of the Apostles is silent on any 
change having occurred. And therefore, if the Mosaic command be 
still binding, who can dare to take authority to alter particular 
parts ? 

Before the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jewish Christians kept 
both the Sabbath and the Lord's day, and therefore did not regard 
the meaning of the two to be identical. It is also evident that the 
Sabbath was not considered binding upon Gentile Christians, for two 
reasons : first, if it had been, it would certainly have been mentioned 
as one of the necessary things in the Apostolic decree ; and secondly, 
a Gentile, if poor, and especially if a slave, could not have observed 
the Sabbath in a heathen country. The magistrate would have 
forced him to work. We are then, it is said, driven to the con- 
clusion that at an early time after the close of the Apostolic history, 
the day was changed. But I cannot discover that there is any 
foundation whatever for this supposition. It will be sufficient to 
adduce two passages from Christian writers who lived at a time not 
far removed from the age of the Apostles, and who (whatever allow- 
ances we may have to make for errors or fancies) do most assuredly 
speak as if the Mosaic Law of the Sabbath was not in existence. 

The Epistle of Barnabas, which bears internal marks, not to be 
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Still less does this conclusion affect the teaching of 
Jesus, who was a Jew, and spoke only to Jews, while 

misunderstood, of haying been written after the cesgation of Judaism, 
by one who, although professedly deserting Rabbinism, could not 
abandon the cabbalistic exegesis upon which Rabbinism was founded, 
mentions the Jewish Sabbath as typical of a supposed millennium ; 
and in corroboration of this view (in which I believe many Christian 
fathers concur) he appeals to Psalm xc. 4, as a very curious proof (!), 
not that the Jewish Sabbath was of any use, but that the one day 
was really intended to mean a thousand years. And then, although 
immediately afterwards he says that the Jewish Sabbath was also 
prefigurative of the Christian Sunday, yet I fancy that few modem 
Christians would acquiesce in the mode of interpreting this type, 
namely that God hated the seventh day in order that he might in- 
troduce the Sunday; and that the rest of the Sabbath signified 
nothing but His recommencement (of work) on the eighth day. 
(Epist. Bam. cap. 15.) 

Justin Martyr, much better acquainted with Christianity than the 
trifling Jew who wrote the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, has the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage : ''If we are not agreed on these points, 
you will fall into absurd notions, as that He was not the same God 
to Enoch and all the others, who had no circumcision of the flesh, 
and did not observe sabbaths Do you consider that the ele- 
ments are not idle, nor do they sabbatize. Remain as you were born. 
For if before Abraham there was no need of circumcision, nor before 
Moses of sabbaths, and feasts, and oflerings, neither is there now any 
need of them." (Dialog, cum Tryphone, cap. 23.) I have no in- 
tention of defending the argument of the philosopher. But it never 
would have been of the smallest force, or indeed could have been 
proposed by him, if the Christians of his time (a himdred years after 
Christ's death) were used to regard the Lord's day as identical with 
the Sabbath. 

Were there no natural reason for observing a day of rest, the 
fourth commandment would have no claims upon us. But there is 
natural reason. For, even waiving the two facts ; first, that the arti- 
ficial division of time into weeks was not confined to the Hebrew 
nation ; and secondly, that the only additional service enjoined in 
the Law was a holocaust, and therefore not of Jewish significance ; 
we have the truth, universally admitted, that the Christian day of 
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their covenant was in force. The indefinite notion on 
the minds of so many, that our Lord aboUshed the Jewish 

rest is a vast blessing to mankind. Hence, as soon as we are satisfied 
that a general violation of the Sunday would induce eyil, then it 
follows that any one*s individual violation helps that evil, and is 
consequently sin, according to St. Paul's definition. (Rom. i. 18 and 
vi. 23.) 

And yet it seems unaccoimtable that, if this were so, the founders 
of the ChrLitian church did not perpetuate the observance. To this 
it may be answered ; first, that their not doing so no more removes 
our obligation, than their not promulgating a decree concerning per- 
jury, sanctions false or profane swearing ; and secondly, that it was 
manifestly impossible for Christians to observe a general day of rest, 
while the state remained autichristian ; and therefore the first few 
generations of behevers were not instructed to look upon a Sabbath 
as necessary. 

It would appear as if, for some years, things were in this condition. 
The great body of Christians knew of no Sabbath, but kept their 
religious meetings on the first day of the week. Afterwards, when 
Christians sat on the tribune, and hoped to wear the purple, the 
duties of the Jewish Sabbath were transferred to the Sunday, for two 
reasons, the one a worthy, and the other an unworthy one. The 
first was the evident good which a holy day of repose effected j the 
second was the misapprehension that the Mosaic Law was a spiritual, 
eternal Law. 

It would be well, however, if many modem rehgionists could un- 
derstand, that the Sabbath they think of was not the legal, but the 
traditionary Sabbath ; a gloomy, blighting, deadening day, instead of 
a day of joy, and thanksgiving, and blessing. 

My own convictions are firmly settled, that it is the duty of us 
all — a duty that may not be lightly considered — to refram from our 
secular occupations, and to bless God in the congregation, on the 
Lord's day. But so long as these duties are regarded as morose, 
burdensome, and unnatural, so long vnll rehgion maintain only a 
secondary rank in social estimation. 

In concluding this long note, I cannot forbear calling attention to 
the fact, that the above mode of deaUng with this important question 
entirely removes the ordinary objection, viz. that the Sabbath was an 
observance of the Ceremonial Law, and, that Jesus abolished it. 
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Sabbath, and substituted the Christian Sunday, is nothing 
but an unwarranted fancy. He rebuked, not the legale 
but the illegal observance of the day ; and required the 
same obedience as Moses had enjoined. The Law de- 
clares that no work shall be done; and very evidently 
looks for nothing but abstinence from the usual secular 
pursuits. For, not only would absolute cessation from 
every work be impossible, but, as our Saviour argues, the 
Law, which commanded some additional labour in the 
Temple on the sabbath, did certainly not mean to require 
such an absolute cessation. The Traditionaries, however, 
rightly perceiving that no one could be free from work 
of some kind, thought they might lay down detailed 
rules, what could be done, and what might be left im- 
done. They illegdily taught that it was proper to water 
an ox, or to circumcise a child, but improper to pluck 
an ear of com, or to cure a paralytic. It was in answer 
to these doctrines that our Lord laid down His maxim, 
The Sabbath was made for man, or for man's good ; and 
therefore these traditionary rules, by turning the Sabbath 
into a burden upon man, set at nought the intention of 
the commandment. And if, He continued, the service 
of the Temple justifies acts, not positively forbidden, 
much more is my authority sufficient to sanction other 
acts, not prohibited. When also He told them that, if 
they had known their own Law, they would not have 
condemned those who were really guiltless of breaking 
it ; He could never have silenced His opponents, if His 
own observance of the sabbath, however right in itseK, 
had been against a Mosaic command. It was evident 
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therefore, in this instance, as in others, that far fix)in 
preaching a cessation of the Law, He was denouncing 
the false doctrines which nullified it. 

The last commandment to be considered is that re- 
lating to divorcCy which it is sometimes said that Jesus 
abolished. I believe, indeed, that this is the only ex- 
ample adduced by those who unthinkingly repeat that 
the Lord " promulgated the abrogation of some laws." 
Now I am confident that if any one wiU compare the 
words of this law, as it really stood in the Pentateuch, 
with the decision of Jesus, it will be rendered perfectly 
evident that He was siding with Moses against his false 
interpreters. The law of adultery was that a convicted 
woman should die'. But, in order to prevent too much 
blood among a society whose wickedness {^KXtipoKaplla) 
would have rendered such convictions only too com- 
mon, Moses afterwards modified this strict law. Al- 
though execution still was to follow conviction, yet in 
some cases the woman was permitted to clear herself by 
taking a solemn oath that she was innocent ^ ; and in 
others (I doubt not where the woman refused to take 
this oath), the man, if persuaded of his wife's guilt, could 
send her away privately, without bringing her to trial*. 
This was the evident rule of divorce, which Joseph was 
' about to follow, when he suspected his espoused wife 
Mary. No wrong could have been done to the woman; 
because, if she refused either the purgation by the bitter 

• Lev. XX. 10. 

^ Numb. V. 1 1-3 1 . See Chap. IV. of this book, at page 111. 
^ Deut. xxiv. 1-4. 
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water or an open trial, there could be little doubt that 
she was guilty. And therefore the Law of Moses allowed 
of no divorce, but in some cases where there was adultery. 

In the time of our Saviour's ministry, the traditionary 
Jews were divided into two schools, that of Hillel and 
that of Schammai, who interpreted the Law diflferently 
in many particulars, but in none more remarkably than 
in the question of divorce. The school of Schanunai, 
which was the more scriptural, taught that divorce was 
not to be practised except for adultery. That of HiQel 
dropped out the second half of the sentence in Deutero- 
nomy •, and looking only to the first half, " that she find 
no favour in his eyes," sanctioned divorce for any cause, 
even the most trivial J. 

In the attempt which the Scribes were making to draw 
Jesus into anti-Mosaic discourses, they set before Him 
this scholastic difficulty. He decided that, according to 
the original institution of marriage, divorce was not sup- 
posed to exist. They then pressed Him with what, they 
asserted, was the command of Moses. "No!" replied 
the Saviour, " Moses gave no such command. Hq. per- 
mitted you to do so for one offence, which offence was 
due to your wickedness *^. This sin, not provided for in 

" Deut*= xxiv. 1 . 

' *» Such as the appearing abroad unveiled ; the swallowing of a fly- 
in the drink, &c. See Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. m Matt. v. 27-32 et 
xix. 3—8. 

^ ^KXrjpoKapdia, hardness of heart, is never used in the Scriptures 
for cruelty of one human being to another ; but sometimes for want 
of perception (as at Mark xvi. 14 ; Heb. iii. 8) ; or else for general 
depravity (as at this place, and at Rom. ii. 5). The meaning there- 
fore cannot be, that Moses tolerated divorce, in order to protect the 
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the first idea of wedlock, rendered a permission of the 
kind necessary, Bnt for this alone Moses permitted di- 
vorce ; and not, as you HilleUtes pretend, for any cause, 
according to the husband's pleasure." K such be our 
Lord's meaning, how did He promulgate the abrogation 
of the law, when, in truth, He sided with one established 
mode of interpretation among the least blinded of the 
Scribes themselves * ? 

This entire accordance of Jesus with the true sense of 
the Mosaic commands, will enable us to take quite Ute- 
rally the expression in His Sermon on the Mount, that He 

wife from the husband* s cruelty ; still less, that the law was bad, 
because men were bad : but that men's wickedness produced iropveia ; 
and this being so, marriage was no longer what it was supposed to 
be when it was said. Let a man cleave to his wife; — ^in fact, the 
marriage contract was annulled, and therefore divorce was necessary. 
If men were without iropyeia, there would be no divorce. And Jesus 
only explained the meaning of Moses ; He certainly did not oppose 
him. 

In the same way TertuUian compares the pristine innocence of the 
Romans, which did not require divorce, with the wickedness of his 
own times, when divorce was considered the very " fruit of marriage." 
(Apology, chap. 6.) 

* The opinion of Lightfoot on this subject is well worth attending 
to, as few understood the Judaism of the New Testament better than 
he did. " The Saviour does not abrogate, but tolerates the Mosaic 
permission of divorce, only restrained within the Mosaic limits ; that 
is, in the case of adultery ; and condemns that licence in the Jewish 
canons which permitted it for every cause." (Hor. Heb. in Matt. v. 
32.) 

Michaelis supposes that the permission in question refers, not to 
adultery (properly speaking), but to the case mentioned at Deut. xxii. 
13-21. (Laws of Moses, book iii. art. 93.) 

Let it be observed that Luke (xvi. 18) introduces the decision of 
Jesus with respect to divorce, as an example to His declaration that 
not one tittle of the Law should fail. 
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came to fulfill the Law as well as the Prophets ' ; which 
expression means, that His mission was to restore the 
proper teaching of mere Judaism, as well as of spiritual 
religion. There can be no allusion to His being the an- 
titype of the Levitical institutions ; for not only did He 
refrain from drawing attention publicly to an atonement, 
even up to the close of His ministry ; but the connection 
of the passage itself sufficiently proves, that He was 
referring to the teaching of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
which virtually set the Law at nought. He came there- 
fore to fulfill the Law, in the same sense as Paul fulfilled 
the word of God*", by inculcating perfect obedience to it. 

In almost every instance when Jesus rebuked the 
Scribes, it was for nullifying the Law'' \ while their 
charge against Him was, that He transgressed the tra- 
ditions^. And this contrast is the more remarkable, 
because, although they thought to convict Him of vio- 
lating the Law, when He allowed His disciples to pluck 
some com on the sabbath, they failed. Jesus vindicated 
their conduct by a reference to the Law *. His enemies 
were evidently baffled in their repeated attempts to make 
Him speak against Moses. At His trial before the San- 
hedrim, His judges sought for legal proof, and found 
none. They were therefore obliged, as a last resource, 
to intimidate Pilate into condemning Him without the 
Law, which they dared not do on their own authority. 
And is it at all intelligible, that they would have been so 

• Matt. V. 17-20. ^ Col. i. 25. 

*• Matt. XV. 3, xxiii. 23 ; Mark vii. 8, 9, 13 ; John vii. 1 9. 

^ Matt. ix. 14, XV. 2 ; Mark ii. 18, vii. 5. ® Matt. xii. 5. 
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peq)lexed, if lie had been heard to preach that any of 
the laws of Moses were to be abrogated ? 

The sul)se(iiicnt conduct of His disciples fully proves 
that thev, at anv rate, had never understood their Master 
even to imply that He had put an end to the authority 
of Moses : for thev went off into another direction of 
error, and, but for a special interference, would have 
bound the Levitical Law upon Gentiles. 

It is however clear, that in most of these cases, our 
Lord was led to exhibit His own perfect accordance with 
the Law, only because His enemies thought that He was 
preaching otheniise. There must have been, therefore, 
some reason for their so thinking ; and I conceive it to 
have been. His very pointedly insisting that individual, 
spiritual religion was to be gathered, not from the Law, 
but from the Prophets. The Scribes were impressed 
with the error, that nothing was to be held as necessary 
but what was deduced from the Law ; and they seem to 
have been surprised and embarrassed, when they disco- 
vered that, although the teacher of Nazareth proclaimed 
spiritual religion from the other parts of Scripture, they 
still could not prove Him a despiser of Moses. We find 
that in several discourses and sentences of our Lord, He 
not only preached evangelical righteousness from the 
Prophets, but intimated that His purpose was to quote 
from them particularly. 

This is strikingly the case in the Sermon on the 
Mount ; the text of which, the burden of the discourse, 
afterw ards commented on, is, if not literally quoted from 
the Psalms and Isaiah, so like certain passages in those 
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old devotional books, that, when we look to the subse- 
quent appeal to the prophets*, there cannot be much 
doubt that He had their words specially in His mind, 
and intended His hearers to listen to what the holy men 
of old had said. 

From these Scriptures we read, "I will look upon 
him that is poor and of a contrite spirit : I will comfort 
all that mourn : The meek shall inherit the earth : And 
my servants shall eat : Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor ; the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble : He 
that hath clean hands and a pure heart shall ascend into 
the hill of the Lord : And those who desire life, must 
seek peace and ensue it^." 

There is not only a very close resemblance between 
these passages and the opening part of the Sermon on 
the Moimt ; but if the Septuagint version of some of 
them be referred to, it will be seen that St. Matthew 
uses the actual Greek words. And our Saviour em- 
ploys a peculiarly Jewish phrase, inheriting the earth or 
land; which was, properly, a promise annexed to the 
Old (Covenant, but which often appeared in the Prophets, 
figuratively, to denote general blessings ; and is evidently 
repeated by Jesus, because it occurred in the writings of 
those jfrom whom He was quoting. 

If, moreover, we attend to the connection of the whole 
sermon, we perceive that He exhorted the people to imi- 
tate the prophets ^ And immediately afterwards, the 

» Matt. V. 12. 

^ Isaiah Ixvi. 2, Ixi. 2 ; Psalm xxxvii. 11 ; Isaiah Ixv. 13 ; Psalm 
xli. 1, xxiv. 3, 4, xxxiv. 14. *^ Matt. v. 12 ; Luke vi. 23. 
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symbolical likening of the Jews to salt that ought not to 
have lost his savour ; to a city set on a hill, that ought 
not to have been hidden ; and to a candle, that ought 
not to have been put under a bushel (referring plainly to 
something cast out and rendered worthless) ; — seems so 
decidedly to be a rebuke to the whole nation for having 
concealed the evangelical parts of Scripture, that it is 
wonderful it does not strike everyone. And, in order to 
show that He was speaking about the prophetical ivri- 
tings. He continued to declare that His mission was to 
fulfill both Law and Prophets. 

Again, our Lord made frequent mention of the perse- 
cution of the prophets ; and even charged that generation 
with sharing in the sin. Now, although some of the old 
prophets were individually ill-treat«d by wicked rulers, 
I cannot discover that generally theirs was an afficted 
profession. Elijah fled from Jezebel, and Jeremiah was 
thrown into a dungeon ; but it is certain that the nation 
of Israel, in other ages at least, disapproved and lamented 
these crimes. Therefore, at first sight, these rebukes 
of our Lord, if understood to have reference to the 
personal sufferings of the prophets, do not seem borne 
out by facts. But, as soon as we suppose Him to be 
denoimcing the rejection of the prophetical doctrines, 
this was a national sin, not confined to the fatuity of a 
few individuals, but affecting the whole people ; and, in 
this sense. He had grounds for declaring that the pro- 
phets were persecuted by that generation. 

This view of the meaning of our Lord's rebukes sets 
in a clear light a. very remarkable passage in His life ; 
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where He distinctly charges the Lawyers, that they bore 
witness unto themselves that they were the children of 
those who killed the Prophets; while yet it was very 
plain that these Lawyers said with truth and sincerity, 
that, if they had been in the days of their fathers, they 
would not have been partakers with them in their evil 
deeds *. 

It is the opinion of Lightfoot, that the Lawyers {vo/mi- 
xoi) were those Traditionaries who had not adopted the 
Gentile philosophy, or the extravagant formality, of the 
Pharisees^. In general, when our Lord denounced the 
traditions. He spoke of Pharisaism especially, as the most 
distinguishing tenet of the sect, and as the practical con- 
sequence of Rabbinism, which most concerned the people. 
But in the particular rebuke we are considering. He 
brings out the Lawyers as different from the Pharisees ; 

* Luke xi. 48 and Matt, xxiii. 30. 

^ Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Luc. xi. 45. The contrary opinion, 
that the Lawyers were Textualists (Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, liv. ii. 
chap. 9; Neander's Life of Jesus Christ, sect. 166 & 250), is not 
supported by the Evangelists. For, the same rebukes uttered, in 
Matthew, against the Scribes and Pharisees, are, in Luke, directed 
against the Lawyers ; evidently proving that the things which Jesus 
was denouncing, were professed so equally by both Lawyers and 
Pharisees, that Matthew did not think it worth while to denote the 
difference, as the more exact and critical Luke did. 

The opinion that the vo/jukoi were Textualists, seems to have arisen 
from the mistake, that the Traditionaries, rejecting all Scripture, could 
not be so called. Whereas, in truth, the title is pertinent to them, 
because they neglected all the Scripture except the Law. The Tex- 
tualists, on the other hand, did not require the traditions, because 
they did not profess to look exclusively to the Law ; and therefore 
they were not hsLwyer^. 

Whichever opinion vte aaopt, will not affect the above conclusions. 
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and the charge He makes against them is, that they con- 
cealed, or rejected, or were ignorant erf the Prophets. 

After He had exclaimed. Woe unto you Pharisees for 
your hy|K)crisy, the non-Pharisaic Lawyers desired to 
know whether, in so saying. He reproached them. And 
He continued. Woe unto you oho, ye Lawyers; pro- 
ceeding to declare why they desen^ed woe as well as the 
Pharisees. 

I do not know whether it has struck other persons as 
it stnick me, that, according to the common view, the 
reasons given by our Lord for including the Lawyers with 
the Pharisees seem unintelligible and unconnected. For, 
what has the lading the people with grievous burdens, 
and the taking away the key of knowledge, to do with 
the miu'der of some of the prophets by the more ancient 
Jews ? And what is meant by that generation building 
the sepulchres of the Prophets, and so declaring that they 
allowed the deeds of their fathers ? 

But, if we read this passage with the understanding 
that Jesus is rebuking the Lawyers, not for killing, but 
for rejecting and conceahng the Prophets, it becomes 
consistent and plain. He tells them that the building 
and garnishing of the tombs of the Prophets, and the 
assertion that they disallowed the murder of them, did 
not excuse them from sharing in the guilt, so long as 
they rejected the same prophets as their fathers did 
(though in another sense). Their concealment of these 
old evangelical teachers was a taking away of the key of 
knowledge (because theirs were the only inspired books 
that taught how God was to be won) ; and, by telling the 
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people that the Law of outward acts was the key, they 
laid on them a burden grievous to be borne. This con- 
cealment of the Prophets was figuratively represented by 
building their tombs ; and was a testimony from them- 
selves, in spite of their assertions to the contrary, that they 
were actuated by the same spirit as their fathers were ; and 
it was, in fact, a proof that they allowed these evil deeds. 

As this very remarkable passage throws great light on 
our Lord's prophetical mission, in removing these legal 
burdens, and restoring the evangelical key of the king- 
dom ; it will also serve to explain the force of His pecu- 
liar phrase, Tlie Law and the Prophets, when speaking of 
the entire Scriptures, as contrasting somewhat strongly 
with the usual expression The Laxo only. Everyone, at 
all conversant with Jewish writings, is aware of the cus- 
tom of speaking of the Law by itself*. And the oppo- 

• The Jews always put Moses into a higher grade than the other 
prophets. A denial of the prophetical spirit of Moses is held, by 
Maimonides, to be an exceedingly grave offence (Canones Poenitentiae, 
cap. 3.). 

It is worthy of remark, that Justin Martyr, while he constantly 
refers to the Old Testament as containing Christianity, yet speaks 
only of the Prophets. And this custom seems to me to be an imita- 
tion of the plain teaching of Jesus ; while, at the same time, it shows 
that he did not consider the Law as at all prefigurative of the Gospel. 
For, although the Prophets were not always non-Judaical, and the 
Law sometimes referred to a protevangelium ; yet, as a general rule, 
Moses represented Judaism, and the Prophets stood for the evange- 
lical faith of Israel. In one passage of the " Cohortatio," very cu • 
riously, he says that Plato derived his knowledge of the unity and 
eternity of God /row Moses ; but his notions of the resurrection, yrom 
the Prophets, In his dialogue vnth Trypho, he recommends the 
Jew to the Prophets ; while the Jew recommends him to the Law. 
(Chap. 8.) 

q2 
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ncnts of our Lord adopted the same phraseology '. While 
the joining together of the Law and the Prophets was so 
peculiar to Jesus, that, whereas scarcely any one else 
spoke of the Scriptures by that name, save when there 
was a manifest reference to the predictions in the Pro- 
phets**; lie, almost without exception, joined the Law 
and the Prophets together, if He was not intending to 
speak of the Law alone *. 

Sometimes oiu* Saviour spoke of the two together, in 
a way marked so as to show that He was expressly op- 
posing the usual separation of them. For instance, there 
was a Jewish maxim, " Do not to your neighbour what 
is hateful to yourself, for this is the whole Law^ Jesus, 
in declaring the same duty, says, " Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,/(?r 
this is the Law and the Prophets^'' And at another 
time, when a Lawyer asked Him which was the greatest 
commandment in the Law, He, after having answered 
the question, added. On these two commandments hang 
all the Lata and the Prophets^, 

From these very striking particulars of His preaching, 

• John vii. 49, xii. 31 ; Acts xviii. 13. 
^ As at John i. 45 ; Acts xxviii. 23. 

^ See Matt. v. 17, vii. 12, xi. 13; Luke xvi. 16. When Jesus 
spoke of the Law hy itself. He meant only the Judaism in the Pen- 
tateuch; as at Matt. v. 18, xii. 5 ; Luke xvi. 17 ; John vii. 19, 23. 
There are, indeed, two places where Jesus quotes from the Psalms 
under the title of the Law (John x. 34 & xv. 25) ; but here He is 
only adopting Jewish quotations ; He does not say the Law, but your 
Law, and their Law. 

** Matt, vii 12. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loco, 

• Matt. x^7. 36, 40. 
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we readily see Jesus in an essentially anti-Rabbinical cha- 
racter. His mission (as a" teacher) was neither to propound 
a system of ethics, nor to declare that God had changed 
His rule of right and wrong ; but to give greater clear- 
ness to what ought always to have been evangelical truth, 
and to bring back His own nation from the darkness 
into which they had fallen. In acting up to this charac- 
ter. He did not utter His denunciations against the most 
wicked, or the most sceptical, or the most opposed to 
the Gospel; but exclusively against the particular sect, 
whose doctrines had riveted these traditionary errors. 
Hence, while ignorance of the Prophets, and perversion 
of the Law, were the things He preached against (being 
common to nearly the whole people), He never pubUcly 
opposed any persons^ except the traditionary Scribes, the 
Lawyers and the Pharisees. 

We have seen that the textualist Jews, even with the 
same errors as the Traditionaries, and probably with the 
same desire to strain the Law beyond its proper bounds, 
yet had not adopted the Rabbinical principles, that the 
Law by itself was insufficient for uttering spiritual reli- 
gion, that the Prophets did not explain the Law as was 
required, and that the words of the wise men, the only 
true exponents of the Law, were of unquestionable au- 
thority. Therefore when Jesus came to draw forth the 
Prophets jfrom their concealment, and point them out to 
the people. He was brought into du'ect antagonism with 
the Traditionaries only. It is for this reason that He so 
often declared that the commandments of men had made 
those of God without effect ; and that, in the very begin- 
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iihig of His ministry, lie warned His hearers that their 
righteousness must exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

This same warning also appeared with greater stern- 
ness at the close of His Hfe. And, in order to express 
His uncompromising hostility to the whole system of 
Rabbinism, He enjoined on His disciples that they were 
not to be called by the names of Rabbi, or Father, or 
Master, because these were the names taken by the Scribes, 
who meant by them that they possessed an authority 
without appeal *. There can be no doubt that our Lord 
referred merely to the technical use of these words; 
because no one imagines that we are hereby prohibited 
from giving the name of Father, or Master, to those who, 
in other and genuine senses, bear these relations to us. 
The Redeemer told them that God was their Father, and 
Christ their Master, in the way that the Rabbis claimed to 
be. God, and His manifestation in Christ, were the only 
authorities that admitted of no question ^. 

• Matt, xxiii. 1-12. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loco. It is worthy 
of notice, that the early Christians, although they adopted so many 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical titles, as those of Elder, Deacon, Pastor, 
Bishop, and even Angel, yet seem to have scrupulously avoided these 
names of Rabbi, Father, or Master. 

^ It must have been well known to the enemies of our Lord, that 
He was eminently an anti-traditionary. And, unless we take this into 
account, we shall not be able to understand the peculiar craft of the 
question put to Him by the Sadducees, at the time when they were 
seeking to entangle Him in His talk ; that is, to draw Him into a con- 
versation wherein He should say something against Moses. 

The Sadducees, opposing the doctrine of the resurrection, rested 
upon the fact that Moses did not speak of it. The Traditionaries 
acknowledged that the Law, mtkout the traditions, could not plainly 
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This view will also fully account for His apparently 
9ole persecution by the Pharisees. The quarrel from the 
first seems to have been with them ; while, after His death, 
they often befriended the Apostles, who were opposed 
chiefly by the Sadducees. The reason usually given for 
this change is, that the Sadducees were irritated with the 
Apostles for preaching the resurrection, which favoured 
the opinions of the Pharisees. But I do not think this 
reason sufficient. The silence concerning the Sadducees 
is more expressive in the Gospels ; for although a great 
many favourable things are said of individual Pharisees, 
yet there is no good word for any Sadducee. 

A Pharisee once desired the company of Jesus*; on 
another occasion several of them gave Him friendly warn- 
ing against danger^. Nicodemus, Gamaliel, Saul, — ^ad- 
mirable men, — ^were Pharisees. Yet nothing of this kind 
is said of the Sadducees. 

And indeed, if we look carefully, we shall see that the 
Sadducees opposed Him quite as much as any other sects ; 
they joined the Pharisees in tempting Him ; and although 
they are not mentioned as bringing about His death, they 
must have fceen more prominent in it than the Pharisees ; 
because Caiaphas and his adherents were of their party ^. 

teach it. Hence, in their wicked combination against Jesus, they set 
before Him this often-mooted difficulty. Knowing that He held the 
doctrine of the resurrection ; knowing that He would not say anything 
in favour of the traditions ; they concluded that He must be induced 
to say that the Law of Moses was wrong, in not speaking of a life 
after death. His answer, avoiding this dilemma, not only showed 
that the doctrine was in the Pentateuch, but that it could be seen 
there without the need of the Cabbala. 

• Luke xi. 37. ^ Luke xiii. 31. « Acti v. 17. 
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And I am well-disposed to believe that the chief priests, 
who accused Iliin before Pilate of teaching sedition 
against Capsar, were Sadducees also; because it is not 
probable that the Pharisees could, with their well-known 
political bias, have preferred such an accusation '. 

And yet it is very singular that Jesus never publidy 
preached against them. ^Vhen they pressed Him with a 
difficulty, lie answered them, and declared how much 
they were in error**. Once He warned His disciples jt?n- 
vately, to beware of the leaven of the Sadducees ^ \ but 
He did not follow them up, and denounce woes unto 
them, as to the Scribes and Pharisees ; while it is certain 
that their distinguishing tenets were more hostile to His 
doctrines than anything the Pharisees held. Nay, al- 
though He often spoke of truths directly in opposition to 
their sceptical views ; as when His constant recommen- 
dation of prayer and reliance on an individual providence, 
seems particularly leveled against their Epicurean philo- 
sophy ^ ; yet He abstained from mentioning their names. 

And the reason of this is evident : His mission was to 
restore the Prophets, and aboUsh the traditions ; to allow 
the external righteousness of the Law, for the purposes 
which Moses allowed it for ; and to declare that it was 
inward righteousness which obtained God's favour. Now 
the traditionary Scribes taught, and the Piiarisees prac- 
tised, the contrary ; therefore against them only did He 



■ It would seem as if the expression " chief priests and elders 
were equivalent to ** Sadducees and Pharisees.'' 

^ Matt. xxii. 23-33 ; Mark xii. 18-27 ; Luke xx. 27-38. 

^ Matt. xvi. 6. 

^ Matt. vi. 19-34, x. 28-31 ; Luke xi. 1-13, xii. 4-32, &c. 
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preach. And this satisfactorily explains, not only why 
our Saviour took no notice whatever of the Essenes, 
who did not force themselves in His w^ay as the Sad- 
ducees did ; but also why He did not speak more against 
other men's wickedness ; since He only fulfilled perfectly 
His mission as a restorer of the Law and the Prophets ; 
and left immorality to be condemned, as it had always 
been. 

Before we proceed, it is necessary to notice an opinion, 
attractive though imtenable, with reference to the pro- 
phetical character of Jesus, namely that He and His 
disciples were ordained Rabbis, with full license to preach 
m the synagogues. The grounds for this opuiion seem 
to be threefold: — (1.) That they actually did preach in 
the synagogues. (2.) That Jesus was not put out of 
the synagogue, or excommunicated, which is hard to be 
accounted for but upon the supposition that He was a 
Rabbi, since the Jews would go almost any lengths 
before they would excommunicate such, " lest a handle 
should be given to the Gentiles to find fault*." (3.) That 
Jesus is frequently called Rabbi^. 

This opinion will not bear investigation; the three 
grounds above specified are not sufficient to establish it. 

(1.) The fact that Jesus jfrequently preached in the 
synagogue, by no means proves Him to have been an 
ordained Rabbi ; because any one of sufficient learning 
could be called upon to do so by the ruler, although in 

• Vitringa, De S3mag. lib. iii. pars 1. cap. 7 & 11 ; Beausobre, 
Introduction, under the head Synagogue. 
»> John i. 38, 49 ; iii. 2, 26 ; vi. 25. 
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most cases the Rabbi would be the only fit person pre- 
sent*. Jesus having given proof of His great power and 
knowledge, there was nothing extraordinary in His being 
selected, especially if, as appears to have been sometimes 
the case, the ruler was His friend^. 

(2.) There is no reason for concluding that Jesus was 
not excommunicated ; the silence of the narrators proves 
nothing, for the excommunication of the twelve is not 
mentioned ; and yet, if our Lord's words were true, they 
were afterwards put out of the synagogue*". Moreover, a 
careful attention to some circumstances vnll induce a very 
strong suspicion that the same course was adopted to- 
wards Him. His preaching in the synagogue is related 
only in the earlier part of His ministry, when there was 
no organized opposition to Him. In the latter part, when 
the Sanhedrim were bent upon His death. He is not said 
to have preached there. Then also it is to be noticed 
that at first He seems to have been generally followed ; 
He went where He would. Towards the close of His 
ministry we are told that many of His disciples went 
back**; that men would not speak openly of Him for 
fear of the Jews (that is, according to John's usual 
phraseology, the Jewish rulers) ; and that they wondered 
why the rulers allowed Him to speak in pubKc''. These 
facts, joined to the dread of Him, and the shrinking from 
Him, manifested by the people, when, in spite of the 
protest of His disciples. He again came into Judaea to 

• See Vitringa, lib. iii. pars 1. cap. 7. 

^ Matt. ix. 18 ; Mark v. 22 ; Luke viii. 41 ; John xii. 42. 

"^ John xvi. 2. ^ John vi. ^^. • John vii, 13 & 26. 
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raise up Lazarus (so, by the miracle, producing a tem- 
porary reaction in His favour*) — all bespeak a man under 
a ban, and afford strong grounds for believing that Jesus 
actually was excommunicated. To which fact I think 
He himself made allusion when He predicted the excom- 
munication of His disciples, immediately in connection 
with the assertion that " the servant is not above his 
Lord. If they have persecuted me, they will also per- 
secute you^." 

And even if it be doubted whether Jesus was put 
out of the synagogue ; yet to pretend that His enemies 
refrained from doing so because He was a Rabbi, lest 
they should afford a handle of objection to the Gentiles, 
is palpably absurd, since they had no scruple in giving 
up this pretended Rabbi to be ignominiously executed 
by the Gentiles. 

(3.) The name Rabbi was formerly a mere title of 
respect or civiUty; and it was only in the generation 
immediately preceding Christ that it began to have a 
technical meaning, applicable to the doctors of the 
schools *". So that there is nothing strange if some per- 
sons should give to a man, with far greater powers than 
any of the Scribes possessed, a title, which was only then 
coming to be confined to them. 

And lastly, how can the assertion, that Jesus was an 
ordained doctor, be reconciled with the fact that people 
wondered whence He got His learning '^P Is it credible, 

■ John xi. 8, 16, 28, 48. ^ John xv. 20, xtI. 2. 

^ Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt, xxiii. 7 ; Vitringa, lib. iii. pars 1. 
cap. 7. With ourselves, the popular use of the word doctor is ex- 
actly similar. * Matt. xiii. 54 ; Mark vi. 2 ; John vii. 15. 
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that in the synagogue or the temple, the Jews should 
have expressed this surprise, if it had been a well-known 
fact that He had passed through the schools ? 

No ! let it be still the consolation of the poor, un- 
lettered Christian, that in worldly circumstances his 
Master was such as he. And indeed, not only would 
this false opinion interfere with the especially and almost 
exclusively anti-Rabbinical character of Jesus, but our 
primary notions of the Gospel scheme would be most 
materially affected, if, instead of being a root out of a 
dry ground, He had been indebted to the paltry teaching 
of the Jewish schools for one jot of His knowledge*. 

Having therefore established the truth, that Jesus 
publicly preached against every form of Rabbinism ; and 
that He had no other declared purpose than to teach the 
same theory of justification as David and Isaiah had 
taught; it is at once evident that there is no ground 

» What we have here arrived at, will be understood as applying 
only to Jesus and His original disciples. It is perhaps almost a 
matter of certainty that Saul, Barnabas, Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen 
were ordained Rabbis (Acts xiii. 1). It is probably true that the 
rulers of the synagogue, at the Pisidian Antioch, knew Paul and Bar- 
nabas to be such, when they sat down (Acts xiii. 14, 15). It may 
also be admitted that Paul was not excommunicated, for the reason 
stated above, namely because the Jews were loth to do so to a Rabbi, 
lest an occasion to cavil might be furnished to the Gentiles. 

And if this reason be a genuine one, we may see why Jesus was 
delivered to the Gentiles, because He was not a Rabbi ; while Paul's 
enemies were intent upon keeping him from them, because he was a 
Rabbi. 

The Jews took Jesus to Pilate, but were grievously offended be- 
cause Paul was taken to Felix. 

For additional reasons that Jesus was not a Rabbi, see Neander's 
Life of Jesus Christ, book ii. chap. 1. 
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whatever for the notion, deeply affecting much of our 
popular theology, that He did away with what is im- 
properly called legal justification, and the Covenant of 
Works (or a Divinely authorised declaration that men 
could be saved by external morality), and substituted a 
scheme, by which any man was received into favour 
with God through some inexplicable emotion of the 
feeUngs. He did indeed preach against the illegal co- 
venant of works ; He did oppose the doctrine of the 
Scribes, that virtue consisted in outward action ; but, 
most assuredly, if the words attributed to Him by the 
EvangeKsts be correct. He did announce that obedience 
(not the legal, but the evangelical obedience) gave an 
entrance to His kingdom. 

His death put a very important difference between 
the old and the new dispensatigns ; not because God's 
mode of dealing with men was changed', but because 
men's knowledge, and the moral suasion which in- 
fluenced them, were augmented. Of old, men were re- 
quired to strive after God's truth, and to earnestly intend 
to obey it all, although practically they failed in par- 
ticulars ; and in this respect our relation towards God is 
precisely the same. To them was conveyed a comfort- 
able assurance, more or less explicit, that at a future 
time, Jehovah would make some great display of mercy 
and power, whereby the failures and sins of sincere pe- 
nitents would be atoned for. They did not know how 
this was to be accomplished, excepting that it was con- 
nected with the promised Messiah. We do know that 
the Son of God made the atonement, and are therefore 
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more readily convinced than they were, that God, who 
did so much, will do everything else*. Tliey were told 
that God would be reconciled ; we can go to Him with 
full assurance that He has* already been reconciled. 

In this knowledge and assurance alone is our state 
superior to theirs. I do not here speak of the doctrines 
peculiar to the established kingdom of heaven, or of the 
bond of union, internal or external, among those who 
are Christ's disciples. But I do contend that, far from 
promulgating any new system of justification, Jesus most 
expressly recalled men's attention to the old faith of 
Israel, and inculcated that, with His church, that faith 
was to abide. 

It was in consequence of these lessons that He in- 
curred the persecution of the Jewish rulers. This faith, 
which lie taught, was forgotten ; the doctors fancied He 
was preaching against the Law, when in fact He was 
preaching against the false position in which they placed 
the Law, as showing the rule of individual righteousness. 

The common opinion, which attributes the rejection of 
the Saviour primarily to His assumption of Divinity, 
has no sufficient ground to rest upon. The Rabbis, even 
after the spread of the Gospel, attributed many of the 
Divine qualities to their coming Messiah**. The first 

» Rom. V. i-lO. 

** See Tholuck on the Romans, ix. 5, and Hengstenberg's Chris- 
tology, passim, 

Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. in Matt. xxi. 38), from a too literal inter- 
pretation of a parable, has the singular notion that the rulers knew 
Him to be the Christ. This opinion is not only highly improbable 
in itself, but is directly contradicted by what Peter says at Acts iii. 17. 
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cause of dispute was, "Does the Law speak of ever- 
lasting life ? Has God authorized a covenant of works ?" 
Our previous considerations have proved, that with this 
question the national pride was intimately concerned. 
The doctors decided that he, who robbed the Jew of a 
monopoly in God's favour, could not be the Christ ; and 
that therefore his claiming of Divinity was blasphemy. 

They began to oppose Him, under the impression that 
He was teaching men to forsake ]Moscs ; and they were 
not only baffled in their attempts to prove Ilim a violater 
of the Law, but were astonished at their own failures. 
They were vexed when they discovered that they could 
only prove Him a despiser of their interpretation of the 
Law. But having settled, as an axiomatic truth, that 
their interpretation was correct, though unable to convict 
Him by the Law ; they lamented, it may be, the want 
of legal evidence, and nevertheless determined that He 
should die without it. 

And how beautiful does the picture of the model man 
appear, under this aspect ! Even His enemies, who had 
sworn His destruction, had, upon their own showing, no 
fault to find in Him. The most skilful straining of the 
Divine Law could not prove Him a violater of it. He 
died, because He opposed the false and novel doctrines 
of the Scribes; because He would have removed the 
rust which had gathered about the institutions of Moses. 
The Jews insisted that the rust should remain, until it 
corroded and destroyed what they thought it was pro- 
tecting. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

CHRISTIAN JEWS. 

If the principles advocated in this book are true; if 
Judaism, properly understood, was never a mode of in- 
dividual justification ; we shall find the Apostles, in the 
first generation of the kingdom, observing their duties 
as strict Israelites, and at the same time under no appre- 
hension that they were forgetting the Gospel. While, 
on the other hand, if the Law of Moses had been a spi- 
ritual religion until Jesus introduced Christianity (which 
is the common opinion) ; then we should assuredly read 
of the inspired disciples, who were guided into all ne- 
cessary truth, shrinking from the old system, and de- 
claring with one mouth, that the stock of Abraham were 
no longer to Uve as Jews. 

The Acts of the Apostles and the canonical epistles, 
very far from countenancing this latter supposition, ex- 
hibit the chief of the Apostles almost falling off into the 
error of binding the Law of Moses upon the Gentiles. 
And, when themselves persuaded that Judaism was only 
for Jews, they could scarcely convince other Jewish 
Christians of the same truth. In the whole conduct of 
the Apostles, but especially of Paul, the all but universal 
opinion that they knew Judaism had ceased, and yet 
drew a distinction between Jewish and Gentile obser- 
vance of it, does C3rtainly represent them as guilty of 
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double dealing. Even professed admirers of Paul do 
not scruple to represent him as practising what he con- 
demned in others ; and as vindicating himself, with every 
show of warmth, from a charge, which (if the common 
opinion were correct) he must have known was a true 
charge. 

Now, in order to understand the whole conduct of the 
Apostles, we must take into account the peculiar position 
occupied by the Jewish nation during the period traced 
out in the inspired history. They had broken their Co- 
venant y hut they were not yet ejected from the land. It 
was not knoton that the Covenant had terminated. I am 
convinced that this remarkable truth will fully explain all 
that seems strange or inconsistent in the Jewish Chris- 
tians. It was God's will that a whole generation should 
go by, before the loss of the Old Covenant was con- 
summated and published. He did not, therefore, reveal 
to any one that the Jewish nation had ceased to be His 
peculiar people, until He announced it, in the clearest 
possible way, by destroying the Temple, and so rendering 
Judaism simply impossible ; and by utterly and literally 
chasing every circumcised man out of Palestine. 

And this mode of revelation need not surprise us, for 
it is in strict analogy with God's usual government of 
mankind. We cannot look for a miraculous interference 
to declare God's judgements upon every sinner. In 
almost all cases the judgement is proclaimed by the con- 
tinuing wickedness of the criminal at length returning 
upon his own head. In fact, the same fatal error that 
Judaism was of eternal obligation, which caused the 

R 
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rejection of Jesus, aggravated in the course of another 
generation, led to the ferocious resistance to the Gentiles, 
and brought upon the Jews the vengeance of the whole 
Roman world. 

When I say that the disciples of our Lord did not 
know that the Old Covenant was ended, I feel I am in- 
curring some danger of being misunderstood, as though 
I was decr3ring their inspiration. But, unless we are 
disposed to look upon the Apostles as a kind of demi- 
gods, entitled to Xarpela ; unless we set aside the plainest 
declarations, that they were individually mistaken in 
many things ; we must look fairly and firmly upon the 
evident fact, that they did not generally imderstand how 
the rejection of Jesus had made Judaism a dead letter. 
Their inspiration amounted to this : whatever they gave 
forth as communications from God, were infallible ; but 
God did not communicate every truth to them. He only 
revealed what was necessary at that time to be known. 
It was not essential to the spread of the Gospel, while 
the Temple stood, that they should see that Judaism had 
terminated; nay, until the Levitical service was pro- 
noimced impracticable, no Jew was allowed to free him- 
self from the observance of it. While, at the same time, 
it would have interfered with the true idea of Chris- 
tianity, if Judaism had continued to spread among the 
Gentiles ; and hence they were inspired to decide, that 
it should not advance beyond those who were bom of 
Israel. 

Indeed nothing so surely establishes the fact that 
they were acting under Divine guidance, as the know- 
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ledge that in their authorized decisions they were car- 
ryiog out God's purposes, without themselves distinctly 
perceiving what those purposes were. The separation 
between the Law and the Gospel perplexed many even 
of the Apostles ; while to us, who have witnessed the 
end of the Mosaic worship, the separation appears rea- 
sonable and clear. The first disciples had possession of 
their Master's prediction, that the Temple and city should 
be destroyed during the lifetime of some of them ; but 
there is no evidence that they connected this destruction 
with the cessation of the Jewish Covenant, any more 
than the modem Jews do. We, who are enhghtened by 
the course of history, can see that our Saviour's words 
plainly poiated to the fall of the Temple as the con- 
sequence of the rejection of Him*; while it is beyond 
dispute, that they who heard the words were not at 
aU certain of the exact mode in which they were to be 
fulfiUed. 

I pass over, at present, the cases of Stephen, Paul, 
and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and pro- 
ceed to consider the conduct and preaching of the ori- 
ginal Apostles, represented by the three pillars, Peter, 
James, and John, of whom we possess original letters, 
in addition to the short notice given in Luke's history. 
And notlung appears more plain than that these Apostles 
did never teach the end of Judaism ; at least if we be 
allowed to take as testimony only what is recorded. 
Their palpable opinion was that both Covenants could 
co-exist. And so settled were they in this opinion, that 

^ Compare Matt. xxiv. with the latter part of xziii. 

R 2 
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they were almost on the point of requiring not only Jews, 
but Grentiles also, to observe the two Covenants together. 
If, however, either of the views were true ; first, that of 
the mistaken Christian, who looks upon Judaism as an 
old scheme of justification, abolished by the Gospel ; or 
secondly, that of the neologist, who thinks that Chris- 
tianity was a step beyond the Law, as his own philo- 
sophism is an advance from Christianity ; is it not 
marvellous that these foremost EvangeUsts never say, 
" Jews ! you used to observe Moses once, and then you 
were right; but the claims of Moses have ceased, and 
you are now to be Christians ?'* 

There is no hint dropped that these men breathed a 
syllable of the kind. And their silence fully establishes 
the argument in hand, namely that Judaism and Chris- 
tianity covld co-exist. For had they imagined such a 
thing as one Divine Law taking the place of another ; 
much more, if their very mission was to announce the 
change \ they must have recurred to this idea at every 
turn of their preaching. But did Peter, when he spoke 
boldly on the day of Pentecost, or after the healing of 
the lame man, or in presence of the Sanhedrim, say that 
Jews were no longer to be Jews? Did he not imply, 
both by his words and his conduct, that christianized 
Jews were as much Israelites as those who disbelieved ? 
And how could this have been, if he had understood 
Judaism and Christianity to be two antagonist principles 
of justification ? Did he, or James, or John, in their 
Epistles, write that Judaism now was not what Judaism 
was formerly ? And if not, how plain is it that they all. 
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though Peter appears most prominently in the history, 
supposed the Jewish Christians still to remain very Jews ! 
So little prepared were they for a cessation of the Law, 
that not only, in their question to their Master, had they 
connected the end of the world with the destruction of 
the Temple % but even afterwards, in their Epistles, they 
seem to have retained the same impression**. 

In their settlement of the service of the Church, they 
adhered closely to that of the Synagogue ; and their con- 
tinuance of the Jewish ecclesiastical system was adopted, 
to a great extent, by the Gentile Christians, under the 
notion, that it was well for the uncircumcision to con- 
form to all the arrangements they could, which were al- 
ready in existence among their elder brethren, the Jews. 
And I repeat that this never could have been, if the cir- 
cumcised Christians imagined that they were no longer 
Jews. 

The conduct of the early Apostles fully testifies that, 
at first they supposed it necessary for a Gentile to become 
a Jew, before he could become a Christian ; while, along 
with this, they still held fast to what their Master had 
declared, that the Gospel was to be preached to every 
creature. When Cornelius sent for Peter, there is reason 
to believe that the apostle, had he been left to himself, 
would have required the centurion to be circumcised. 
It was in obedience to a heavenly vision that he con- 
sented to go to him. And even the authority of the 
foremost Christian, of him to whom the keys had been 

■ Matt. xxiv. 3. 

** James v. 7, 8 ; 1 Peter iv. 7 ; 1 John ii. 28. 
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delivered, was not sufficient to convince the other disci- 
ples. When they called him to account for " going in to 
men uncircumcised, and eating with them/' they were 
not satisfied of the correctness of his conduct^ imtil his 
description of his own vision, and of the subsequent out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost, showed that Grod approved 
of the proceeding. And how is all this account to be re- 
conciled with the pretence that the Apostles were preach- 
ing " The Law changed into the Gospel," when, in truth, 
they were disposed to adhere to a rigid, bigoted, and 
even mistaken regai'd to it ? 

The case of Cornelius was looked upon as an exception 
to the general rule. It is particularly mentioned that 
the dispersed Christians preached only to the Jews * It 
was not the design of God that the Gospel should he 
freely and universally oflFered to the Gentiles, until Israel 
had finally accepted or refused it; and as long as the 
Church consisted only of Israelites, there was no reason 
why the question of circumcising the former should be 
agitated. When the time came, a fit instrument for pro- 
claiming God's wiU on this question was found in the 
CUician Saul. But we must remember that these erro- 
neous notions respecting the limits of Judaism, in no way 
interfered with the correctness of their opinion, that the 
Law was not a cause of justification. That would have 
been a fatal error, fi'om which they were eflfectually 
guarded, as well by the recollection of their Master s 
teaching, that righteousness consisted not in any out- 
ward service, as by their inspiration in all necessary 

■ Acts xi. 19, 20. 
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traths. While Peter was indulging in Rabbinical ex- 
ctasiveness, he never imi^ined that distinction of meats 
wonld help a man to heaven. He was preserved from 
preaching any condition of God's favour, except faith 
and repentance. 

When from tiiese Jews of Palestine, we turn to the 
more liberal and better-instructed Grecian converts, we 
at once perceive a very decided contrast. These were 
much more enlightened on the connection of the two 
Covenants, than those who had first opened the kingdom 
of heaven to men. This is remarkably visible in the 
account of Stephen, who took so different a stand to 
what Peter and John had done, that immediately he was 
exposed to another and a fiercer kind of persecution than 
they had been. In the case of the Apostles, the rulers, 
however much they were filled with indignation, could 
neith^ prevail on the council to put them to death, nor 
rouse the feelings of the people against them ; for they 
said nothing contrary to the Law. Stephen, from the 
very moment that he entered on his duties, encountered 
a determined resistance, ending in his judicial conviction 
and death. And there is no doubt whatever that the 
reason of this marked difference was, that he was the 
first who declared openly that the Jews had broken their 
Covenant, and that God would, in consequence, cause 
everything connected with the Covenant to cease. In 
short he was convicted, upon his own showing, of saying, 
" that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and 
shall change the customs which Moses dehvered*." 

» Acts vi. 14. 
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Indeed, unless we understand his speech as tending 
to prove to the council that the nation had violated the 
terms upon which the Covenant was founded, and th&r&' 
fore they were to look for a change of customs ; it is not f 
perceptible how the speech is a defence at all to the 
charge, or in any way connected v^dth the charge, or 
with the several parts of itself. But, instead of treating 
it as merely a collection of unmeaning quotations from 
Scripture, and ill-timed railing against his people, more 
befitting a giddy fanatic than one of irresistible spirit 
and wisdom ; let us suppose him proving the words he 
had spoken to be true, and the speech is an entire ar- 
gument from beginning to end ; quite sufficient to rouse 
the indignation of his judges. 

He commences by calling to their minds what the 
Old Covenant was; the covenant of circumcision; the 
conditional right of inheriting the land (vii. 2-8). He 
shows what means God adopted for fulfilling His part 
of the Covenant ; that the settlement in Egypt, till the 
family had multiplied into a nation, and even the perse- 
cution which drove them out, were some of those means 
(w. 9-36). He points out how the people had, from 
the beginning, manifested a disposition to infiinge their 
terms, by objecting to Moses, by worshiping images and 
false gods ; and how for the latter offence^ Grod always 
threatened to put an end to the Covenant (w. 35-43). 
He then continues, that the Temple service was not a 
part of spiritual religion, because not only did the na- 
tion exist from Moses to Solomon without the Temple, — 
with only an imperfect form of it, the Tabernacle ; but, 
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jmpi he, at no time does the Most High dwell in any 
:es made with hands, and He therefore can be wor- 
spiritually without the Levitical service (w. 44- 
pfW). And then, let it be observed how he concludes. He 
Ibould not, with any show of truth, accuse those rulers who 
' ~^eard him, of rejecting Moses, or of making figures of 
V Moloch and Remphan ; and yet he says, " Ye have been 
b the betrayers and murderers of the Just One ; ye who have 
r- {not kept the Law, received by the disposition of angels. 
<. rJnd in this ye do as your fathers did (vv. 61-63)." 

;; Does he not mean that the murder of Jesus was, like 
jj Hie setting-up of Moloch and Remphan, a rejection of 
' Jehovah, and a violation of the Covenant ? And he clearly 
would imply, (or he probably would have declared, if not 
^: interrupted,) that, in consequence of this violation, the 
f Temple was to be destroyed, and the Mosaic customs 
'^ were to cease. 

\ ■ I cannot but admire and reverence the prospective 
r wisdom, which has thus recorded so valuable a testi- 
ly mony to the unity of the Scriptural design ; intended for 
' the instruction of us, rather than of those who listened 
to the words, and probably did not fully perceive their 
import. Nor is there anything which so unanswerably 
demonstrates the Divine guidance of the Scripture wri- 
ters, as a record of this kind, reveaUng great truths, 
made plain by the course of the world's history. In 
those days there was no fear of Christians despising 
the Jewish books, as there was no need for men to be 
taught that Judaism was going to cease. But in our 
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own times, while one class of men delight to graft upon 
spiritual Christianity, doctrines which were not the fruit, 
but the rough husk which prepared and preserved it ; 
and yet, with strange inconsistency, cast away all the 
really spiritual religion, peering forth from its unspi- 
ritual shell of Judaism ; — ^while, on the other hand, pert 
scoffers would decry Christianity, and ridicule the Mosaic 
service, because they were not identical ; refusing to taste 
the STv^eet kernel, because the unripe rind is bitter ; — and 
while another maudlin set, eagerly seizing upon the false 
assumption, that the Grospel took the place of the Law, 
dream that their own follies are now to take the place of 
the Grospel ; — ^how consoling is it to find, in this much- 
neglected speech of the Grecian deacon, a very plain rea- 
son aUeged why Judaism was going to cease ;— not for 
innovation sake, but because of the national rejection 
of the conditions upon which Judaism was founded; 
and an open declaration that Christianity was no new 
device, but the eternal counsel of God, always an- 
nounced with sufficient distinctness to those who would 
attend ! 

It was the pleasure of God that Stephen should die. 
The first martyr preached a great truth, not yet to be 
fiiUy and clearly apprehended, even by those who were 
working out the wonderful ways of the Lord. The time 
had not arrived for the perfect revelation that the Old 
Covenant was ready to vanish away. The first station 
in Christ's kingdom was to be finally scorned by those 
who had undergone a discipline of 1500 years, to pre- 
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pare them for it. The trial and execution of the Hel- 
lenist deacon were to rouse one of his judges to tread in 
his footsteps with greater success *. 

How often does our Heavenly Father remove His 
servants, who, prophet-like, announce unheeded truths, 
and leave them for the instruction of coming genera- 
tions ! There are Abels and Stephens in all periods, 
who being dead, yet speak with deeper meaning, with 
more solemn persuasion, than they would have done 
had they lived ! Their deaths glorify Grod ! 

The spirit of Stephen fell upon one young man, who, 
zealous for God's honour, and clinging, with the fond- 
ness of an ardent and sincere mind, to the customs 
which the New Way was to change, had consented unto 
the death of him who seemed to blaspheme Moses. Grod 
alone knows the struggle of mind in that impetuous 
Pharisee, who, listening to words which he could not 
resist but by stopping his ears, threw himself in a very 
energy of despair, into an active and maddened opposi- 

* Our Sayiour was a model for humanity in all respects, as a man 
and as a prophet. The need of a forerunner to Him is readily seen. 
But who understands that Stephen similarly preceded Paul, as Huss 
did Luther, to prepare the way and die hefore him ? Many, in our 
own critical age, may he comforted, when they are preaching truths, 
with the thought that greater men than themselves shall hereafter not 
allow those truths to faU to the ground. 

1 feel considerable pleasure in discoyering, since I wrote the above 
sketch of Stephen's preparing the way before Paul, that Br. Neander 
is of opinion, that Stephen was more enlightened than the Apostles, 
and that he really preached the coming cessation of Judaism. I am 
disappointed that he does not perceive, in Stephen's speech, what was 
the reason for this cessation (History of the Planting of the Christian 
Church, book i. chap. 3). 
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tion to the fearful heresy *. The Grecian, when he died, 
prayed for Saul ; and his prayer was heard ; for the man 
who departed with a fiery spirit, breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter, was arrested by Jesus in the way, 
and sent to fill the place which Stephen had vacated. 
The disciple of Rabban Gamaliel was the more fitting 
instrument for carrying into all lands the truths, for 
preaching which he had judged the presumptuous Gre- 
cian to be worthy of death. 

No man learns Christianity in a moment. The frank 
resolution of Saul, to preach the faith which once he 
destroyed, was overruled by Providence, and he spent 
many years in correcting his own Rabbinical prejudices, 
and preparing for his great work of a missionary to the 
Gentiles, as soon as the time arrived for turning away 
from the Jews. It was not until the Gospel had been 
fully preached in Jerusalem, Judaea and Samaria, and 
the Hellenist Jews, in the great cities of Syria and Asia 
Minor, were acquainted with it, that the kingdom was 
to be opened to Gentiles, as their right. Before this 
was fully accomplished, Saul was not required; but as 
soon as the danger appeared of Judaism being bound 

■ The expression in Acts ix. 5, " It is hard for thee to kick against 
the goads," seems to refer to a painAil effort of Paul to contend 
against urgent truth. Christianity must have heen deficient in evi- 
dence, if the testimony of Stephen, the man of irresistihle spirit and 
wisdom, failed in producing any effect upon a mind like Saul's. 

We have seen, among ourselves, men of the same acute and logical 
turn, tremhle hefore a train of reasoning which threatened to lead to 
infidelity ; and, stopping their ears, like Saul, rush into the extreme 
of ahject submission to sacerdotal authority. A want of ingenuous- 
ness on their part may have prevented the crisis which saved Paul. 
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upon Gentiles, this Pharisee, this Hebrew of Hebrews, 
this ancient persecutor of the Way, came from his re- 
tirement into the Gentile metropohs of the East, and 
brought all his Greek philosophy, his Rabbinical eru- 
dition, but chiefly his indomitable energy, his sincere 
love of truth, his clear understanding and sound judge- 
ment, to save Christianity from degenerating into a mere 
Gralilean heresy, or a narrow impracticable dogma. 

His opinion on the relation between the Law and the 
Gospel, during his first apostolical journey with Barna- 
bas, can be easily seen from his discourse in the Syna- 
4 ^i^r. Piaidian Antioch *. His argument bears a 
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leading Christians thought that Israel was wholly to be 
converted, and then Gentiles would come into the king- 
dom. This was the plan originally traced out by the 
prophets and in the earlier discourses of Jesus; and 
until events showed that Israel was no longer the chosen 
people, the Apostles did not preach to any but their own 
nation. It was when Paul became convinced that the 
Jews wotdd not take the first rank in the Church, that 
he turned to the Gentiles. The opposition he met with 
in the Pisidian Antioch was, apparently, the cause of his 
entering upon that sphere of labour to which he had 
been called. 

In all the stations at which Paul and Barnabas stopped, 
in this journey, a similar course was followed ; and Gen- 
tiles were acknowledged as Christians, no longer by way 
of exception, as in the case of ComeHus, but by way of 
right. At the great Antioch in Syria, the second city of 
the empire, the Grentile church was numerous and in- 
creasing % and the Apostles were glad when they heard 
of it. But there was a party which, assenting to histo- 
rical Christianity, had not abandoned the Rabbinical in- 
terpretation of Judaism. Some of them came to Antioch, 
and unsettled the minds of the converts there, by teach- 
ing that circumcision was necessary to salvation. At 
this point Paul seems to have perceived the immense im- 

^ It has been often repeated that the disciples were first called 
Christians in the Gentile Antioch. I am not aware that any one 
has noticed that it was not till Gentiles became disciples, that there 
was any necessity of having a distinctive name. The Jewish disci- 
ples were still so much Jews that they did not suppose themselves to 
be a separate sect. 
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portance attaching to the circumcision of a single Gentile. 
The truth now came distinctly before him, that if a Greek, 
like Titus, were circumcised, a principle would be esta- 
blished which would subvert the Gospel of Christ. If so 
dangerous an accident were to come upon the faith, that 
Gentiles were to become Jews in order that they might 
become Christians, the inevitable consequence would be, 
a return to the traditionary mode of justification, which 
the Lord had disproved and condemned. 

And for this reason : If Judaism were bound upon 
Gentiles, it must have been in forgetfulness of the truth, 
that, concerning the possession of one land, and expressed 
outwardly in the service of one sanctuary, it was, under 
this aspect, of only partial obligation. If it were univer- 
sal, this temporal covenant and this confined worship 
were impossible. It must have risen into the covenant 
of works, which ancient and modem Traditionaries, in 
spite of Moses, of Jesus, and of Paul, have supposed it 
to be. 

Paul's resolution was now taken, that he would thence- 
forth hve and die, in combating for the truth that the 
Law of Moses was not obUgatory on any but the Jews. 
He would not make the shghtest concession on this 
point, as he plainly saw the question must be set at rest 
for ever. He made his stand on the case of Titus ; and 
with prudence equal to his courage, he called upon the 
Jerusalem apostles and elders to bear him out in his de- 
termination. 

There is nothing so important recorded in the history, 
as the decision of the synod, convened for the purpose 
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of considering the question, Shall the Gentiles be bound 
by the Law of Moses ? It is usual, among some modem 
commentators, to undervalue the authority of this synod ; 
but it appears to me to have been the formal and deli- 
berative expression of opinion of the united church, that 
Paul's view of the Gospel was correct. And its import- 
ance is so great, that vrithout it, those Jewish Christians, 
who were afterwards called Ebionites, and who dissented 
from this decision, would not have been so manifestly in 
the wrong as they were proved to be. Peter first declared 
the conversion of Cornelius, in order to show that God 
did not refuse Gentiles merely because they were un- 
circumcised. He then called to their minds that the 
burden of seeking justification from the Law of Moses 
was intolerable ; and that therefore the beUeving Gentiles 
were to be saved even as they and their fathers ; not by 
a covenant of works, which Grentile Judaism was sure 
to grow into, but through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ '. The assembly, in consequence, gave their judge- 
ment that they entirely freed the Grentiles irom the Mo- 
saic Law ; but, at the same time, while it was true that 

• I hBTC adopted the sense given to Acts it. 1 1 by Wolfius, who 
refers " eren as they," not to the Gentiles, but to the patriarchs, which 
seems to be the more probable meaning ; because it supplies a proper 
reason why the Cientiles ought not to be taught to look to the Law 
for justification, viz. because neither ancient nor modem Jews did so. 
It would be a poor reason to say, that Gentiles are not to be saved 
by the Law, because they are to be saved by the Gospel. 

There are some, even the most decided advocates of a Divinely au- 
thorized covenant of works, who see this meaning in the words ; and 
yet, strangely enough, do not see the incongruity of aho supposbg the 
Law to have been proposed "for eternal life." (Witui (Econ. F<ed. 
lib. iii. cap. 2, % 35.) 
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the converts from the heathen need not be le^al, it was 
no less true that they must be moral. And they pointed 
to the " seven precepts" usually bound upon Gentiles, 
living in intercourse with Jews, as a well-known standard 
of morality *. 

It is very plain that this judgement did not pretend 
to impose any new law upon either Jews or Gentiles. It 
was an announcement from those, who were to be pre- 
served from fatal errors, that the uncircumcision were to 
have no other rule of justification than the one which 
God had always proposed to the whole of mankind. 

There was no question raised about the observance of 
the Mosaic Law by Jews ; and therefore, after this coun- 
cil, we do not find the Jewish Christians altering their 
mode of life. But Peter, and some others, even Bama- 

* See Chap. III. of this work, at page 91 . I cannot believe in the 
correctness of the usual interpretation given to the reason which was 
alleged to influence their decision : " For Moses of old time hath, in 
every city, them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every 
sabbath day ;" as though the Gentiles were to observe the necessary 
things mentioned, lest they should give offence to Jewish prejudice. 
For although some of the injunctions might be based upon mere love 
of quiet, is it conceivable that vopveia was considered as only inex- 
pedient ? 

There is another sense given to the passage (I think, by Chryso- 
stom), that it amounts to an opinion that they need not legislate for 
Jews, because Jews knew the Law ; but, unfortunately for this sense, 
there was no question raised about the Jews ; and the sentence gives 
the reason for their legislating for Gentiles. 

The truth seems to my own mind, upon a careful consideration of 
the whole subject, that the alleged reason (xv. 21) was for the entire 
decision, not for specifying the " necessary things :" and implies that 
the Law of Moses, being everywhere well known, would authorise 
their views, and would vindicate itself from being distorted into a 
covenant of works. 

s 
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bas, one of the most liberal of the circumcision, without 
mistaking the true purport of Judaism, acted disingenu- 
ously in refusing to eat with Gentiles ; no doubt from a 
feeling that it was expedient to conciliate the Jews*. 
And upon this occasion, Paul rebuked his brother apostle 
with considerable warmth : " K thou," he said, " being 
a Jew, live with Gentiles, without ceasing to be a Jew, 
as with brothers ; why shouldest thou now compel Gen- 
tiles to Uve with Jews, as if they were not brothers? 
Even Jews depend on Christ for justification ; why should 
Gentiles be taught to depend upon the Law^?" Paul 
stood firm upon this point, and saved, at the same time, 
the church from schism, and the Law from misinterpre- 
tation. 

I find no ground whatever for the almost universal opi- 
nion, that Paul himseK either abandoned his observance 
of the Law, or adhered to it merely when it was conve- 
nient or expedient to do so. For not only did he, during 
his last visit to Jerusalem, defend himseK from a charge of 
despising Moses, but he challenged his enemies to prove 
that the charge had any foundation. And this he did, 
with an earnest warmth and indignation, that no honest 
man, if he had really lived at any time an anti-Jewish 

• The hypocrisy which Paul attrihutes to Peter and the others 
(Gal. ii. 13), was the sense of a false expediency, urging them to act 
against what they had acknowledged to he right. 

^ Gal. ii. 14. It is utterly improhahle, and is contradicted by every 
testimony, that Peter hving iOyiKtJs Kal ohx *lov8aiiKm, ceased from 
his Judaism. What Paul means is evidently this : that if Peter would 
eat and converse with Gentiles, why should he, by his conduct, com- 
pel the Gentiles to cease from eating and conversing with Jews, unless 
they Judaizedl 
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life, could have displayed. In fact, if Paul ever, for a 
single moment, abandoned a strict compliance with the 
Mosaic Law, his defence before the Sanhedrim was a lie. 

And, in order that no doubt whatever may exist as to 
this truth, viz. that Paul was as rigid a Jew as Peter, 
and a more lawful Jew than his enemies, it will be only 
necessary to refer to his proceeding with respect to 
Timothy, which, being entirely misunderstood, is sup- 
posed to prove that Paul sometimes did, and sometimes 
did not, observe the Jewish ceremonial Law ; and which 
would also prove (if the common view were correct) that 
Paul was a dishonest man. And even waiving for the 
present this consequence, which, however, cannot be got 
rid of, is it in any way conceivable that so determined 
and impetuous a man as Paul could be frightened into an 
action which would reverse all he had striven to accom- 
plish ? And although some persons may so mistake Paul's 
character, as to suppose it possible for him to give up the 
earnest conviction of his own mind, on a subject of im- 
portance, supported by the deliberate judgement of the 
assembled apostles, in order to gratify any man's preju- 
dice ; yet, let me ask, where was the expediency in the 
case of Timothy, which did not more manifestly appear 
in the case of Titus ? So far as the account goes, both 
in the Acts of the Apostles and in his own Epistles, 
there was a much greater clamour raised on the first 
than on the second question. And had he allowed ex- 
pediency to supersede exact right, there is no doubt that 
the circumcision of Titus would have brought many Jews 
into the church ; who would not become Christians, be- 

s2 
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cause Gentiles were admitted to the same privileges as 
themselves : at any rate, a very disastrous dispute would 
h^ve been avoided. 

The injustice of charging Paul with expediency is 
sometimes smoothed oflF by supposing that he circum- 
cised Timothy, because he required his assistance in his 
ministrations among the Jews, who refused to listen to 
one uncircumcised*. But would not this have been act- 
ing with an expediency, not more needful than in the 
case of Titus ? And indeed it does not seem to strike 
commentators, that he circumcised Timothy, just at the 
time when he was turning almost exclusively to the 
Gentiles ; and therefore the reason could not have been 
that he required Timothy to preach to the Jews ; which 
office there is no evidence to show that this disciple exer- 
cised. In what way, also, can his sharp rebuke of Peter, 
for withdrawing from Gentiles under this very sense of 
expediency, be reconciled with the character of an honest 
man, if he acted precisely from the same expediency in 
the case of Timothy ? Or, how can we avoid, upon this 
supposition, accusing Paul of fickle heedlessness, if he 
excited a hot controversy at Antioch and Jerusalem, al- 

• It must only proceed from a want of due reflection, that Paul can 
be understood (1 Cor. ix. 20) to say, that he was a Jew for quiet's 
sake. For I again ask, what becomes of his defence before the San- 
hedrim, if among Gentiles he also became a Gentile, for quiet's sake? 
Or, is he to be literally understood as though he asserted, that, when 
it suited his convenience, he became also lawless and weak ? It is not 
to be doubted that he means this : " When I have people of a particu- 
lar order of mind to contend with, I use arguments and illustrations 
adapted to their wants." Compare his Sermon in the Synagogue of 
the Pisidian Antioch, with his Address to the Heathens of Lystra, 
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most producing a schism; and immediately afterwards 
yielded up his point at Derbe and Lystra, render- 
ing the decree which had cost so much trouble, a dead 
letter ? 

No one seems to have understood that, the one dis- 
ciple being a Grentile, and the other a Jew, Paul was act- 
ing fuUy as resolute and consistent a part in circumcising 
the second^ as in refusing to circumcise the first. The 
relation given in the Acts of the Apostles, compared with 
the Second Epistle to Timothy, puts beyond all doubt 
that this young convert had been brought up as a Jew, 
and had always considered himseK as such ; while, from 
having had a Greek father, he had not been circumcised. 
This is to be gathered from the fact, that whereas in both 
passages • his mother is mentioned as a Jewess, yet his 
Gentile father is only noticed incidentally, as it were, to 
account for Ins not having yet been circumcised. Joining 
this with St. Paul's declaration that he had known the 
Holy Scriptures ^o;;^ a childly it seems indisputable that 
he had been educated by his mother as a Jew ; while his 
Greek father had only been able to keep him from cir- 
cumcision, and was now, most probably, dead. When 
Paul found him, he insisted on his being circumcised, for 
he had no right to live as a Jew, unless he submitted to 
this initiatory rite. And this he did, " because of the 
Jews which were in those quarters, for they knew all that 
his father was a Greek.'* Not for fear of the Jews, but 
to convince them how firm and consistent his own con- 
duct was, in obhging one, who lived as a Jew, and was 

« Acts xvi. 1, & 2 Tim. i. 5. »> 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
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known not to have been duly made a Jew, to be circum- 
cised. 

The whole proceeding signified that Jews were bound 
by the Old Covenant ; but Gentiles were not. And that 
the Old Covenant was not immediately concerned with 
any one's salvation. 

The Epistle to the Galatians throws great light upon 
the transaction. The first two chapters are occupied 
with explaining St. Paul's conduct with regard to Titus ; 
and it will be observed, that the reason he gives for not 
circumcising him, was that he was a Greek; implying 
that had he been a Jew, hke Timothy, he should not 
have acted as he did. In the third chapter, he points 
out that the Law never was a mode of justification, be- 
cause it had been given, subsequently to the promise of 
the (Christian) covenant, made to Abraham, and because 
the father of the faithful was justified, before he was 
circumcised (iii. 5-18). And, to prevent the question 
" wherefore then serveth the Law?" if it could not give 
salvation ; he shows that it was added " because of trans- 
gressions," in order to weed out everything in the world 
antagonistic to the Gospel, and it was therefore apceda- 
gogue to Christ* (vv. 19-25). 

In concluding this part of his argument, he declares 
his conviction, that Jews observing the whole Law, and 
Gentiles observing none of it, were all on the same foot- 
ing with regard to God's favour. Jew and Greek, bond 
and free, male and female, were all to put on Christ 
{v. 28). He no more means that a Jew was to become 

* See Chap. III. of this Book, at page 73. 
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a Greek, when he embraced the Grospel, than that a male 
was to become a female ; but that the Gfospel could be 
equally embraced by both ; in other words, that Christi- 
anity did not necessarily destroy the difference previously 
existing between the circumcision and the uncircumcision. 

He allegorises in the fourth chapter: he says that 
Christianity was as much superior to Judaism, as Sarah 
was to Agar, or Sion to Sinai. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that he does not mean to say that 
Judaism really came from Agar, and Christianity frx)m 
Sarah ; because such was not true. The whole contrast 
is in the form of an allegory, and therefore must not be 
taken literally. His meaning however plainly is, that if 
the Jews put the Law into the place of the Gospel, they 
were like Ishmael persecuting Isaac; they were arro- 
gating for Judaism a position it was never intended to 
occupy. The son of the bondwoman shall not be heir 
with the son of the freewoman; nor shall temporal 
Judaism be on the same footing with eternal Chris- 
tianity. 

In the fifth chapter, while he urges the Gentiles to 
remember in what they were like the son of the free- 
woman, he testifies to them (the Gentiles) that if they 
were circumcised, they would admit that the Law pro- 
mised salvation; and then Christ would profit them 
nothing. He does not mean that Christ would not profit 
circumcised Jews, who rightly understood circumcision ; 
for, not only was he circumcised himself, and had just 
insisted upon Timothy undergoing that rite ; but he ad- 
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mits that he preached circumcision*, and that he ought 
not to suffer persecution on that account ; for his preach- 
ing of it fulfilled the Law, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyseK. The Apostle's argument evidently is 
that, if circumcision were understood as he preached it, 
Jews would continue to be Jews, and yet be at peace 
with Gentiles, who continued to be Gentiles. 

And for this sole and sufficient reason. Judaism, as 
declared and practised by Paul, was no antagonistic prin- 
ciple to Christianity ; but the Gospel and the Law were 
compatible with each other. In Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcision availeth an)rthing, nor uncircumcision ; but 
faith working by love, in a new creature, whether Jew or 
Greek**. 

It was probably not long after he wrote the Galatian 
letter, that he was induced to address the longer and 
more elaborate Epistle to the Romans ; in several places 
of which he touches on the same ground he had formerly 
gone over in his hastier composition sent to the Gala- 
tians ; and although his style of argument is altered, we 
still find the same principle contended for, namely that 
Judaism never had been a law of justification. It is 

• Ei Kripvffffuf, If I preach ; granting that I preach. There is no 
evidence that this was a groundless charge against him. He did 
preach circumcision when he circumcised Timothy. 

** Gal. V. 6, & vi. 15. The greater number of errors, in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, are due to that Rabbinical method of weighing 
single texts as containing some mystic truth. It is to rush upon cer- 
tain mistake, to look upon Paul's logical and consequent arguments, in 
the light of the Sibylline oracles ; one scattered leaf being disjoined 
from that lying next it. 
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with chapters 9-1 1 that we are concerned ; for in these 
only does he directly treat of Jewish matters. Indeed it 
has been remarked that these three chapters might well 
form an epistle by themselves, so complete is the subject 
handled in them. 

His great regret is that all Israel had not embraced 
the Gospel ; and, in order to show that there was nothing 
in this at variance with truth, he proves that God did 
not always give blessings to those who were bom with a 
.right to the blessings. It was not merely the being 
Abraham's offspring which gave the title, for there were 
some of his descendants not included in Israel. And as 
out of Abraham's and Isaac's sons, only one inherited 
the blessings, so only part of the Jews became Christians. 
He also declares that there were sufficient intimations in 
the Prophets that some of Israel should not enter the 
kingdom \ And the pains he takes in order to establish 

* Rom. ix. 15, 27, 29 ; x. 16, 19, 21. There is a curious circum- 
stance connected with the Roman Christians, that gives the reason 
why St. Paul should so much insist to them, that the Jews now had 
no greater spiritual rank than the Grentiles. Claudius had hanished 
all Jews from Rome, including Jewish Christians (Acts xviii. 2). 
And the church, in that city, must have heen prohably the only church 
consisting of none but Gentiles. Before the Epistle to the Romans 
was written, the Jewish Christians had returned to their native city ; 
for PrisciUa and Aquila were there (Rom. xvi. 3). If the Jews found 
themselves no longer occupying the chief places in this church, as very 
probably they did in all others (Rom. xv. 27), we can easily conceive 
what heart-burnings must have been caused, and how necessary it 
was that the relation between Jew and Gentile should be carefully laid 
down. 

I cannot appreciate the arguments of those who seek to prove that 
the Roman Church was composed of Gentiles only. If it had been, 
why should chapters ix-xi. have been written, with so much care and 
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this pointy fully demonstrates that his main object was 
to ward off the difficulty that seemed to hang over the 
Gospel, from its not being embraced by the majority of 
the holy nation. 

He then proceeds to show why the Jews did not accept 
the offered terms ; because they had mistaken the nature 
of individual righteousness. The unbelieving Jews were 
ignorant of Grod's righteousness, and went about to esta- 
blish their own. The Law, in the matter of justification, 
could do nothing but point towards Christ (ix. 30 to x. 4). 
Such righteousness as Moses describes is of another kind, 
and did not concern eternal Ufe, but Ufe connected with 
the old temporal Covenant. Whereas the Christian doc- 
trine of justification by faith might be gathered, by im- 
plication, even from the Law, which taught that God was 
always present in the hearts of believers, to guide them 
to faith and love (x. 5-11). 

The Apostle's object in the eleventh chapter is to 
show that Gentiles, now occupying the position which 
Jews ought to have occupied, must take care lest they 
also fall away as the Jews did ; and he holds out hopes 
to the latter that, i/ they choose, they may regain their 
privileges *. The rejection of Israel which he is speaking 

deliberation ; e^p^cially when it appears that the Apostle is fearful of 
offending soii|e ? Why should he be so loth to declare the rejection 
of Israel to the Qrentiles ? His tone is that of one who was speaking 
a sad truth, disagreeable not only to himself, but to those whom he 
was addressing. 

* Without making any attempt to clear up the difficulties connected 
with the illustrations which St. Paul employs, it is beyond dispute that 
\ic& general design, both here and in other places whence predestination 
to life eternal is gathered, is not to establish such a doctrine. And 
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of, is evidently rejection from the Gospel; for the Gen- 
tiles are said to have gamed what the Jews lost ; and of 
course the Gentiles were not admitted to the Mosaic 
Covenant. And for the same reason, the restoration he 
is here speaking of is to something enjoyed by the Gen- 
tiles ; not the ancient theocratic state ; for it does not 
appear that St. Paul was contemplating any change in 
temporal Judaism. 

I trust it will be clearly understood what our position 
is ; viz. that Paul's whole conduct and language testify 
his earnest conviction that Judaism had no claim upon 
Gentiles ; but that Jews were still obhged, for conscience 
saie, to remain strict Jews, while they professed the 
Gospel. If this position is admitted, of course Paul 
thought that Judaism never was concerned with indivi- 

how strange it is, that in preaching a fundamental truth, it should 
only come forth by stealth (as it were), out of an example or an alle- 
gory ! But in this place, St. Paul cannot be speaking of any irrevO'- 
cable predestination ; for, 

1st. His chief example of Jacob and Esau has nothing to do with 
such a doctrine; the book of Genesis represents Esau|[as the more 
prosperous man : it was Jacob who was a wanderer and an exile. The 
prophet Malachi, from whom he quotes, is speaking of the nations 
of Edom and Israel. 

2ndly. If a Calvinist were to write of arbitrary election, and had to 
answer the question, " Wherefore hath Israel not attained unto right- 
eousness?" he would never say, " Because they sought it not pro- 
perly ;*' but, " because they were not elected." Therefore St. Paul was 
not writing, either about Calvinism, or as a Calvinist would write. 

3rdly. The reprobation of Israel, and the election of the Gentiles, 
were not irreversible. For while he distinctly declares that there was 
no mistake about the graffing in, he yet intimates that they mai/ be 
broken off. While Israel may be graffed in, although now broken off. 
Nor does he speak of an arbitrary election or reprobation ^ for he spe- 
cifies conditions (xi. 20, 22, 23). 
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dual justification or eternal life. If he had, then he 
could not have been, at the same time, a zealous Jew 
and an earnest Christian ; both which he evidently was. 

Now the only escape from this conclusion appears to 
some persons to be, in supposing Paul to have observed 
Judaism, not for conscience, but for expediency sake. 
And I do not hesitate to call this an unworthy and a 
false accusation. I have shown that nothing in Paul's 
life justifies the charge. And this will appear more 
plainly, if we consider the circumstances attending his 
last visit to Jerusalem ; when he was put upon his trial 
for the very thing which Christian commentators attri- 
bute to him ; viz. that sometimes he did not observe the 
Jewish Law. 

We have seen that he did teach that Jews and Gen- 
tiles were to associate together, and that Grentiles were to 
be admitted as Christians, without being obliged first to 
be Jews. His enemies however misunderstood him, and 
represented Paul as teaching that the Jews ought to for- 
sake Moses, that they ought not to circumcise their chil- 
dren, nor walk after the customs. And if Paul acted as 
the common view makes him act, the charge would have 
been a true one ; and his defence against it would have 
been a wilful deception. 

But now mark ! When he arrived at Jerusalem, whither 
he had made haste to come, in order to keep the feast of 
Pentecost, like any other conscientious Jew *, his brother 
apostles report to him this slander, and advise him to do 
something that will prove it to be a slander. In accord* 

* Acts XX. 16. Compare Acts xviii. 18 & 21. 
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ance with this advice, Paul undertook to provide the 
sacrifices for four poor Nazarites ; which seems to have 
been considered as a deed of great piety, and strongly 
indicative of zeal for the Law *. 

K then it were true that Paul, in his obedience to 
the Jewish ceremonies, was acting only for the sake of ex- 
pediency ; if he had not been a sincere observer of every 
part of the Law, this action would have been dishonest. 
For the intention of it was certainly to persuade the Jews 
that he was a strict follower of Moses. And it is worth 
noting, that when the Apostles informed Paul of . the re- 
port, that he taught the Jews to despise the Law (which 
they imply would have been a very serious charge, but 
they did not themselves believe it), they were also careful 
to declare, that for what Paul really did teach, namely 
the freedom of Gentiles from the Law of Moses, they had 
already passed a decree, and were now ready to abide by 
it, and so sanction their brother's conduct ^. 

When Paul therefore, with an ingenuous feeling, pre- 
sented himself in the Temple, for the purpose of satisfying 
these reasonable scruples, and of removing, if possible, 
all false impressions from the minds of the Jews, his 
enemies rushed upon him, with the outcry that he was 
profaning the Temple by bringing Gentiles within it. 
This charge was not true. He had, in full accordance 
with his principles, walked publicly about the city with 
Gentiles (which however, let it be observed, if he were 
acting merely for quiet's sake, he would not have done), 
because that was lawful ; but he had never brought them 

* Acts xxi. 1 7-26. ^ Acts xxi. 20-25. 
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within the sacred precincts, because that would have 
been unlawful *. 

The council, which was assembled to try him, pro- 
fessedly according to the Law, could prove nothing 
against him. And when he was able to obtain a hear- 
ing from them, under the protection of the Roman pro- 
curator, how decidedly and energetically did he repu- 
diate the charge, and insist that his enemies could not 
prove it ! And it is worthy of notice, that Felix acknow- 
ledged Paul's innocence, by refusing to give him up ^. 

Festus, who succeeded Felix, seems to have proceeded 
with considerable fairness in the matter. He knew that 
Paul was accused of breaking the Law ; and, so far as he 
was himself capable of judging, the prisoner successfully 
refuted the accusation. But, being new in the govern- 
ment, and mistrusting his own acquaintance with the 
technicaUties of the native jurisprudence, he would have 
received the assistance of the lawyers at Jerusalem, pro- 
mising his protection to Paul, if he would stand his trial 
in the national metropolis. But the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, whose resolute adherence to principle never 
degenerated into headlong enthusiasm, and whose cou- 
rageous faith was compatible with prudence and even 
with caution, knew that the object of his enemies was to 
assassinate, not to try him. He therefore refused to 
quit Caesarea, and claimed the right of not being deli- 
vered up to the Jews, until they had proved that he had 
broken the laws of his country. I know not anything 
more spirited than his petition of rights : — " I stand at 
* Acts xxi. 26-30. *» Acts xxiv. 
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Caesar's judgement-seat, where I ought to be judged; 
to the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou very well 
knowest. For if I be an oflfender, or have committed 
anything worthy of deatli, I refuse not to die ; but, if 
there be none of these things whereof these accuse me, no 
man may deUver me unto them ; I appeal unto Caesar*." 

Festus does not seem to have been convinced either 
of Paul's innocence or of his guilt, and referred the cause 
to the Jewish prince Agrippa, who, he knew, was nmch 
more likely to understand such questions than he was 
himself. And Agrippa decided that Paul was guiltless, 
and might have been set at Uberty if he had not ap- 
pealed unto Caesar. That is, Festus, with the advice of 
the king, would have released the Apostle, but Paul in- 
sisted on being tried at the law courts in Rome ; for he 
was not content with the expression of a private opinion 
of his blamelessness, whether coming from the cautious 
Agrippa or the embarrassed Festus, but demanded a 
legal acquittal, in due form, of the things laid to his 
chaise, which Festus, for fear of the Jews, was not pre- 
pared to grant him^. 

And yet commentators, with one accord, think that 
Paul was playing a double part, and shuffling out of the 
charge by blinding the Jewish elders and menacing the 
Roman magistrate. Let the world decide how untrue 
is the accusation first brought against him by a bigoted 
mob, " that he felt himseK at Uberty to observe or to 
omit the rites of Moses," which, though repudiated by 
himself and overruled by his judges, is yet laid upon him 

• Acts XXV. ^ Acts xxvi. 
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by those, who, vnOk doctrinal prejudioet strangely ob- 
scuring their perceptions of right aad wrong, praise the 
Apostle for what he shrunk from with horror. 

Paul saw that Judaism was not for Gentiles ; while 
his whole conduct proves how determined he was to 
bind it upon Israel. But here another very important 
question arises, which we cannot so easily answer. Did 
he know that Judaism was j^oinj^ to cease ? It is indeed 
supposable that he may have known this, and yet, as long 
as it had not actually ceased, he may have thought that 
Jews were not released from its control. I cannot how- 
ever imagine how, if he knew it certainly, he could have 
shown such resolute zeal in defending Judaism. And 
herein we at once perceive the wisdom of God, in not 
distinctly reveahng this truth, dining the period that 
the energy and activity of the Jewish apostles were re- 
quired. Moreover, in all his undisputed writings, lie 
does not allude to an expectation of a change of customs, 
even when he quotes parts of old prophecies, which in- 
timate that Judaism v^bs not eternal* ; or follows up a 
line of argument which might have led him to more than 
a suspicion of the truth^. 

• Rom. xi. 27. 

•* Rom. ix-xi. I have before noticed (at page 267) that in these 
three chapters of the Romans, the Apostle is speaking of the Jewish 
nation not embracing the Gospel, And it is, I repeat, remarkable 
that Paul did not follow up this line of argument a little further, and 
lay down the same consequence as Stephen and the author of the 
Hebrews did, that the change of customs was the fruit of the rejec- 
tion of the Gospel. 

In Rom. vii. 6, our English translation, " that being dead," goes 
upon the supposition that the true reading is awodavdyrbs ; whereas. 
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When now we turn to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
we find a most important difference between the views 
of the writer and those of Paul ; a difference which 
proves that either this Epistle was not written by Paul, 
or at a much later date than his other works. For it is 
intelligibly laid down that Judaism was going to cease. 
And it is certain that Paul, even if he was aware of this, 
carefully abstained from declaring it, and acted as though 
he knew it not. As soon as we are convinced that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles could not have done the immense 
good which he did, if his energy had been crippled and 
his reasoning perplexed, by perceiving the crumbling to 
pieces of the Old Israelite Covenant, we also under- 

not only is the weight of authority on the side of the reading Atto- 
davoyres, but indeed the argument itself requires this reading. 
""We being dead (viz. by sharing Christ's death) to that Law, which, 
without that death, would have condemned us." But even if we 
were to read (iirodayoyroiy our position (that Paul does not speak of 
the end of Judaism) would not be affected. For the Law, in this 
passage, is manifestly not the Jewish Law, but the law of eternal 
equity (vi. 14 & vii. 4). He could not have said with truth that the 
Mosaic Law was dead. 

The only apparent exception which opposes this position is at 
Gal. iii. 23-25, where the Apostle certainly means that Judaism had 
answered its end, when it had introduced the world to Christianity. 
Yet I cannot believe Paul to mean that Jews were no longer to be 
Jews, for everything else which he said or did is against such a 
meaning. He is very probably only speaking of the effect of Judaism 
upon Gentiles, which is the subject of the Epistle. It seems to my 
mind that if Paul had intended a termination of Judaism, he never 
could have said " there is neither Jew nor Greek," for there would 
have been Greek only. It is worth observation, that the Apostle, in 
his discourse, at the Pisidian Antioch, follows Stephen's argument, 
except in charging the Jews with having violated the Covenant, and 
in predicting a change of customs. 

T 
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stand why Stephen, who truly foresaw this coming 
change of customs, was not fit for such work ; and why 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with more 
theoretical enlightenment than Paul, should apparently 
have exercised but little influence in the advancement of 
the Gospel. 

Paul contended that the Old Covenant was temporal ; 
he who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews saw that it 
was temporary also. And indeed the whole import of 
this Epistle can only be understood, if we suppose it 
written in order to prevent any false conclusions on the 
minds of the Jewish Christians, at a time when it was 
becoming highly probable that the days of the Mosaic 
ritual were numbered. The first seven chapters are 
taken up with proving that during the existence of Ju- 
daism, Christianity was always implied. And then in 
the eighth chapter, the real subject is apparent* ; to per- 
suade the Hebrew Christians not to be troubled by any 
apprehension when Judaism should cease ; for, firom the 
first, it had been clearly announced that the Old Cove- 
nant was only to remain while unviolated bj Israel. " If 
that first Covenant had been blamelessly then no place 

" This placing of the main subject of the Epistle near its middle, 
has a Pauline aspect. But the; arguments for Paul's authorship 
are so trifling, compared with those against it, that it seems won- 
derful how any one can doubt. Whatever uncertainty was once in 
my mind, entirely yanished when I read Tholuck's valuable remarks 
in his introduction to this Epistle. 

If ApoUos was not the author, of a surety it must have been some 
one precisely in his circumstances, who is not mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

^ &fi€finTos (Heb. viii. 7). Of course this is the meaning. The 
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should have been found for the second." That is, if it 
had not been foreseen that the dbservance of the Jewish 
Covenant would be faulty, Jeremiah would never have 
distinguished the first and the second as old and new. 
Because, if the Jewish Covenant, which all Christians 
know is thus contrasted with the EvangeUcal, is called 
Old ; it is implied that it is " ready to vanish away." 
This idea also is repeated at the end of the twelfth chapter, 
viz. that since Judaism was shaken and going to fall, 
we must hold to the kingdom that cannot be moved *. 

The test of orthodoxy, during the Jewish period of the 
church, that is, till the destruction of the Temple, was 
evidently how the Mosaic Law was to be interpreted. 
AU the Apostles, and those who adhered to them, re- 
pudiated the notion of seeking individual justification 
from it. The Jewish Christians, unanimously, whether 
following Peter or James, or mclining to Paul, under- 
stood the two covenants to be compatible the one with 

English word faultless is ambiguous, and might mean imperfect. 
But the Greek word is unblameable. The writer could not charge a 
covenant made by God, with blameworthiness : — it is the observance 
he says was faulty ; " for finding fault (not with the Covenant, but) 
with them," &c. 

• And yet a clear-sighted writer, who certainly cannot be accused 
of leaning to traditional interpretations, has said, "The Hebrew 
Christians were told in this Epistle, that the Old Covenant had 
passed aioayy that a new one had taken its place^' (Maurice's Third 
Lecture on the Hebrews, p. 92). If he will look into the Epistle, he 
will see that the Hebrew Christians were told that the Jewish Co- 
venant was ready to vanish away, while the Evangelical nevertheless 
would abide. The object being to prevent any fear arising in the 
minds of the Christians of Palestine in consequence ; inasmuch as 
the New Covenant was, in substance, the same as had always existed, 
even during the most flourishing periods of the old. 

T 2 
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the other, and did not imagine that their Christianity 
interfered with their Judaism. There was however con- 
siderable diversity of opinion with regard to the hberty 
of intercourse between the circumcised and the uncir- 
cumcised. And this diversity only, not any variance on 
the question of justification, made two parties, that of 
James, and that of Paul. Few distinctly perceived that 
Judaism was about to pass away ; the speech of Stephen 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews alone making allusion to 
such an expectation. And no one but the protomartyr 
had sufficient certainty on the subject, as to announce 
openly that it was the rejection of Jesus which had 
vitiated the Old Covenant. 

There was another party again, which hated Paul, and 
made the name of James a pretence ; embracing histq- 
rical Christianity, but cleaving to the Rabbinical justifi- 
cation by the Law. The decree of the Synod was leveled 
against these, and thenceforward they became schisma- 
tics. In principle they were but little different from 
the infidel Jews; for although they regarded Jesus of 
Nazareth as Christ and Saviour, yet so long as they made 
the Mosaic Law binding upon those who could not in- 
herit the land, they must have distorted that Law to the 
same extent as those who blasphemed the Lord. But it 
is very curious that the only persons who represented 
Christianity as professing to take the place of Judaism, 
were those who rejected the whole scheme of the Na- 
zarenes, historical as well as dogmatical. We know that 
this is still the great objection the modem Jews have to 
the Gospel; for they consider that it is the height of 
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impiety and absurdity to think of God as changing His 
mind*, as the common language of Christians does un- 
questionably represent Him. No means can ever be 
adopted to convince them that Jesus is Jehovah, until 
they are taught that He and His first disciples upheld 
Jehovah's Law ; and that they do themselves represent 
God as changing His mind, in first swearing by Himself 
to retain them in the land so long as they should not 
reject Him, and now barring Canaan against them for 
eighteen hundred years, when they do not know how or 
when they have forsaken the Lord who brought them 
out of Egypt. 

The entire destruction of the city and Temple must 
have opened the eyes of many to the fact, that the Old 
Covenant was at an end. That event was the certain 
revelation that Jerusalem was the carcase round which 
the eagles had gathered. There could now be no doubt, 
that Israel after the flesh was no longer the Israel of 
God. And yet some, we may well believe, did not see 
this; for God's revelations never carry universal per- 
suasion. 

Many there were, true Christians, who could not so 
easily abandon a system hallowed by the recollection of 
fifteen centuries, and who seem to have continued an 

* Maimonides denies the resurrection to " those who say that the 
Creator has changed one law for another, or that the Law has now 
ceased, although divinely given" (Canones Poenitentiae, cap. iii.). 
He plainly is referring to Christianity ; and if Christians did say so 
then (which many do now), the Rahhi was justified in an h priori 
objection to a system of doctrines which robbed God of unchange* 
ableness. His most necessary attribute. 
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observance of the Mosaic Law, even when that obser- 
vance properly was unpossible, without incurring any 
guilt, and mth the indulgence of their fellow-Christians*. 
These are known in history by the name of Nazarenes. 
Various causes dissipated this sect. The increasing con- 
viction that Judaism, regarded as temporal, had lost its 
sanctions and its symbols ; the general wish of all Chris- 
tians to separate from the bloody fanatics who were 
hated by the whole world ; the great persecution raised 
by Bar Cochab against all who denied the eternal au- 
thority of the Law ; and, still more effectually, the punish- 
ments inflicted by Hadrian on all who called themselves 
Jews^ ; must have convinced mankind, that it was not 

* Justin Martyr makes a great distinction between two classes of 
Jewish Christians : " Those who are wiUing to trust in the same 
Christ and to observe the everlasting and natural precepts of piety, 
and choose to associate with Christians and faithful men, not per- 
suading them to be circumcised like tbem, or to sabbatize, or to 
keep any such things, ought to be received as brothers ;" while 
" those who, professing to believe in the same Christ, compel Gentile 
Christians to live according to the institutions of Moses, are not to be 
similarly received" (Dialog, cum Tryphone, cap. 47). See Gieseler's 
Ecclesiastical History, § 32 & 43, where the authorities for the above 
statements are specified. 

^ Under Hadrian, circumcision was forbidden. This decree excited 
the rebellion of Bar Cochab, who put to death all who renounced 
Judaism. When this rebelUon was crushed, "580,000 men were 
slain in the assaults and fights ; but of those who perished by hunger, 
disease and fire, the multitude cannot be investigated. So that 
almost all Judsea was left desert" (Dio Cassius, Hb. xlix. cap. 14). 
The Jews were forbidden, under pain of death, to return to Jeru- 
salem, where however a Gentile church was estabHshed : and we m y 
easily conceive how strong an inducement there must have been to 
the milder Nazarenes to join themselves to this church (see Gieseler's 
Ecclesiastical History, § 39-43). 
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the will of God that Judaism and Christianity should 
now co-exist. We soon lose sight of these orthodox 
Christian Jews altogether. 

But there were others, true descendants of Paul's 
enemies, who clung to the notion that the Levitical Law 
gave a title to eternal life, and was to be bound upon 
the whole world. The portion of Christianity which 
could be forced into an agreement with this notion must 
have been, of necessity, very limited. And when we are 
told that they regarded Paul as an Antichrist, and re- 
ceived none of the apostolical documents, except a mu- 
tilated version of St. Matthew's narrative, we see at 
once that these Ebionites bore testimony to the preaching 
of Paul, that Christianity and a covenant of works could 
not be made to agree ; by losing the Gospel, while mixing 
it with Rabbinism. In the end this sect fell off into 
some of the wildest fancies of the Docetse, and disap- 
peared by being confused with other heretics. 

Since then, God's declaration is as legible as though 
written in the skies, that no one shall be a Christian and 
a Jew at the same time. No Jew, converted to Chris- 
tianity, would now think of living in the way Paul did ; 
it may be from mistaken motives ; but he still, by his 
conduct, reveals God's will, that the Law of Moses, freed 
from the traditionary errors, shall not be observed, until 
Palestine is again the heritage of Israel. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ISRAEL IN THE FUTURE. 

The destruction of Jerusalem was the sign of the Son 
of man, as our Lord Himself predicted. The present 
condition of the theocratic people is the surest and most 
forcible evidence of the Divine origin of the Mosaic Law, 
and of the identity of Jesus with Jehovah. If every 
other testimony were wanting; — if men, now for the 
first time, discovered the roll of the Law, and any one of 
the Evangelists, as they are discovering the records of 
Nineveh and Egypt, — digging them out of a grave which 
has been closed for many centuries ; — an inquiring mind, 
led to peruse them by the light of history, to compare 
them with the actual Hebrew race, would thank God for 
so powerfully convincing him of these wonderful truths. 

Such an evidence is simply this : — ^A very ancient book 
claims to be the title-deed of a right, which a particular 
people were to have to a weU-known land; subject to 
the condition that they should never reject Jehovah. 
Another book professes to be an account of that people 
refusing to acknowledge a certain Prophet, who declared 
Himself to be an incarnation of Jehovah. Unquestioned 
history calmly points out to us this very people turned 
out of that land, and undergoing the curses threatened 
for violation of their terms of Covenant. And if Jesus 
was not Jehovah; if the Mosaic Law was a forgery; 
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which link in this evidence is the false one ? Who shall 
show cause why this testimony is not worthy of every 
degree of credit ? 

And here we. might well stop, content with having 
demonstrated the need of both Covenants ; and having, 
it is hoped, supplied a means whereby whatever belongs 
to either one, may not improperly be given to the other. 
But a question starts up before us, which we cannot 
slight. Shall this marvellous people ever be restored to 
the land, which for them aJone flowed with milk and 
honey? A question which, on the one side, has been 
rashly answered by over-hasty interpreters of prophecy,' 
or, on the other side, has been altogether disregarded. 
I cannot avoid the conclusion that a great deal of this 
inconsiderateness or neglect has arisen from the usual 
misapprehension of Judaism. And if our previous con- 
siderations have tended to place the Law on a more solid 
ground; they may also, possibly, bring forth this hope 
of a Jewish restoration into a clearer light than hitherto 
it has been regarded in. 

We must take care, however, not to confound absolute 
and manifest truth, with only obscure prediction or pro- 
bable surmise. That Judaism was once, and therefore 
still is, compatible with Christianity, is beyond any doubt. 
That the Jews 7nay again be a theocratic people, under 
the Law and obedient to the Gospel, is but repeating 
the same truth. That the Jews shall regain all they have 
lost, when they acknowledge Jehovah's last revelation to 
them ; and that nothing imaginable can replace them in 
Canaan, if they are not Christianized, seems to me like 
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saying, that God is true. But whether they actually will 
become disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, is a very different 
question, depending upon the conduct of free agents ; 
the solution of which none but the Father can, with cer- 
tainty, foresee. Let us therefore be cautious how we 
change our hopes or suspicions into, dogmatic and abso- 
lute assertions. 

One thing is to be noticed, as of especial importance 
in this inquiry, that the book of the Covenant does not 
declare the final and irreversible cessation of Judaism. 
On the contrary, it always takes for granted, that when 
the Law should at any time be violated, the power should 
rest with the nation to have that Law restored. In the 
marvellous passage of Deuteronomy, beginning with the 
28th, and ending with the 30th chapters ; after an ample 
description of the temporal and territorial curses to come 
upon the people, " if Israel would not observe to do all 
the words of this Law that are written in this book* ;" — 
which curses, being conditional, have been pouring out 
upon Israel ever since the conditions were infringed ;— - 
yet even after aU this, the Lawgiver declares, with a very 
remarkable minuteness, " If thou shalt caU these things 
to mind among all the nations, whither the Lord thy 
God hath driven thee, and shalt return unto the Lord 
thy God, and shalt obey His voice, according to aU that 
I command thee this day, thou and thy children, with 
all thine heart and with all thy soul ; that then the Lord 
will turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee, 
and will return and gather thee from all the nations, 

■ Deut. xxviii. 58. 
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whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. If any 
of thine be driven out unto the outmost parts of heaven, 
from thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from 
thence will He fetch thee ; and the Lord thy God will 
bring thee into the land which thy fathers possessed, and 
thou shalt possess it : and He will do thee good, and 
multiply thee above thy fathers*." 

If we are convinced that the Jews actually have suf- 
fered the evils denounced ; if there is no doubt that Israel, 
since the rejection of Jehovah in Jesus, has been all but 
exterminated^; and the remnant scattered from the one end 
of the earth even unto the other "" ; — if, in glaring reality, 
this people has become an astonishment, a proverb, and 
a byword among all nations whither the Lord has led 
them^; — ^if people of all colom^s, languages and creeds 
have united in denying to the Jews any ease or rest for 
the sole of their feet ; — if Israel himself knows that the 
Lord has given to him a trembling heart and failing of 
eyes, and sorrow of mind; and his life has hung in 
doubt, so that in the morning he has said, Would God 
it were even ; and at even. Would God it were morning ® ; 
— and if it is clearly announced, in the same passage, 
immediately afterwards, that when Israel shall repent, 
the Lord his God shall bring him back into the land 
which his fathers possessed^; — who can dare to trifle 
away such manifest assertions, or can presume to doubt 
that if Israel nationally acknowledge Jehovah's last ap- 
pearance, that is, become Christians, then Israel must 
again be the theocratic people ? 

■ Deut. XXX. 1-5. ^ xxviii. 62. ^ Verse 64. 

d Verse 37. « Verses 65-67. ' xxx. 1-14.^ 
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To transfer this prediction solely to the Babylonish 
captivity is futile. The curses and the woes herein 
uttered fit the Roman much better than the Chaldean 
dispersion. And even if they did not, the curses are 
denounced for every violation, now as then ; are not the 
blessings promised for any repentance ? The spirit of the 
Lord, which spake by Moses, does not say that these 
things shall come to pass only once ; but at any time, 
disobedience shall be punished, and obedience rewarded, 
territorially. 

Yet more wonderfully does the prophet Zechariah 
speak of a dispersion and of a gathering. He saw Ze- 
rubbabers temple rise ' ; and therefore his prediction of 
the spoiluig of Jerusalem must refer to the last destruc- 
tion. After this destruction the holy city was to be a 
cup of trembluig unto all the people round about; a 
burdensome stone for them ; such that all that burdened 
themselves with it should be cut in pieces ^. It was to 
be after all nations had been gathered against Jerusalem ; 
after the city had been taken, and the people gone into 
captivity, that the Lord should go forth and fight against 
those nations ; and then the name of the Lord shall be 
one ; and men shall dwell in Jerusalem ; and there shall 
be no more utter destruction; but it shall be safely 
inhabited "". 

History has been written in vain, if we do not read 
the exact and literal fulfillment of the first part of this 
prophecy. Since the exile of Israel, Canaan has been at 
once the bone of contention, and the burdensome stone 
to all who have possessed her. It was in Syria that the 

» Ezra V. 1. *» Zech. xii. 2, 3. '^ xiv. 1-11. 
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Roman destroyers of Jerusalem were wounded by the 
Persians, and vanquished by the Moslems. Here it was 
that the two children of Judaism, the cross and the cres- 
cent, contended for superiority. Here it will be, in all 
human probability, that the great powers of Europe will 
meet. And has it not been a burdensome stone ? Placed 
successively between the Roman and the Persian, the 
Greek and the Saracen, the Turk and his rebellious vas- 
sal, the Russian and his potent rival, it has ever ruined 
those who fought across it; and it does not require a 
great amount of political foresight, to guess at the de- 
structive issue to those who shall again venture to burden 
themselves with it. 

It is the most violent and unnatural interpretation 
which strives to refer these ipTedictions fffuratively to the 
present aspect of the church. No one can find in the 
state of Christendom, anything which may, with the 
most unscrupulous straining of metaphor, be supposed to 
be the fulfillment of these prophecies. It is indeed true, 
that Zechariah, like all the other prophets, saw, in his 
ecstatic vision, the blending together of two things, the 
spiritual and the theocratic kingdoms, the first and the 
second advents ; but, imless we be disposed to set aside 
the plain rules of language, both Moses and Zechariah 
(with whom the other prophets agree*) speak of a 
restoration quite as literal, quite as Jewish, quite as ter- 
ritorial, as the dispersion. Nor would any one have seen 

■ Let the reader take especial notice, that I single out Zechariah 
from the other prophets, only that it may be quite certain that the 
prediction does not refer to the Babylonish exile. 
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in these passages any but a theocratic fulfilhnent, had not 
the doctrinal obscured the grammatical interpretation. 
It has been the mistaken notion of Judaism, incapable of 
perceiving how the old and the new Covenants are com- 
patible with each other, that has made the Hebrew pro- 
phets almost as useless to Christians, as they have been, 
from precisely the same cause, to Jews. 

In these prophets, every one has noticed that the vi- 
sions of Christ's kingdom are clothed in a Jewish dress. 
In fact, the constant idea with them, and most remark- 
ably with the evangeUcal Isaiah, is that Israel shall be- 
come the first nation of the Messiah's empire, and that 
Gentiles shall come to their light. And although the 
darker and more secret side of the picture, the frus- 
tration of the theocratic kingdom through Israel's infi- 
delity, is sometimes also beheld by the sorrowful prophet, 
yet this does not tarnish the brighter aspect, except in 
the same way as when Moses showed to Israel life on 
the one hand and death on the other. Both blessings 
and curses are conditional on the actions of free men. 
God knew, what the God-inspired prophet did not know, 
which of the two conditions should be satisfied. 

It is evident that the idea of the kingdom in Christ's 
earlier discourses was the same as that which occurs in 
the prophets. He implied that Israel was still to be the 
theocratic people, and that Gentiles should be brought 
into the chiirch through their means. In the Sermon on 
the Mount, which, whether it be regarded as a single 
discourse or not, sufficiently illustrates the tone of His 
preaching in the beginning of His ministry. He com- 
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pares the Jews to a light ; to their own city Jerusalem, 
which was set upon a hill ; and to salt for the seasoning 
of the earth. And while He also teaches that this salt 
had lost his savour, He holds out hopes that again it 
would be restored, if the Jews would listen to Him. 

It was under this idea, namely that Israel must first 
be converted, that He preached only to the circumcision. 
The exceptions, in the cases of the centurion and the 
woman of Canaan, were extraordinary, and due to the 
singular faith of these individuals. In the same sense 
He told the woman of Samaria that salvation was of the 
Jews ; and when He sent out His disciples to propagate 
His doctrines, even although the hostility to Him had 
commenced, and He warned them of the opposition they 
would, in consequence, have to encounter, yet He straitly 
charged them not to go to any but Israel. Nor was this 
restriction removed until His death had closed the divine 
offer to the once holy nation. 

From the earlier to the later parables of our Lord, we 
see the ideality of the kingdom undergo a remarkable 
change. At first the kingdom of heaven was to em- 
brace all men ; was to last from that time forth ; was to 
be successful. Afterwards, men refused to receive it; 
it was shut up ; to be delayed till the bridegroom came ; 
or the man returned from the distant country ; or the 
Son of man appeared in glory. 

In fact, Christ announced his mission at the first to 
be that of a reformer of Israel He, the incarnation of 
Jehovah, could not be recognized as such, while the Jews 
clung to their obstinate perversion of the Law, and for- 
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getfulness of the prophets. The opposition to Him began, 
because He rebuked the errors which prevented the true 
understanding of Judaism. It spread into murderous 
hostiUty only by degrees ; of which indications are given 
at several places, as in the eighth and three following 
chapters of Matthew. At length, when it became more 
decided, as in the twelfth chapter of Matthew, and the 
sixth of John, the language and conduct of Jesus as- 
sumed a harsher tone. Before, He spake plainly ; now, 
in parables. Before, His words were gracious, and He 
went about doing good; now, He preached in public 
only with stem rebukes, and walked usually in secret. 
Before, He discoursed of the Jews, as a light to the Gen- 
tiles; now. He declared that the kingdom was taken 
from them. 

Men are loth to adopt such a view as this, because it 
seems to represent Jesus beginning to preach in accord- 
ance with Jewish prejudice, and ending with more spi- 
ritual doctrines. But the theocratic idea with the pro- 
phets and the Redeemer essentially differed from that 
with the Rabbis. The prophets represent evangelical 
doctrines as independent of the Law, and to be embraced 
equally by Jews and Gentiles ; while still the Jews were 
to be distinguished by their Covenant, as the first in the 
kingdom, and the organs for divine communications to 
mankind. This was also the representation of Jesus ; 
with which the Rabbis would not agree, for they had 
determined that the Law was the same as the Grospel. 
Nor let us be startled by a view which makes God*s plan 
changed. In all His revelations to man. He speaks as 
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if man obeyed ; and when man refuses obedience, we 
never question His foresight, because the rebellion seems 
to frustrate His intentions. There is no greater diffi- 
culty in the scheme of the kingdom being altered, in 
consequence of the perversity of those to whom it was 
proposed, than there is in the march of the Israelites 
being turned, when they refused to go and conquer 
Canaan. 

To my own apprehension, Christ very distinctly an- 
nounced that the kingdom of heaven was frustrated \ nor 
do I understand the meaning of His rebukes to the 
Scribes, that they prevented men from entering into it, 
if His first mission was in no way interfered with. Doc- 
trinal prejudice, unable to read this plain teaching, cannot 
receive in its first and obvious sense, the declaration 
of our Saviour, "The kingdom of heaven is violently 
opposed, and violent opposers snatch it away','" and 
resorts to all kinds of forced and ungrammatical inter- 
pretations, in order to see in the words anything rather 
than their true meaning. Our English translators, with 
great wisdom, used the very wide word " suffereth vio- 
lence," in this passage, in order not to spoil what they 
did not explain. The general sense given by modem 
commentators is, that the kingdom cannot be entered 
except by the energetic, who were at that time making a 
rush into the kingdom^. But it is very clear that this 

• Matt. xi. 12. *H fiatnXtla tuv ohpavwy fiia(€Tat, Kal fiiaaral 
dpTT&iovtriy airn/v. 

* The word fiiai^ofxai (passive) is not to be found elsewhere in the 
Scriptures. It occurs frequently in profane authors, but in every 
passage it has the meaning of being opposed and driven away. I 

U 
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cannot be the meaning, for it would be in direct oppo- 
sition to the constant lament of Jesus, that those who 

find no instance of its being used for being entered, still less for 
entered with energy (in a good sense). The following are some of 
these passages : — 

Thucydides (i. 2). "The emigrants readily deserted their own 
territories, being driven away (/Sta^o/ierot) by continually increasing 
numbers.'* 

Idem (vii. 38). " So that there might be a safe refiige in case any 
ship should be driven away (J3ia(oiTo) ," 

Pindari Nemea (ix. 34). "They were no longer rulers, having 
been driven away {QiaaQkpTei) by sedition." 

Homer, Iliad (O. 727 & II. 102). "Ajax no longer remained, 
for he was driven away (fiidiero) by darts." See also A. 575. 

I have taken pains to examine all the passages I could, where 
Pia i^ofiai (passive) occurs, and in everyone of them there is the idea 
of oppression and removal. Therefore the first sense of $ liaaiXeia 
fiiaZerai (such as we must adopt, if nothing appears to the contrary) 
is, the kingdom of heaven is resisted. 

The word (iiaaT^s is almost an airaj Xeyo/uevov. It is not found 
anywhere else, except (it is said) in Philo. RidvTiKos rojuos is given 
in Stephanus as a coercive law. The Doric form of the word, /3iaras, 
occurs, as an adjective, more than once in Pindar, as — # 

Pythia, i. 18. fiiards "Apris, the violent Mars. 

Pythia, i. 81. x^P^' jStaral, the strong-handed (as contrasted with 
(ro(l>oi)» 

Pythia, vi. 28. 'AvriXoxoi /3iaras,,the brave Antilochus. 

The most natural interpretation of fiiafrral in Matthew (coming 
directly after Pid^erai) is (iidl^ovres. It is inconceivable that two 
words, of the same root, should come together with different mean- 
ings. It has been objected against taking /Staorat (for fiLa^ovres) in 
the sense of energetic people, that this sense would require oi fiiaarai, 
as denoting the whole of one class, for which there is not sufficient 
authority from the Codices (see Middleton on the Greek Article). 
This objection is of no force in the sense I am seeking to give to the 
passage ; for, although opposers snatch away the kingdom, it does 
not follow that all opposers do so. 

And this leads U0 to consider the word apird^ovtnv, for which we 
have no occasion to go to profane authors, for it meets us frequently 
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heard the Gospel did not embrace it ; and to what He 
says aknost immediately afterwards, that babes (not very 
energetic people) were those who knew His doctrine, and 
that His yoke wai^ easy and His burden light. This 
sense, moreover, is ungrammatical, as I have shown in 
the note below. 

Another sense sought to be attached to the passage is, 
that /3ca<TTiic refers to the violent lives of the publicans 
and others, who chiefly embraced the Gospel. But this 
sense not only disjoins the etymology of (iiaarriQ from 
that of ^lalofiai, but makes our Saviour say, that the 
kingdom of heaven was adapted only for bad men. 
Olshausen, indeed, removes the etymological objection, 
and connects ^lalerai with (iiaaral in a bad sense, as 
though the kingdom of heaven was entered in the manner 
of a jScaar^c. But apart from the forced nature of this 
interpretation, there is no evidence to show that the words 
ever bear such a sense. If Olshausen intends that the 
kingdom of heaven was badly received, although this is 
not the exact meaning, yet it amounts to much the same 
as what I am contending for, that the kingdom was 
frustrated'. 

in the New Testament. In addition to the passage in question (Matt, 
xi. 12), the following are, I believe, the whole of the places where it 
occurs: — Matt. xiii. 19 ; John vi. 15, x. 12, 28, 29; Acts viii. 39, 
xxiii. 10 ; 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4 ; 1 Thess. iv. 17 ; Jude 23 ; Rev. xii. 5. 
In all of these citations, excerpt perhaps in John vi. 15, the word sig- 
nifies a snatching away. And therefore we have ample authority for 
concluding, that in the passage under consideration, there is the same 
meaning of removal. Consequently the saying is, " The kingdom of 
heaven is resisted, and some who resist it snatch it away." In other 
words, the kingdom is partly frustrated. 
■ Olshausen, Commentary on Matt. xi. 12. 

c 2 
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There is yet another sense given by Raphelius, that 
the kingdom of heaven is forcibly entered, in spite of 
the Scribes and Pharisees. The same objections occur 
here which press against the last-nofciced interpretation, 
namely that it is in opposition to the usual meaning of 
the words, and also to the teaching of Jesus'. 

I do not understand why the interpretation I have 
given to the passage, namely that the kingdom is re- 
sisted and driven away, does not suggest itself at once 
as the only probable one. Commentators seem loth to 
adopt it, because they suppose it must be exactly the 
same as in the parallel passage of Luke, " The kingdom 
of heaven is preached, and every one strives to press into 
it**." Raphelius has collected sufficient authority for 

* Raphelii Annot. in Matt. xi. 12. 

* Luke xvi. 16. The word fiidJ^oftai (middle) is usuallj equi- 
Talent to fiid(ta, to resist or oppress^ as in Thucjd. iv. 20, viii. 53 ; 
Plat. ix. 97. In such a phrase as fitdtraaOai rriv ^vXaki^v, the 
meaning is careerem summovere, not perrumpere. 

The construction adopted hj Luke, (iia^opai els, is infrequent ; 
and although, on reference to the instances adduced hy Raphelius, 
we must not hesitate to agree to the sense of striving to get in ; yet 
he has not ohserred, what is palpable from the instances themselves, 
that fiid^ofiai els only means endeavouring to enter, not acttudly 
entering: as Toy 'HXidSupov Eh/ievi^s jcac "ArraXos es Ttjy apxn^ 
^lai^ofievov eKfiaWovtn (Appian De Bel. Syr., page 1 16 of Stephens's 
folio edition, 1592). 

Luke could not mean that every one did enter the kingdom ; but 
that all who strove to get in were prevented (as at xi. 52). No one, 
who looks at the two passages of Matt. xi. 12 and Luke xvi. 16, can 
avoid the conclusion that Luke had Matthew before him ; and, as is 
almost always the case when the kingdom is mentioned, changes the 
words, so as to suit the idea of the kingdom, which, in Luke's time, 
was no longer a theocratic one. If we be convinced of this, we must 
so reconcile the passages, as, without making them speak in contra- 
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giving to the passage in Luke the meaning of forcing an 
entrance; yet, as I have observed in the note below, 
there is no reason for supposing an entrance effected, but 
that people were striving to enter the kingdom. And if 
this passage is not to contradict what Luke reports Jesus 
as saying, that the Scribes closed up the kingdom, it 
must mean that they strove in vain. Therefore Luke 
really means the same thing as Matthew ; only Matthew 
does not so decidedly declare that the kingdom was 
altogether prevented, as Luke does ; but that Jesus was 
lamenting how much His opponents were tending to 
frustrate it. 

These considerations leave us no room to doubt, that 
the original idea in Christ's preaching was, that the 
kingdom was a theocratic one ; the Jews were still to be 
the Covenant people, receptacles of the successive incar- 
nations of Deity; and through their means, the other 
idea of the kingdom, namely the spiritual one, was to 
come forth. Matthew, whose Gospel bears certain indi- 
cations of being written before the disciples had aban- 
doned their theocratic principles, represents Christianity 
under the same Jewish aspect as the prophets, and 
Christ in His earlier discourses, had done. Luke, on the 
contrary, writing when the theocratic idea had almost 
vanished, and being therefore careful to round off any 

diction to each other, to assign a reasonable cause why Luke did not 
repeat the same words. As we shall see in the next note, Luke 
always represents the external kingdom as non-existent ; and there- 
fore he strengthened what Matthew said, that it was in consequence 
of the resistance to the kingdom that it had not been established 
in the predicted form. 
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Jewish peculiarities, which were prominent in Matthew, 
and still Ungered in Mark, usually speaks of the king- 
dom as either within a man, or as something distant'. 
And in one place, peculiar to himself, when the disciples 
asked Jesus whether the kingdom of God should imme- 
diately appear, the parable of the pounds was delivered, 
for the purpose of teaching them that it was deferred for 
a long period^ 

• Luke xvii. 21 ; xiii. 28. 

^ Luke xix. 11-27. Matthew gives the Lord's prayer, according 
to the fir%t idea of Christ's preaching — " Thine w the kingdom." 
Luke, writing under the idea of the kingdom heing postponed, omits 
this expression. 

I may ohserve here what great prohahility there is that Luke had 
Matthew's Gospel hefore him: — 1st. It is not conceivable that if 
Matthew's was already pubUshed, Luke should have been ignorant 
of it. 2ndly. His preface refers to some genuine accounts of Christ's 
life by eye-witnesses, which may well mean the Gospel of Matthew 
among others. 3rdly. All the passages verbally alike in the two. ac- 
counts are not Luke's own words, for they abound in Hebraisms, 
from which Luke's composition is free ; and the changes which he 
introduces are accounted for by the altered circumstances of those 
for whom Luke wrote (on this subject see Townson's Discourses on 
the Four Gospels). 4thly. If any one is convinced that some pas- 
sages in the two Gospels are from the same source, there seems no 
TCASon why Matthew should not write originally of what he had him- 
self witnessed, and every reason why Luke should have copied from 
Matthew. 

The truth seems to me to be this. When the church was entirely 
Jewish, and the disciples were still filled with the original theocratic 
idea, Matthew's Gospel was written ; and it evidently just expresses 
that idea. The type of this Gospel was James. Gradually tlds view 
of the kingdom faded away, and the spiritual view alone remained ; 
when a new Gt)spel was needed, in order to represent Christianity on 
its catholic side. Hence Luke, while transferring whole passages 
from Matthew, modifies any expressions relating to the kingdom. — 
Paul was the exemplar of this GospeL — Mark's narrative holds an 
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When once we suppose the idea of the kingdom and 
Christ's preaching changed, we understand many diffi- 
culties which at first are embarrassing. The disciples 
were all offended and surprised in the later part of His 
ministry ; many went back, and one sold Him to death. 
All this very clearly marks a disappointment consequent 
on their Master not being now what He was formerly. 
It is beyond beUef that this disappointment was due to 
their looking for a warrior as their Messiah. There is 
no evidence to show that such an expectation was uni- 
versal among the Jews of that age ; still less to fix upon 
the Twelve the imputation of being impressed with such 
a hope. They could not, at thefirsty have supposed the 
poor carpenter of Nazareth to be really a great warrior. 
Their views of the Messiah were those of the prophets, 
as a theocratic, not a worldly king; and their disap- 
pointment was the effect of not having sufficiently at- 
tended to the mournful predictions in the Old Testament, 
that this first idea of the kingdom would be frustrated. 
And it was for this reason, that before the disciples were 
roused from the dejection they were in, these predictions 
were carefully laid before them'. 

How decidedly also does Christ's plan seem changed 
in the ministry of the Apostles ! Of the original twelve 
we know really nothing whatever, after the descent of 

intermediate place, not only in the order of its composition, and its 
place in the canon, but in its ideas also. The theocratic view of 
Christianity is in a state of transition. Hence we readily acquiesce 
in the account which assigns this Gospel to the superintendence of 
Peter, who stood between James and Paul. 
» See Luke xxIt. 19-27 ; Acts ii. 23, iii. 18, riii. 26-35, 
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the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, except a very short account 
of the chief three, Peter, James and John. And of these, 
James was soon removed ; Peter was not the head au- 
thority even among the Jews ; at Jerusalem he was sub- 
ordinate to James', as at Antioch he was to Paul. John, 
after the first few days, seems to have disappeared alto- 
gether ; reserved till the first age of Christianity had gone 
by, to communicate a startling revelation concerning the 
re-establishment of the kingdom ; and to give the seal of 
his testimony against a destructive heresy. It was Paul, 
called to be an Apostle after Christ's death, one bom 
out of due timey who placed Christianity on its present 
ground. And therefore, if the inspired history repre- 
sents the guides of Christendom, not such as Jesus ori- 
ginally chose, we are justified in sajdng, that the plan of 
the kingdom was no longer the same. 

We are now living in the frustrated state of Chris- 
tianity. We do not see the bright visions of the pro- 
phets, because of the infidelity of the Jews. Nor wfll 
these visions ever be fulfilled until they turn to the 
Lord, and become again a theocratic community. And 
this leads us to the consideration, whether Christ left to 
us any promise of things returning to their originally 
intended state. I think there are some of His ex- 
pressions, very clearly intimating that the theocratic 
kingdom shall one day be restored ; in the same sense as 

* I take for granted that James, the bishop of Jerusalem, was not 
one of the twelve. In 1 Cor. xv. 5 & 7, he is distinguished from them. 
He was the brother of the Lord, and therefore not an original disciple 
(Johnvii. 5). See the ninth chapter of the highly interesting in- 
troduction to Olshausen's Commentary. 
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Moses and all the prophets speak of Israel being again 
the Covenant people. 

The Old Testament closes with a very remarkable 
prediction of Elias coming before the day of the Lord ; 
which prediction is connected, by Christ Himself, with 
the djiwn of the New Testament, the preaching of John 
Baptist. Now every one understands the office of Elias 
to have been that of a restorer ; as the office of Moses 
was that of a founder. And if we have unquestioned 
authority for sajdng that John exercised this office, let 
me ask, what did he restore ? The ordinary view makes 
him introduce the Gospel, and destroy the Law. But 
this was not to act with the spirit and power of Elias. 

Again, the peculiar office of Elias was to restore the 
Law of Moses, which had fallen into desuetude in the 
days of Ahab ; and, that we may be under no doubt in 
this matter, Malachi joins the promise of Elias imme- 
diately with a charge to the Jews not to neglect this 
Law. " Remember ye the Law of Moses my servant, 
which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, 
with the statutes and judgements. Behold, I will send 
you EUjah the prophet'." 

K this prediction meant anything at all, it meant that 
before the advent of Messiah, the Mosaic Law should be 
restored to a proper understanding, after having decayed. 
And if the principles I have advocated in this book are 
correct, the Rabbinical interpretation of the Law, turning 
it into a covenant of works, and seeking for individual 
justification by its means, was a total misunderstanding, 

" Malachi iv. 4, 5. 
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and a virtual abolition of it. When John preached so 
emphatically Repentance, and told the Jews that their 
merely being the children of Abraham gave them no 
title to Divine favour, he strove to restore a true con- 
ception of the Law ; and therefore he came in the spirit 
and power of Elias. 

But now mark! The Jewish nation did not receive 
John. He did not complete this office. He would have 
been Elias, if he had not been rejected. Our Saviour very 
plainly declares this, in concluding His summary of John's 
character, when He says, " If ye will receive him (John), 
this is EUas, which was for to come*." But farther on, 
when EUas appeared with Moses and Christ at the Trans- 
figuration, and the disciples considered such an appear- 
ance as the best means of satisfying the Scribes that Jesus 
was Christ ; what does our Saviour mean by saying, 
" Elias truly shall first come, and restore all things," 
in answer to the question of the disciples, and for a 
reason why they should not tell the vision to any man ? 
There was to be another coming of Elias ; a restoration 
of the Jewish Law should take place. 

■ Matt. xi. 14 — ei fleXcrc Ikl^au^ai — our English translators have 
rendered " if ye mil receive tV," namely the announcement. But this 
is not according to the usage of the word in the New Testament. 

Aexo/iai is used, almost without exception, for receiving a 'person^ as 
at Matt. X. 14, xviii. 5 ; Mark ix. 37 ; Luke ix. 48 ; Rom. xvi. 2, &c. 

The proper word for receiving a thing, is Xa/afiaytif, as at Matt. x. 8 ; 
Mark X. 30; Luke xx. 47; Johnv.41&44; lJohniii.22,& v. 9, &c. 

If the passage ahove meant understanding, the word to be used 
would have been xiapiw, as at Matt. xix. 11. 

Although Bixofiai does sometimes occur in the sense of receiving 
a thing, yet it will be found to be a thing personified, as at Mark 
X. 15. 
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Immediately afterwards He declares, that although 
Elias's coming to restore all things was future, yet that 
Elias had already come in the person of John Baptist ; 
but he had not restored all things, became they knew Kim 
not, or would not receive him. 

And this rejection of the Baptist is joined by our Lord 
with rejection of Himself, not only in this place*, but 
afterwards in His answer to the question of the priests, 
as to the authority for His acting as He did**. Had the 
Jews listened to John and to Jesus, on the right under* 
standing of the Mosaic Law, John would then have been 
the predicted Elias, the errors which induced the oppo- 
sition to Jesus would have been removed, and He would 
have been the theocratic King of the Jews. But Jerusalem 
knew not the time of her visitation ; and the kingdom of 
heaven was frustrated. Only the spiritual kingdom re- 
mained^. While yet our Saviour clearly announced that 
a second coming is to be expected, preceded by the 
coming of Elias, such as John would have been, if he had 
been listened to ; that is, before the restoration of the 
kingdom, some one like Elias, or some influence similar 
to his, shall recall the Jews to the proper understanding 
of their Law ; and then, if God is true, both these things 
must come to pass : the Jews shall be re-established as 

• Matt. xvii. 12. ^ Mark ». 27-33. 

^ To the last, even when rejected, Jesus claimed to have the right 
oi being the King of Jerusalem. His riding into the city with ho- 
Burnas can have no other import. On His trial before Pilate, He 
admitted that He was King of the Jews ; though not a worldly king, 
neh as would interfere with Caesar's subordinate jurisdiction. He 
was theocratic King, above the earthly governor. 
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the Covenant people ; and again the incarnate Jehovah 
shall appear to them. All this conclusion is built upon 
the whole of our previous reasoning. 

The last words of our Lord in public were a lamenta- 
tion over Jerusalem for having refused to receive Him ; 
and a warning, that in consequence, their house should be 
left unto them desolate; accompanied by a prediction 
that He would not come again, until they (the Jews) 
should say, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord: that is. He announced two events; 1st, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, became the Jews had rejected 
Him ; and 2ndly, His coining again, when they should 
be ready to acknowledge Him*. 

The disciples thereupon asked of Him, when these 
two events were to be expected : — 1st. When shall these 
things be ? and 2ndly, What is the sign of Thy coming, 
and of the completion of the present dispensation** ? In 
answer to the first, they were told exactly when the end 
of the city was to be looked for ; even within that gene- 
ration ; it was a fixed event, the determined punishment 
for committed sin ; the eagles that had come to the car- 
case. But that other day and hour, the end of the infi- 
delity of the Jews, and the second coining, no man knows ; 
it is a secret with Him who alone foresees the actions of 

• Matt, xxiii. 37-39. 

^ Matt. xxiv. 3. trwriXeia tov alwios. Aloiv, even when it means 
the world, always implies the duration of the world. The first and 
most ohvious meaning is age, dispensation. In one of the parahles, 
the trvyTiXeia tov aluiyoi tovtov (Matt. xiii. 39 & 40) appears as an 
equivalent expression for fj flatriXeia riSy ovpavQv (ver. 24). In the 
same parahle another word, Kotr/xos, is used for the toorld (ver. 38). 
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free agents. We must watch for that day, but no one 
can exactly detennme when it will be. And so little 
were the disciples to understand that their Master might 
not return, that they were warned agamst being misled 
by false Christs; which warning would have been en- 
tirely peedless, if He had said that He never should come 
^ain, until the material world was dissolved in fire*. 

And, at the same time, I think it evident that our 
Lord gave to them, and through them to us, a sufficient 
declaration that every Christ would be a false Christ, 
until the awreXeia rod aiiSvoc, or the re-establishment of 
Israel. For, at the last, when about to be parted from 
His followers on the Mount Olivet, He was still pressed 
by them to say whettfer He was then going to restore the 
kingdom to Israel. His answer was the same as He.had 
given before, that the Father alone knew an event which 
depended upon the free will of the Jews **. 

And if so decided an obscurity is thrown over this 
longed-for day, let us beware how we presume to know 
what none of the angels know. Our duty is to have our 
loins girded, and our Kghts burning ; to hope and pray ; 
but not to prophesy. We cannot therefore say with any 
degree of certainty, when we are to look for the restora- 
tion of Israel to their Covenant and land, and for a con- 
tinuation of the Christophanies. Our expectation must 
depend altogether upon the probability of the Jewish na- 
tion being Christianized. Individual conversions amount 

a Matt. xxiv. 36-51. 

^ Acts i. 6, 7. Matthew, in relating the same conversation, still 
calls the expected restoration, ai/rreXeia rod aidyos (xxviii. 20). 
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to nothing ; and indeed the wonderful and embarrassing 
difficulty with which such conversions are attended, seems 
to indicate that the promised evangelizing of the Jews is 
to be, not of individuals, but of the mass. 

I desire to speak with more than usual caution, 
when I refer to a change in the position of the Jews, 
which might be supposed to lead to their restoration. 
The fault which induced their rejection of Christ, and 
their own fearful punishment, was exclusiveness and un- 
sociality. They hated the Gentiles ; and let us mark the 
unerring retribution of God; — ^the Gentiles have hated 
them. If the signs of the present times are to be relied 
on, the Gentiles are beginning to remove the barrier 
between the circumcision and themselves; and if this 
be a cessation of Israel's doom, does it not seem as if 
the judgement were not required, as if Israel were about 
to repent ? 

It is remarkable, that, while the Mosaic Law is ad- 
dressed to an eminently agricultural people, the modern 
Jews are altogether commercial. They have themselves 
revealed God's wiU, that this Law is impracticable out of 
Palestine ;— and the revelation is none the less clear, 
whether we suppose them to have acted consciously in 
refusing, or unconsciously in being refused, territorial 
possession among the Gentiles; having no red for the 
sole of their feet ; and therefore abiding in a state more 
fit for departure to Canaan, than if they had connected 
themselves with the land in which they sojourn. 

Nor let it be objected, that a restoration of Israel 
would be unprofitable; or that we are actually in the 
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condition which Isaiah foresaw, and Christ promised. 
Can any man detect in the present state of Christendom 
the faintest, or most figurative realization of the predicted 
glory of Messiah's kingdom ? Probably in no period of 
man's history could there be found so little appearance, 
as there is now in Europe, of nation not lifting up sword 
against nation, and of every man sitting under his own 
vine and his own fig-tree. 

For how many years have men been vainly striving to 
grasp the idea of the kingdom or church ! and, as though 
in mockery of such efforts, the more exact and perfect 
the ideaUty of the church is made to be, the wider de- 
parture is there from evangeUcal truth. This bewilder- 
ing fact is as surely God's revelation that the kingdom is 
not set up, because the King has not returned from His 
distant journey ; as the prevalence and rankling of vice 
and worldlinpss is the sign of the weeping of the Bride- 
groom's friends, when He is taken away. 

And if you, O reader, have ever felt the dreary want, 
of seeing an appearance of Divinity, do not sUght the 
hope of Israel's theocratic restoration, which would lead 
to such an appearance. The ultimate design in setting 
apart the Jewish people, was that they might receive the 
successive Theophanies; the sensible manifestations of 
Jehovah. And indeed we can scarcely conceive how 
an incarnation of Deity could benefit mankind, unless 
first made to one people, prepared for being the organs 
of such revelations. 

The first idea we have of God, is as God the Father, 
the God of the Deists, an inconceivable, inapproachable 
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Being. But few can rest content with this idea. Man 
must strive to get to God : and Religion is the name 
we give to the eflTort. Yet what becomes of religion, 
if God does not present Himself at any of the points 
at which perception can be induced? Who imagines 
that pure Deism can become a religion ? Man will have 
his visible God ; and if a true manifestation be not found, 
he makes images and Llamas. 

It was the especial privilege of the IsraeUtes, that as 
long as their Covenant existed, the Theophanies should 
be made to them. The inspiration of the seer depended 
upon his direct personal intercourse with Christ, whom 
we call the second Person, or the Son. When it is so 
constantly repeated that the word of the Lord came to 
the prophet, both he and the people knew that the com- 
munication he had to make was owing neither to impos- 
ture nor enthusiasm. Even Ahab was persuaded that he 
could not inquire of Jehovah through any but Micaiah. 
This open vision was, therefore, no illusion of a morbid 
fancy ; it was a well-admitted privilege of the seer, that 
he brought the message from Jehovah, the objective God, 
to the nation of Israel. These Theophanies have been 
often interrupted ; in Eli's time, and in the days of the 
Rabbis, they ceased ; they were renewed in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; and since then have been only longed 
after for a period of eighteen centuries. 

The interruption of these sensible manifestations of 
Deity has never abolished the inward subjective percep- 
tion of God, in His character of Spirit working upon 
man's spirit ; called, in theology, the Holy Ghost, or the 
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third Person. In other words, the suspension of the 
theocratic kingdom does not destroy the spiritual king- 
'dom. The purpose of every revelation, the end of 
every discipline, the design of man's existence, is that 
he may, in time, apprehend God's Spirit with his own. 
And who ventures to say that the lesson is either easy 
or short ? 

I have more than a suspicion that the inspiration of 
some of the early disciples must have been consequent 
upon their continuing to see the Lord. Paul refers to 
his own visions as of frequent occurrence, and only re- 
frains from dwelling upon them lest he should appear to 
boast. The answer of the Lord to his prayer seems to have 
been not merely a subjective one*. And he grounded 
his claims to apostleship upon the fact that he had seen 
the Lord Jesus ^. 

It was to this re-appearance of Himself, no doubt, that 
the Redeemer alluded, when He promised another Para- 
clete to His disciples after His death. It is beyond pro- 
bability that He spoke, either of giving to them the power 
of working miracles, or the spiritual working of the Holy 
Ghost upon men's hearts. Por that power existed pre- 
viously ; and man could at all times find God in his heart. 
The Paraclete was Christ glorified ; who could not come 
to the disciples until Jesus, the afflicted Christ, died. 

» 2 Cor. xii. 1-9. 

^ Compare 1 Cor. xv. 7, 8, with 1 Cor. ix. 1. The sign of an 
Apostle must have been something more than an acquaintance with 
Jesus before His death ; for many of the early disciples must have 
seen Him, during the period of His humiliation, who were not 
Apostles. 

X 
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And thus the Paraclete was strictly, according to the 
promise, in Christ's place*. 

Since the destruction of Jerusalem, and the absolute 
cessation of Judaism, there have been no authenticated 
Theophanies^ ; nor will there be, until Israel is i^in 
ready to receive them. Yet how have they been wanted ! 
The recollection of the last remained for some ages with 
Christians. Then, almost as soon as men began to make 
the kingdom a visible one ; as soon as the state organized 
the church ; there came a thousand years of darknei^s and 
barbarism, and virtual heathenism, clothed in a Christian 
garb. When light burst in, the first attempts to restore 
the Gospel split the church into fragments. And what 
has been our condition since that time? We have no 
Theophany ; and while the mass, at our very doors, are, 
at the best, indifferent ; with no religion, and only a ne- 
gative belief; many thinking minds, as in the days pre- 
ceding the New Testament, are inclining to a blank Pan- 
theism. Others, Uke some in that age, rush from this 
extreme into a childish anthropomorphism ; and in their 
dislike of what is rationalistic, condemn what is reason- 

* Luke calls Christ's first appearance a napdKXrfffis (ii. 25). The 
dire confusion, in the minds of the Jews^ respecting the persons of 
the Trinity, which led them to heUeve that, hecause they were the 
only people to receive the Christophanies, they were actuated in a 
higher sense hy the Holy Spirit than any othei^s were, has descended 
to Christian expositors ; who see no diiGFerence between a subjective 
and an objective manifestation ; between what inspired only a few, 
and what works equally upon all men's hearts. 

^ I here take for granted, what is, I beheve, often conceded by 
modem orthodox Biblical students, that the Apocalypse was written 
during Nero's persecution. The expressions in xi. 1-2 undoubtedly 
refer to the Temple as then standing. 



